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To the Right Honorable 


CHARLES 
Earl of Maclesfeld, 


Lord Preſident and Lord Lieutenant 
of the Principality of Wales, Lord 
Lieutenant of the Counties of Glouce- 
fter, Hereford, and Monmouth, and 
of the Ciry and County of Briſtol, 
and one of the Lords of Ir 
Majeſties moſt Honorable Privy 
Councl, 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, 
HE Cauſe of Virtue 
belongs to great and 
brave Men ; therefore 
I thought it my Duty to 
A3 , ly 


EPISTLE 


lay this Treatiſe at your 
Lordſhips Feet; it will not 
muchenlarge your Thoughts, 
or acquaint you with any 
new things ; but I hope, it 
may pleaſe the Generolity 
of your Temper, to read 
the Characters of Virtues, 
the greateſt Ornaments of 
that pure Religion, which 
your Lordſhip hath labour- 
ed ſo much to recover from 
the Knavery and baſe Cor:- 
ruptions, as well as Bondage 
of Popery : For the Fe/mts 
Morals are as deſtructive of 
a good Life, and as perni- 
cious to human Society, as 


their 


pen EN 
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their Plots and their Gun- 


Powder. 

I am very well fatished, 
that if I had ſought a Patron 
in all the Liſt of Noble Per- 
ſons, I could not have found 
a more proper or competent 
Judge in a Diſcourſe of this 
Nature; becauſe your Lord- 
ſhips Caſe, and that of Virtue 
it ſelf, have been much alike ; 
you have been both perſe- 
cutcd for your Integrity and 
Truth ; but like Truth, you 
muſt and ſhall prevail, in 
ſpight of the malicious and the 
Ale the Paraſite or the De- 
tradtor. 
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I have not troubled your 
Lordſhip with the fine and 
nice Speculations in Divinity, 
becauſe they have done our 
Religion much Diſ-lcrvice, 
by raiſing a multitude of 
Queſtions, which neither ad- 
vance true Picty, nor good 
Manners: But I preſent your 
Lordſhip with the Rules of 
naked Truth and Reaſon; the 
free Uſe whereof is as much 
our Birthright, as any thing 
cliſe: Therefore your Lord- 
{hips Name, and the Names 
of all thoſe ſhall be had in e- 
verlafting remembrance, who 
have placed Their Majeſties 


upon 


TL — 
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upon the Throne; whereby 
not only our Properties, but 
our Underitandings are ſecur- 
ed to us, and an healing Plai- 
ſter is laid upon all our Ma- 
ladies : For we muſt needs 
ſay, our Nation was ina very 
diſtempered Condition, be- 
forc it camc into the hands 
of this wiſe and great Prince 
WILLIAM the Thud, 
whoſe Breaches in its Man- 
ners, as well as in its Laws, 
may be made up by his ſea- 
ſonable Application of the 
moſt proper Remedies ; as its 
Gzreatneſs and Glory will c- 
yer be maintained by His 

Wiſdom, 


ww — of 
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Wiſdom, Power, and Cou- 
rage under the Influence of 
theſe Royal Virtues ; England, 
methinks, begins to recover 
its juſt Temper apace, and 
the old Britiſh Gemus revives; 
ſo that in time it may be re- 
ſtored to a pertect Health, as 
ſtrong Bodies will work out 
the Poyſon they take, by 


- That this Deliverance, 
which hath been ſo wonder- 
fully wrought for us, may 
have the ſame effe& upon our 
Country, which the Chriſtian 
Religion had at its firſt en- 
trance into it, when it did ſo 

quickly 
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quickly turn the firſt Inhabi- 
tants of this Iſland, who were 
uncivilized and barbarous, into 
humble, affable, meek, cha- 
ritable, modeſt, prudent, 
tender, and compaſhonate 
Creatures. 

That the Practice of Vir- 
tue may be eftabliſh'd in theſe 
Kingdoms, without which 
the tirmeſt Government muſt 
diſſolve ; becauſe a regard to 
that will ever have an In- 
fluence upon the Honour 
and Authority of thoſe, who 
rule, as well as upon the Hap- 
pineſs and fafety of thoſe 


who obey. 


And 


EPISTLE, 6c. 
And that your Lordſhip 
may long enjoy the only 
Sweetnels of Life, a retreat 
from Noiſe and Diſturbance, 
q - that nothing may break or 
interrupt your Thoughts in 
the ways of Virtue and Good- 

neſs, is the Prayer of 


——_ —_—_"——————————— 


My it pleaſe your Lordſhip, + 
Your Lordſhip's moſt bumble, 
and moſt obedient Servant, 


J HanTCLIFFE. 
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R E ADE R 


HE reaſon which moved tbe Author to publiſh 

+ theſe ſhort Charatter: of Moral VFirrees, was 

@ defire be bad to revroe the Prathice of thens 

as much as be could, im 4 Age: The 


bepe, that upon this our late Revolution, 
the Engliſh Nation may recover its ancient Virtues, 
long wnder the ( of De- 


Government : ' Therefore the Providence wa 
bath ſent ws @ Prince for our deliverer, whoſe 
| whe Tome Ny qu 5 ona. 


Iver ; 


ow nn grow cn e of 

6 —— moſt reſobved Minds, 

that as * fa tw fo deb ed rn ae a> 
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braid the Court ; whoſe Fortuude is more reſplendent 
in the weſt of bimſelf, than when be ftrewes the 
Field with the Armies of Rebels ; whoſe Gentleneſs 
and Mercy is ſo remarkable, that if ever the Lion 
and the Lamb dwelt togetber, it is im the Breaſt of 
this Royal Perſon ; whoſe perſonal Virtues will m 
a yet =» _—_ = wvicuwus Courſes —— 
and will ſhed a ſuitable Influence is Govern- 
ment, Go only the Honour = Nom but the 
Virtue and Goodneſi of the Engliſh People may ſpread 
it ſelf even to the Envy of all Neighbour Nas- 
F10ns, 


But whenever men contems the Laws of God, 


0" ond are looſe in all their Converſation, they will 


certamly decline into Softneſs and Effemmacy ; on 
— fide, when - virtuous and uprig bt 
in their Attions, they are unmoveable like s Houſe 
built wpon @ Rock ; for this is the Circle of buman Af- 
fairs : And when Atheiſm, or a negle# of Virtue 
hath been at the greateſ> height, as it was wery 
lately, they bave certainly browght on Changes and 
ſolutions, becauſe the Prmerples of Irril gion do un- 
Joymt the Simews of all Government. 

If this be ſo, methinks all Mankind ſhould be rea- 
dy ro weigh and examin all the Arguments for Vir- 
fue, ſoul carefully enquire mio the Gr of the 
Chriftian Faith, and take an account of the Truth 
and Credibility of the Scriptures ; when they bave 
done this, I am confident, they will think themſelve 
as effefually obliged im Prudence to the Duties of 
Virtue and Religion by the Poflibility, as by the Cer. 
tamty of things ; for whatever they pretend, it us 
net their Reaſon, their Vice, that cavils at the 


Primerples 
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ex, 

New to bumor or indulge theſe _ in all 
their Tranſpreſſions of the Laws of Nature and Vir- 
te, will appear very abſurd and unreaſonable, if we 


1ſt. That all manner of Vice is ſo vain, as that 


of Virtue, and they except againſs it, not 
1664 xs bor their Underſt endings, but thew 
ns 


Pl 
Ignorance, Tis true, bath made theſe 

things ; bas take off rhe Vituard ther Ons 

upon them, and what remain then 
© #1 Inſomuch, that no wiſe Man 
the Eaſe of bis Life im the Ar- 
rempts of van Glory ; whereas there is no Glory like 
Le SIO ant ny 
4 s Conſcience for rig bteous 
Attionw: But be, who quit a o9 and 
Content IO or the great or the glorum 
| arid, leaves 8 la ; {s fo 
| ora Phants/m or a Dream : pr in what 
Dsfficult i; 


2. 
it \canmet be forced to contribute to any wiſe End at Vice is 2 
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Difficulties do Men chooſe to undergo, only to be laad- 
ed with heavier Sorrows, to be amazed with greater 
Fears, to be wearied out With preventing or enconn- 
tering more wvexations Diſofters : In like manner all 
ro Pam: ——_— wo ns whe are 

wpon things, 1 can neither wane when 
- have them not, nor enjoy when they have 


ſupplies the Needs avd s of bis Nature, mind- 
ay -_— del we jet, then what be has 


ne Enos rey fr 
Arg: . j 


Thoſe 


Ds fad i ole Geng ods 
tiew and ay oy of Ad ſupervacua 1 

the Motto {s of bumas Life, and foo: 
iſb Man 1s ſo arr pets oe bu Sleeps, cou 


fume bis Spirits, rack bis Bras, ns 


1 
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Skill ſo to mo purpoſe, as to be after all bu Swes,, 
not'ſo happy, nor ſo calie as he was betore ; for 


wages Vice i an Sipefere and Deluſion ; 


it 
u dietth th; it flatters Men with the fair- 
eff mos yur Delight, yet produceth no:hing bus 
Grief and Vexation ; it defeats and undermines 
ail itr own Projefts ; and ever concludes in Re+ 
pentayce and Diſappointment : Like the Hariot m 
the Proverbs, it mveigle: with the wanton" Ki(ſes 
of ber Lips, and draws the raſh Youth afier ber, 
as @ Fool to the Corretion. of the \ $toeks ;. ber 
Bed is deck'd with the Covering of Tapeſtry, and 
ber Houſe is perfumed ; but all this /phiſe ut is the 
Road to Hell,” and leads . to the Chambers of Death : 
So whoriſh and /o inyudent 11 the Face, of, Vice, 
the Temptations thereoj. dazzle the Minds of Mn 
with falſe and counerfert Gayetier; they entice with 
ſubrile and wily Glaners, looſe Geftures, ſmooth 
and amorout Addreſſes ;- and. all this\wpbilg. & 11 bus 
4 'painted Snake, which 11 na \ [caner. faken into 
the Boſom, but the fatal Stig epprarey ut firikes 
and wound: with an everlaſting Venols ; and be+ 
fides the deadly Gaſhes it makes. op" the. Con;cien- 
ces of Mew, it mfetl;. all' the preſens | fors of 
buman Life ; for there us no Vice. upon which 
Nature bath not entai/ed its projer Cure © Intem- 
perence is naturaky puniſhed 146 Diſeaſes 3 Ro(b- 
meſs with Miſchances.; Injuſ/ ice with the Vidlence 
of Enemies 5 Pride with Rame ; Cowardiſe with 
Oppre(ſron ; theſe and (uh like are the Punhmen:s 
cnſequens to the breach of ' the Laws of | Natwe, 
a and 


abuſes Men with thoſe very Expettations which | 
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and follow them, ar thew natural,” net | atbitary 
Efhetis : For all Wickedneſr 1s its own Penance ; 
it ever contraditts what it ſeems to: at; if 
its defirn be Mwth, then u torments with Serrow 
and  Angmiſh ; + if Pride and Ambition, then it kills 
With Aﬀfronn and Indignities ; if Luft and Wan- 
romneſs, then it wounds wth Shame and Repentance : 
This the chiefeft pood to the wous Adan it 
Pleaſure, and if this be obtamed by a fhort and 
bralthleſi Life, by Crudinies and Inflammat ions, then 
the Man "4s baypy; fo all Luxury feels its Grip+ 
mos, and the Glutton more heartily loaths the: Foys 
of bi Shw, than be ever purſacd them ; Bis Bed 
or Courh i fats to prve him ſome repoſe to the 
irk/ommeſs of bis Table 5\ be dozes away "bis Life, 
and ſeems to roe in p contrnual Lethargy ; bu 
Organs are fo dilmed' with ndigef od matter, 


that they batve not Senſe enowgh to percerve tha 
bridkeefy of thetr _- A if be ef- 
cape i foto of # Fearver,” be turns bu 
weak & s Starve of Earth and 


Flegms au hs ne? with flat and . nap>l Hu- 
mours; prowy fat with Sloth and es fl 

he breaths ' ode. oftew, fleeps ſeldons, woes be 
dyes as ſorts breed. An the like happens 
ro the Diankard, who cannot endure Solitude, be- 
tanſe then bis Fancy is filled with wavelcome Mes 
Vitations,  eiber "of Death, vhe Accounts of Conſci- 
mce, of the Concerns of Eterwity ; and therefore be 
thinks 0 waſh down all theſe melancholy bty 
with Wine, wv baniſh them with diep Drawghts 
end lond Langbter ; but bis next Mormings Ac 
cempts are # fleepleſ; Night, Qualms and fainting 


Sweat, 
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Sweat, and @ diſmal Confuſion all voer bis Senſes ; 
alho om may have ſo naturalized both Glut 
tony Drunkenneſ; to ſome Men, that they can 
follow them without the er of Sickneſi; yet 
they quench the Heat and Vigour of their Spirits, 
and drown them with Rheums and Dropſies ; 
they drench their Braims im unwhol/om Cloud; of 
Moiſtare, and waſh away all the Principles of coms- 
mow Senſe and Reaſon. As much may be ſaid 
the unclean and laſcivious, whoſe _ 

1 and wild, ſwell; with phantaftick Toys, and 
imaginary Extaſies of Pleaſure; but is always begins 
in Folly, grows «p in Trouble, and concludes 1n 
Shame : It filk s Foe with reflel, Fear) cas” pr 
loufies ; wexes bim with A _ and deſtroy: 

Peace of bus Soul with ungovernable Deſires ; 
not to mention, bow often Far: fall {9 s are immbit- 
tered with the Shame of Diſcovery ; 7 Peng are 
allayed with ans ay: ; bow 
oft be 1 puniſhed with noiſom D; —_ bis 


ſeems to —_— the wnc — of the Grave, 
_ rot before it is buried. Now is not that Perſon 


forſaken of Senſe, who is driven upon all theſe Miſe- 

ries by the Charms of @ (hameful Vice ? Who will con- 
ſent rs be cotened into ſuch Delights as bring Stings 
and Scorpions along with them ? Ii/ho can be fond of 
s brutiſh Appetite, that is much mare proper'y, than 
Anger, @ trenſiew Fury and Madneſs ? 

in this manner ſhould we run through the whole 
Catalogue of Iniquaties ; it were eaſie to ſhew, bow 
every Vice 11 its own Exexsy, « dire# Contradithen 
to it ſelf : Which Aſſertion is as undeniable, as 
the Evidence of frſÞ Principles, and a: certain, 4s 
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any demon'tration in Mathematicks, ſo that were not 
Mankind infinitely degenerate, it wonld be no leſs ab- 
ſurd to chaſe Vice before Virtne, than ſeriouſly to believe 
a part to be greater than the whole : But all vicious Men 
ct knowingly againſt the moſt wndowbted Wiſdom and Ex- 
perience of all Ages, and will be wicked, though they 
knows they are the greateſt Fools in the World for being 
fo. For we ſhould carfider, 

(2) Thirdly, That Human Nature is framed for great and 
Human n'ble Enlr ; though at preſent it is in 2 State of Weakpeſr, 
Nature is an4 is as much below its onen Perfetiion, as Infancy is 
made '07 ſort of Manhood, and whit it is is the leaſt part of 
BFeatenCs. 'y1.2t it ſhall be 3 indeed Man is firſt barn into the World 

little kirher than the Beaſts that periſh, and the Appe- 
tites that firſt diſcover themſelves, are thoſe of Senſe : But 
they are the Faculties of the Mind, that are the Inftru- 
ments of bis true and proper Happineſs 3 All the Affairs 
of thir life are mean and childiſh things in compariſon to 
the largeneſt of bis Capacitier, and ſerve only to enter- 
tain bis thoughts in bis fate of Inf ancy, but are unable to 
render him happy, becauſe n»thing can ſuit or ſatisfie them, 
but the pleaſures of God and Angels; for the Soul being 
# Divine Smbſt ante is gratified with notbing - but thoſe 
Pleaſures, that are Divine and Heavenly. Now all vi- 
cious Men ſlide back from the beight of their $vations, and 
{nk dvopn into the Loweſt Villanies, into the very Imperfe- 
Gin of the brutiſh Life, they unravel their very Naturer, 
and run themſelves backward \, their Deſigns are below 
their preſent Condition, and the Ends they ſeek, after are 
leſs perfeQt than themſelves ;, they value the delights of a 
Beaft before thoſe of a Divine Nature, and the wnclean- 
nels of Laexery before the Joys of Immortality, they chooſe 
Ncbuchadnezzar's Fate, axd leave Crowns 10 live «- 

mong 
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mong the Salvage Herds of the Wilderneſs ; they exchange 
the Dignities of a Kingdom for the Pleaſures of 2 F ip, 
and forſake the Communion of ſpotleſs Angels to feed 
and wallow with Swine; they diſpiſe the Treaſures of 
Heaven for imaginary Enjoyments, and iftcers the Paſe 
times of a Day beyond the Ages of Eternity: in a word, 
they forego the rewards of Virtue, the peaceable Rrfleii- 
ons of a clear Conſcience for an Intereſt, that they nut 
get with Labor, enjoy with Perplexity, and ſoon leave 
with Sorrow : All that they gain by their Vic, is ſcarce 
worth the baving, though we do not conſider what the 
purchaſe coft them, and they would bave but a bid bar- 
gain, though it were not bought with the hiſs of their 
Soult , but alas ! they forfen them to an vitolerible 
Anguiſh for @ ſhameful Luft, and life that wulout 
which they muſt be for ever miſerable, tor that, whico 
will certainly make them ſo 3 they damn themſelves 7 or 
Trifles, and deliver up their Souls to wnſpeakible Lor- 
tures for the mirth of a few Minutes. 

Sarely that Man muſt be very inconſiderate, wb» c:21 
fix his Choice ſo croſly to the Nature of things, when 
there ir ſuch an infinte Diſpropmtion between the Ob- 
jear of it : What a Prodigy are the Affairs of this 1 r!d 
to @ conſidering Man ? Who can refled} upon the commen 
aliens of Mankind without Amazement ? Io could 
think it poſſible, but that we ſee it, that in a Wrid 
Peopled with Immortal Spirits, almoſt all its Inbabi- 
fants ſhould be atter Strangers to thoſe grad Qualities, 
that fit them for an everlaſting St.te 3 that they ſhould 
run away from all ſober Senſe, to takg up with 2 fer 04+ 
therings of Wit out of Plays and Romances ;, that they 
ſhould think, themſelver oftentimes more witty than 
gther Falkg, becauſe they dare to be mare wicked; 

a 3 1.44 
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thit they ſhould boaſt in @ ſuperciliow diſdain of 8 
good Life, and take thoſe for ſoft and cowardly Fools, 
who are ſcared at the Notion of inviſible Powers : 
with what Plots and Intrigner do they diſquiet their 
Heads ! into what Labyrinths do they caft their 
Thowghts | only to ſecure @ poor, ſhort, ſecular In- 
tereſt ; for whoſe ſake they are burried into the moſt 
eager and paſſionate Proſecutions, into the moſt fretful 
Controverſies, and the moſt indefatigable Labors : Bus 
when they think, on Religion, then all their Projetis 
cool and languifſh \ then their motions are ſinggiſh, or 
rather none at all; and if #bey do not utterly negled 
them, they do as bad, ſcarce ever riſe above the cu» 
fomary Devotions of idle and inteleinual Wiſhes : But 
where ſhall we find the Man, who is as fincere in 
the matters of Virtme, as in thoſe of bis Temporal 
Advantages , whoſe Thoughts are as earneſt wpon go- 
verning bis Converſation by God's Ward, as wpon 
Kiches and Honors ! wery few are ſo moriified, and 
to be Men of another World 3; the moſt bad rather 
deze away thrir days, (enſcleſs of the End, for which 
they were made, till their Tormemts awaken them; 
but then "tis bnt in vain to curſe, and too late to 
redreſ; their Folly : They bave been often enough war- 
ned of the black ant gloomy iſſue of things; God's 
Prrwidence bath nſed all the Arts of Love and Good+ 
meſ7 t» diſabuſe their Reaſon, that they may not wan- 
der after Shadows and Impoſtneres 5 yet in ſpite of 
&! the Endeavors of infinite Wiſdom and Bounty, they 
foens t2 be of tmptely bent on their own Rain, and 
reſulve t» periſh fr love of the ſlighteſt and moſt tran- 
fert Evils ; for Men miſcarry, becauſe they will not 
conſider the ſad and aftoniſhing Events of Things. 

Buy 
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But let no Man deerive bis own Soul, or imagine, ( 5.) 
be ſhall reap avy benefit from Vices let bim rather T"* Prive 
with an impartial Reaſon, unbiaſſed either with Luji (1.97 
or Paffion, enquire into the Principles and Duties of the BA 
Vinmes and be will eafily diferver there to be moſt rea- 10d moſt 
ſonable and pleaſant 5 to lave and pradiiſe thew, to be beneficial. 
bir bigheſt Privilege, ar well ar Intereſt + to negledt or 
defame them, the moſt finpid Folys which be cannu 
da, till be can prove 'a baſe and ſelfiſh Spirit to be 
more Noble and Generons , than an uaiverſa! Love 
and Charity , Pride and Luxury to be more” amuable, 
than Sweetneſt and [ngenntys Revenge and Impati- 
ence more honorable, than Diſcretion and Civility 1 
Exceſs and Debanchery more bealthful, than Tempe- 
rance and Sobriety; ta be enſlaved to Luſts and Paſſi- 
ons, more manly, thag to live by the Rnles of Reaſon 
and Prudence; Malice aud Injuſtice ts be more grace- 
ful and becoming a Gentile Behavior, than Kinduſs 
and Benignity the Horrors of an amazed Spirit to 
be fuller of Pleaſure and H qpineſr, than that peace 
and calmneſs of Mind, which ſprings from the Kefle- 

Gions of an exalt Conſcience, 

But if @ Man cannot believe, that the Idea of 
God is a Fancy, that the Iounortality of the Soul is 
# Fable ;, then to what « degree of madneſs doth be AG, 
who will venture the Rage of an Almighty Venge. 
ance, and the Rain of an Immortal Sou! for the ſaks 
of @ Vice : It is true, the Rich Man in the Goſpel 
did appland bimſelf in bis foreſight, when be ba4 
filed bis Stwe- Houſes with Proviſion for many years 
Eaſe and Volupteonſneſs, But no ſooner roa8 be ſur- 
priſed with the news of death, than all bis bapes were 
dafht into pitcer 3 with wat Agony did the miſers- 
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ble Man bear bis fatal Doom ! bow did be quake 
and ſviver, when be found bimſelf in anorber World, 
b:ſet with Devils and damned Ghoſts! Smeb is the 
Wiſdom of every viciow Moan z be congratulate bim- 
ſelf for one of the ſhrewd and atable P Perſons, _ 
with concets of bis own cunning and ſagacity, 

if al beſides bimſelf were weak People, ſl by 
the Cheats and Impoſtures of Pricſts. 

But is this World all, that the Wretch can enjoy ! 
hath be no proſpeltt of any Being hereafter, no expetla- 
tions, but what ſhall be interrd with bis Carcaſe ? 
If it be fo, then indeed this might a little excuſe 
the ſillineſs of bis Choice : But when there is no 
other tate ſo certain and wnalterable, ar that of ever- 
laſting Hoppinels and Miſcry, which awaited good 
and evil doerst;, let bim think what a Sot be ir #0 
forgo theſe bapes for the ſake of any Vice whatſoever: 
for nothing can be more evident, than that buman 
N ature is ſo framed, as uot to be kypt within due 
bounds without Laws ; which Laws muit b: inſigni- 
ficaut without the Sandlion of Rewards and Paniſh- 
met: ; but Temporal ones cannot be ſufficient for 1bia 
End ; therefore there is a neceſſuty, that there ſhould 
be annther future ſtate of Happineſs and Miſery z where- 
as if Temporal Proſperity did infallibly attend all good 
Atlions, this would be a Diminnution to Virtue it ſelf, 
Men would do good by a kind of natural Neceſſity, 
which abates juſt ſo much from the Virtue of their 
Attions, as it does from the Liberty of them. 

How then hall we reconcile theſe Contradiftions, 
thit Men frmld belicue, that there i4 @ State bereaf- 
ter of endleſs pam to puniſh the Wicked, and of end- 
teſs felicity to reward the Righteqws , yet be ſa care- 

leſs 
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leſs to avoid the one, and to get the other ;, that they 
ſhmld think, a conſtant and babitxal Obedience to the 
Rules of Virtwe indiſpeaſibly neceſſary to Salvation, 
yet live in known and wilful Impietics, indulg them- 
fſelver in groſs and confeſſed Wickedneſs ;, ſame wallbw- 
ing in Lit and Wantonneſs, others in Wine and Drua- 
kenneſs ; ſome gratifying their Pride and Ambition, 
ethers their Malice and Envy ; ſome ſacrificing to theiv 
Filib and Luxury, others to their Avarice and Co- 
wvetanſneſs ; ſome given to all kinds of Exceſq, others 
to all kinds of Religion, 

How can theſe Men look, into their own minds with- 
out the deepeſt borror and deſpair ! For Vice can ne- 
ver be blatted out but by a timely Repentance ; ſuch 
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# Repentance 4s will bring forth all the Fruits of Vir- pentance. 


ine : For be, whe thinks to purifie bimſelf from bis 
Sin without acquitting it, is 4s wiſe s He, who laps 
about a gangrened Member without any pure e of 
bealing it : But no Vice can be pardon'd, till it is 
mortijed ; He, who prays againſt it, but yet commits 
it, direflly contradicis bis own Petition , all be 
gains by it, i, that be is Self- condemned, and be may 
as poſſibly wiſh bimſ-lf into life, while be cuts bis 
own Throat, as pray bis Soul into Heaven, whilſt bis 
Manners are unreformed :; And He, who goes on in 
Vice won the bope of an After-Repentance, maker 
bimſelf uncapable of God's Mercy, by turning bis Grace 
into Wantonneſs ; whereas from the Terms of Chrilt"s 
Goſpel, a Man may as well expeft to Repent, when 
be is dead, as when be is dying, and be may a ſ50n 
move Divine Compaſſion by the gnalhing of bis Teeth 
in the next World, as bis laſt groans in this 
But the Goodniſt of God will not ſuffer it ſelf x 
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be mocked ; there # nothing more manifeſt in the 
Scripture, than the abſolute neceſſity of a virtuous 
Life bere, in order to an bappy One bereafter. 

It concerns ws therefore to beware of all manner of 
Evil; and we ought to be the more cautions, becauſe 
the Snares thereof are laid ſo craftily; for 
(7.) 1. Evil dotb often ofſume another name to cover 
Enis dt ine native Vglineſs, though i doth always retain the 
on ſame venomous and baſe Nature : becanſe it would 

not be knnen by its own proper Title and Charadter, 
it doth impudently intrude and adopt it ſelf into the 
Family of ſome Virtue, a if it did reſemble them, 
and things, that are alike, do often coxen nauwary 
Fudges , as for inſtance > baſe Compliance with viti- 
ous and extravagant Company paſſeth for good Fel- 
OY Civil Converſation 3 wanton and ſcuryi» 
lous Language is locked upon &s Wit, and true Breed- 
ing 3 when Men pinch and are covetous, this is called 
good Hwbandry : Thus Vice preſents it ſelf in ſuch 
colors, as may beſt pleaſe the diverſe Humors of Men ; 
ſomctimes it ſuggeſteth to them Pleaſure, ſometimes Pro- 
fit ; theſe are its moſt catching, and therefore the moſt 
Fatal Temptations , theſe are the baits which cover 
the Hook, and they tals with all Men, that are nc 
of a fleady and reſolved Virtue. 

(3.) 2, Evil, ” all itr Arts would perſuade us, that 
Enl the # is @ Privilege, which we may change, and which 
molt fla- we may do in the uſe of the Liberty, that God bath 
viſh thing. viven ws 3 but we are groſly impoſed mpon by theſe In- 
finnations;, for it it not Power to be able to ds that, 
which is not fit to be done; neither is it Liberty but 
Slavery, and that the moſt unſufferable, to bave pore» 
er to do Evil or to ſerve any Laſt ; yet this is that 
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Power and Right, which many Men are bens to 
maintain 3; which Jezabel adviſed Ahab to pur in 
praffice, when be was troubled for Naboth's Vine- 
Doſt thou govern Iſrael, and knoweſt not 
to have Naborh's Vincyard ? Ariſe, cat Bread, 
thy Heart be merry; T will give thee the Vine- 


w 


theſe are the methods of Vice in drawing Men into 
ber Comſes , they are paff'd np with an Opinion of 
their own Ability and extraordinary freedom above other 
Creatures ;, as if it were power to do Miſchief, or true 
freedom to chooſe Evil. 


be done at one time, which may not be at an»thers fo 


meaſure and degyee although it be one of the moſt 
; things in the World to affign Mode and Mea- 
fare \, for A will ſay, a thing may be done in ano- 
ther place, thangh not in this or in that manner : 
though it may not be done in this or in that faſhion, 
yet it may to ſuch a meaſure and degree \, the Slnggard 
was ftill for @ little more Sleep, tl Evil bad got faſt 
bold, and would never let bim go , ſo in many Caſes 
it is very bard to fix the ntmoſt bounds of Gord and 
Evil beeawſe they & Day and Night, which are 
divided by Twylight, ſo that there is a glimmering of 
Day between both, and it is @ nice Point to hnow 
in theſe adjacent borders of Pirtue and Vice, bow far 
4 Man may go, and further be may not 
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we muſt comply with it 3 inſc that 
Necellity. {nie have learned to ir their Wickedneſi by 
charging it upom the Phytical and neceſſary Workings 
- of their res, which they cannot ſtop, and conſe- 
not commit a Fault in ſuffering them 
to bove their Full ſainge , But if we pt. we Caſe, 
14, that there is no neceſſity at all ts do thas 
1, though evil Aﬀettions and Luſts may 
procced from ſomething that is Natural; yet they can 
never get @& Dominion over # , but through our own 
voluntary conjent ; However this weight of Neceſſity, 
preſſing Mun to {:., was Herod®s , where- 
with be thorg\t to juſtifie bimſelf, when be allied 
contrary to the ſenſe of bis own mind ; But this we 
muſt walk by s a Kule, that Neceſſity may put us up- 
on Inconveniences, but it muſt never put ws upon 
Iniquity, or moke us conſent to Sins Though we live 
no longer bere, we ſhall live in @ better State \, there- 
fore we mui not, to ſave our preſent Being deftroy the 
cauſe of Liſe, which confiſis in @ good Temper of 

Mind, in a Kegularity of our Allions and Pratlices. 
(11.) 5. One Sin ſecky covert in another, until they are 
Frilpleads gycreaſed to ſuch a Heap, 4 will preſs down the Sin- 
ner into Miſery an4 Kain; one Evil flies often for Pro- 
geftion to a worſe, {> that nothing can be in a more de- 
plorable State than a wicked Man, whbilft that wbich 
be takes for bir Refuge will certainly undo bins : be- 
fides Sin wwld perſuade us to continue it in the World, 
becauſe it bath been calt1mary for Men to live ill\, by 
this means the Devil dath ſs poſſeſs the vicious Perſon, 
& be cinmt get rid of bim, and when once be is ba» 
bituated ty an evil Courſe of Life, it is no taſte matter to 
recover 


Lord; but what was the Cinſjequence ? 
but Deſpair and Self-Mrder : An4 of ſome 
we read in St. Peter, who had eſcaped the polluti- 
ons of the world, and were again enſnared, whoſe 
latter end was worſe than their beginning 3 we 
muſt therefore follow the firſt good motions of @ new Life, 
watil we bring them into a ſettled State : otherwiſe 
theſe Motions may prove an Aqggravation of our Sin, and 
encreaſe our Condemnation. 

In all theſe Inftances hefore- mentioned, Vice is deceit» 
fall 5, now it would trouble us leſs th be overborn and 
forcei, than ther to be deluded and wheedled into De- 
firudtion;, we miy not be able to oppoſe Force, but we 
cannos be cezen'd, if we be but as wiſe and cautious 
as we ſhould or onght to be ; that one Man i ſtronger, 
or ticher than another, it may not be in onr power to 
belp ; but if a Man be no as prudent or vertxous as 
another, it may be much bis own fanlt, for this de- 

bis own care, and the improvement of thoſe 

Faculties, which God bath given bim;, and I am of 
Opinion, that we ſhould be wiſe enough for one anotoer, 
if we were but equally honeſt; and if Men would 
confider the dolefiul iſſues of Impiety, it would be eaſi- 
ey is 
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&r to perſuade s ſaber Man to ſtab bimſelf for @ Bag 
of Cherry Stanes, 4s to bazard bis futxre Happineſs 

for @ preſent Advantage, Imereſt, or Pleaſure. 
Therefore I would «5k, this of Mankind, that they 
wanld att ſuitably to the fixed and wnauridable Fate 
of thingr, and remember that they are 4 ſort of Beings, 
who muſt bereafter live always im wunconctivable Bliſs or 
Wow: but if this Meditation will not Inflaence their 
Thmwgvts, is will be in vain to preſs then with any 
more Arguments, but they muſt be left to the diſemnal 
ani puileſs deſerts of their want of Senſe and Canſi- 
deration. Nay, if they would but think, what kiad 
of Creataresr God bath made them, they mui mg 
Vice 4s the greateſt Corneption and Diſhonor to the 
Natures  " for they are placed in a middle State be+ 
erwreen Angdls end Brutcs; they are made wh of con- 
trary Principler, Mattcr and Spirit, are endued with 
contrary Faculties, animal and rational; this is their 
Condition, and by this means they are in @ Capacity 
& exerciſe the Viatues prcnliar to their compounded Na- 
txres + for the Life of Man in this World is natbing 
elſe but an Olympick Exerciſe 3 therefore #s is repre- 
femed in the Seripture as @ Kace, @ Warfare, @ ta- 
boring in the Vineyard ; the great Principles and Gra- 
ces of the Chriſten Life can be exerciſed only, while 
we have bodily Appetites and Paſſions to govern, that 
ſolicite and tempt ws to ſenſual Exceſſes ; Herein there« 
fore confits the true Gallantry of Spurit, when it cau- 
grouls all thoſe lower Powers that ought to obey Keg- 
fon, when it defends the Authority thereof againſt 
all the rebelliow Attempts of Paſſion and Cancupi- 
feence. For wnleſs our Son!s bad been lodged in Bo- 
dies full! of wnreaſonable Inclinations, they wanld not 
have 
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have been capable of exerciſing y Choice Virtues, 
ſach as Temperance, Sobriety, , Patience, Meck- 
neſs, and all the reſt, that conſiſt in the Empire of Rea» 
ſon ever Appetite : For Virtuer of this fort are never 
attributed to God, becauſe He being of @ Nature pure- 
ly Spiritual, bath no wnraly Appetites to govern : But 
becanſe the Nature of Virtue is placed im the Minds, 
ra/ing the Aﬀectuns, Providence frrmſhed n with 
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Maorainy : Altbough cage" Inclinations, falſe vary 
pies, wicions Examples, and wicked Cuſtoms are the in- 
dercements and occaſions of mmch Vice z yet the Superior 
Pomers of the Mind are able to grove check, and control to 
our brutiſh Luits and Paſſions Ae O—S 
owe Power io attain to Virnee and Happineſs, were it not 
for a wilful incontiderateneſs, rhe ſpring and head of 
that Torrent of Wichedneſr, that bas always overflown 
the part of the World : for if every Man be en- 
with rational Faculties ; if be can reflet upon the 
Efſaiet Differ of Gead nd Evil together with 
their natural produdtr;, if be can obſerve what things 
rzend ro bis damage, and what miniſter to bus advantages 
and if it be moſt apparent, that vertnows Praflices are in- 
more conducive to the Intereſt and Happineſs of 

Man, than Vice and Luxnry; then no ather Keaſon can 
be given why Men are ſo unenimonſly viciow, but only be- 
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cauſe they are wilfully or careleſly nnreaſonable, eſpecially 
when the Rules and Direions of Religion are all ſober 
and pratticable ; when it doth not flatter Men with Ro- 
rr a of Happineſs upon fond and fantaftick 
, but complies with the Conditions of Human 
Lk ; for we bave no bigh-(train'd Paradoxer, fuch as 
the Stoicks bed again(t the Convittions of Sexſe and Ex- 
perience » but we are allowed to eftcem of every thing, as 
we find ad feel it; above all we are charged to purge 
our Minds of froward Humors, and to ſorceten them with 
wild Principles, to moderate and command our Paſſions, 
and in all Circumft ances to govern our ſelves by the Laws 
of Wiſdom azd Moder ation : with which when the Mind 
is furniſhed \, it is able to extrat ſomething beneficial to 
its own Intereſts from the moſt maliciow Accidents, and 
may be Serene in the mid/t of Storms, Contented im the 
midſt of Diſappointments : But ſrppoſe there were nothang 
in Virtue, but Hardſhips and Difficulties, « perpetwal 
Force and Violence to Nature, a conſt aut War with the 
World and the Fleſh , cannot we endure all this for an 
endleſs Reward ? for we muſt have @ very mean 
of Heaven, if we do not think, it worth the Obedience 
and Service of a few years, bow difficult ſoever that were : 
for the Expetiation of a future Happineſs bath been that 
Principle, from whence that Confidence and Courage bath 
ariſen, whereby vertuom Perſons bave been ſupported in 
their Suffering: for that which is good. 

But beſides the future Reward that doth await them, 
the Lovers of Virtue are the bappiejt Men wpon Earth far 
th:ſe tro Reaſons 1 

Firit, Becauſe their Virtue tends to the Preſervation 
and Continuance of the World. 
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Secondly, To the bettering of the Condition and Man 
mers of 
For the World would crack abont our Ears, and ſink 


under the weight of its own Wickedneſs, did not virtuous The 
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orld 


Men put in their Shoulders to uphold the F abrick, : Car- reg Fn 
dan indeed is very inquiſitive bow Human Societies were , Mer. 


kept »p, and affirms the Cauſe, why they did not dizband 


and run into Confuſion , to be mutual Vices and 
Wickedneſſes of Men , one Ambitions Man oppofing an- 
ather, and checkgng bim in bus Deſigns , one Kuave 4iſ- 
covering another 3 one Cruel Man keeping another in awe > 
And the Politicians think, that the World « ſuſtained by 
their little Arts and Devices in Government But theſe 
are but like Anticks in 4 Building, that ſeems to crouch 
and bend under the weight of g, 4s if they bore it up,ohen 
regs leſs, but ray a much need of being 
= gy wp themſeluer, as any other part of the Strudure : 
the Wile, the Noble, and it the Strong, that 
are ſufficient Pillars to bear wp the World , but the weak, 
things, » wo gle righteous, and good Man, upon whom 
the whole ſtreſs and weight of it , ag For wicked Men, 
be they never ſo bigh ad ra are but rotten Supporters, 
they are ſo far from contributing to its Preſervation, that 
they are continually ſoliciting God's Judgments, and draw- 
ing down bis Vengeance upon the Earth : Thus the corrupt 
Converſation of the Men of Sodom was the V apor that 414 
efſcend to Heaven, and gather into @ Cloied of Wrath, 
which did for @ long time hang ever thoſe Cities Aud 
Rig bteous Lot only binder'd its being poured ant mpon 
them, and when be was removed, they fell into Deſolation 
a7 int 8 Moment. 
$o the Places where Virtwous Men daell, are cn- 
riched with many Bleſſings fo ther ſakes, and the Per- 
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(14) 
The con- 
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Mankind 


1s m.de 


ſonr, with whom they converſe, are ads, St eg 
by Concomitancy 3 they enjoy 

are freed from many Evils, ra uraghyrx. ox Net bbor- 
bord to good Men for the Plalmiſt hath told us, that 
God bleſſeth the habitation - —_— righteous, = 
ſhall any plague come ni we 

Lord or Jacob ps. Por pred Lan fr 
fake; and He apr paryriarers 
tian's Howſe for bis. For woe World nem. 
the better for ſuch, as are TIENTS 
that are in Want ;, to feed an Enemy, if be be ban- 
gry 3 to give Drink to the Thirſty; -' +. dm Miſe- 

K 


rable , te bind wþ the Wounds of the 

to cloath the Naked 3 to do any _ s Kindneſ: 
and reconcile all Diſſerences And if Man, 
be in a more publick GATE 

Goodneſs will be more amp ods He will be 
Femme pallih tenſd <rs alas And we muſt 
take netice, that nothing doth condmee more to the Hap- 
pineſs of the World, than the betrering Mens manners 3 
now this Virtwour Men do theſe two ways : 

1. by their Counſel. 2, By their Example. 

Ther preſerve the ſoundeſt Knowledg, and they 
are ever rs ul others in the ways, they taky them. 
ſelves , hence they are called the of the Earth, 
that enl»ygbten all about them, for are ever dftill- 
ing wiſe Advices ; which, bowever they may at firſt 


Lame , 


of 


a- ſeem grievons, yet they infinuate by degrees, and get 


poſſeſſion of the Underſtanding ; they are frequently a- 
wathening thoſe, with whom they diſcourſe, to the con- 
ſderation of God's Goodneſs, the Eternity of their own 
Sonls ; putting them upon the beft improvement of their 
thne, exciting them to the Love of God a 
"ag 
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Fxamples; yet it is not ſo degenerate, but it may re- 
cerve ſome Impreſſions of Virtue, from the Lives, 
Company, and Converſation of good Men, who in re- 
ſpelt of Counſel and Inftruttion, are the Light of 
the World; ſo in reſpeft of their Example, they are 
the Salt of the Earth , for a Man of ſevere Innocency 
and Fu'tice, is as ſo much Salt caſt into the World 
to preſerve the Manners of Men from PutrefaGtion , 4 
Man of a gentle and converſable Temper, of a peacea- 
ble and reconciling Mind, is like jo much Balm to 
heal the Wounds and Exaſperations of Mens $pirits 1 
a Man of a ſtrit Pirty and lively Devotion, of an 
ardent Zeal and attive Indnftry for Goodneſr, is as 
ſo much Fire or Life ſers down from Heaven, t9 
awakn the drowfie IVorids, and rowze the endeavours 
of others after the het things; a Man of eminent 
Holineſs dnh diſcourage the Ungodlineſs of Men, and 
one of a wiſe and grave Bebavzonr doth reſtrain their 
Fanity and Folly. Thus the Preſervation and the 
Bettering of the World, muſt be aſcribed to virtuous 
Perſons, as on Effei, and as @ Reward of their Good- 
neſr; for they are ever perſuading Men t9 be better, 
and they heep "em from growing worſe, and God 
doth not only rervard them in ther Perfons, but all, 
who are near or related 40 them, ſhall thrive the bet- 
ter for their ſakes ; thus the eminent Faith of Abra- 
ham, and the Sincerity of David, bad an influence 
wpon the Happineſs of Iiracl for many Generations. 

Therefore if we would avoid being impoſed pon, 
and weld tahe jult Meaſures of our ſelver, we are 
#9 jndg of our Condition, ar the Pſalmiſt direr, 
Plal. 18. 21. according as we hve kept the ways of 
the Lord, and have not wickcdly departed 
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God : For the bet proof the Scbools afford, is a De- 
monſtration by the Effet; as for inſtance, if you are 
to prove the Being of a God, the beſt way to do it, 
is from what be hath made; ſo the beit Metbod for 
a Man to prove himſelf to be virtwns, it from what 
be diver. Thus our Saviour bath told wr, a good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit, and an evil one 
evil fruit : Now it is a Matter of great conſequence 
to know, whether we be in @ ſtate of Salvation or 
not, we are apt to puzzle our ſelves with obſcure 
—_y Grace and danbtful Signs of our good State; 
but there is one plain and ſenſible Mark, which will 
filence all Fealoufier, and that it the kgeping of God's 
Commandment; this we may come at without ſearch- 
ing into the Records of Heaven, or drving into the 
ſecret Counſels of God. Perbapr there is nothing in 
Religion more to be wondered at, than to ſee ſo many 
Chriſtians in continual Anxieties about their State, 
and fo . that can arrive to any c ent ce 
of 2-4 in this matter : Whereas ahe Aran 
every where nakedly declares to Men their Duty, and 
bas plainly laid x A the Precepts of a boly Life, and 
all along ſuppoſer, that by Obedience to theſe, Men 
may certainly know whether they love God or not ; that 
by giving all diligence to abound in Grace and the 
Virtues of @ holy Life, they may make their Call- 
ing and EleQion (ure. 

For there are two different Stater of Men, one 
ir, wherein Sin prevails 3 in the other Religion and 
Goodneſs take place; theſe two differ in degreer, as 
wide as Heaven and Hell, which Placer we muſt 
not believe to be all bereafier; for both the one and 
pbe other are in ſome meaſnxe b:gun bere wpon Earth. 
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They who are made likg to God in the frome and 
gemper of their Minds , who live according to the 
everlaſting and wnchangeable Rules of Goodneſs, Right- 
eouſueſs, and Truth, may be properly enough ſaid to 
bave made their entrance already into Heaven. But 
who confound the difference of good and wil 3 

care not to approve themſelves to God, by leading 

good and baly Lives, do partake of the diabolical Na- 
ere, and are already entred into the ſtate of Hell : 
Wherefore it beboves us to kgep the ways of the Lord 
with Diligence and Care, which the Judgment of right 
and wrong, true and falſe, good and cril, doth require : 
For this is the very Grammar of Religion, and 
ng built pon theſe firſt Principles, it grows bigber 
es, according to every ones Capacity and Abi- 

lity in moderating bis Faculties for the ſeveral pur- 
poſer of it. Now the firſt thing in Religion, is to re» 
fine a Man's Temper, and the ſecond is, to govern bis 
Pratlice ; for if it do not mend Mens Spirits and re- 
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wrap + par by ſome Als, and if Ai be not 
continned mpon AG, the Diſpoſition will fail ; for things 
that 
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that are not brought to a State of Perfediion, will go back 
again, if they be not maintained in the ſame way that they 
were produced : Wherefore it will be worth the while to 
enquire what our moſt boly Religion aims at and after what 
manner it doth affefi tbe Perſon in whom it is lodged. 

Now Religion makes us live up to our bigbeſt Faculties, 
and teaches ns to pradiiſe ſuch Virtues as become rational 
Beings, who bear the Image of the Immortal God, and are 
exalted above the Inferior Creation, prompts us to ſcorn all 
Httions that ave baſe, unhanſom, or unwortby our State and 
Relation in which we ftand to our Creator, forbids us to 
do any thing that will maky ws like Beafts, or that would 
fink us into 2 lower order by Senſnality and Carnal-mind- 
edneſs, or that would transform us into the likeneſs of De- 
vils, by Pride, Preſumption, and Self conceit ; makes us 
God-like in Wiſdom, Righteouſneſr,Goodneſs,Charity,Com- 
paſſion”, in forgiving Injuries, pardoning Enemies, and in 
doing bnert to none, but good to oll, as we bave power and 
opportunity, adviſes us to follow the condul} of true and 
fincere Reaſon tames the Extravay ancy of our Paſſions,and 
regulates the Exorbitances of the Will, permits w the plea- 
ſures of our Badier ſo far as they may give no difturbance 
to the Mind, produces a ſweet and gracious Temper of Soul, 
calms in it ſelf and loving to Mankind \ begett in w free- 
domaf Spirit, and baniſbes groundleſs Fears, fooliſh Ima- 
finatians, and daſtardly Thoughts ; teaches ws to have 
right Canceptions of God, that be doth tranſati all things 
with Mankind, 4 loving F ather with bis Children, creates 
in ws « rational $atisfattion, and the joy of a good Conſci- 
ence, advances the Soul to its juſt Sovereignty over inferior 
Appetites, which would diſable it for all good and vertu- 
ans Altr, and render w weak , fooliſh, and unfit for any 
tbing that is generous or noble ; (frengtbens our Reaſon a- 
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gam(t the Onſets of the World, Fleſh and Devil, which 
1 effected chiefly by ftifling all manner of Intemper ance; 
for it 3s this that fruſtrater the Work of Religion, ei- 
ther by Fupifying or mmraging the Spirits, or by putting 
then into wregular Motions. 

Now therefore let us conſider, whether or no this Re- 
gion doth governs our Lives ; which we mutt learn, 
n't by our acquamtance with Syſtems and Models of 
Dromity, but by our keeping its Commandments : For 
wnleſs Chrilt be inwardly tormed in our Hearts, the 
Notions of Religion can ſave us no more, than Arts and 
Sciences, whilſt they lye only im Books and Papers with- 
out us, can make us learned : For Chriſt fFeſus did not 
undergo a reproachful Life and Death, merely to brmg 
tn a Notion into the World, without the « x 
mending, and reforming it ; ſo that Men might ful 
#: wicked, as they were before, and as much under the 
Power of the Prince of Darkneſs. Indeed Chriſt came 
fo expiate and attone for our Sins; but the end of this 
wat, that we might forlake all Ungodlinels and 
worldly Luſts. 

'Tis true, there be [ume that diſheatten us im this [pt- 
ritual Warfare, and bring an 11 Report upon & 
Land, which we are to conquer, telling of not 
but ſtrange Giants, the Sons of Anak, that we ſhall 
never be able to ſubdue; others would Juegef, that 
it us encuph for mw, if we be but once m @ ſtate of 
Grace, we need not take ſo great pains to travel any 
farther, er that Chniſt bath done all for us already 
without «1, and nothing need more to be done within us. 

Hearken not to them (I beſeech you) but bear what 
Caich ard Joſhua ſay; Let us go up at once and 
policls it ; tor we arc able coovercome them, the 

bugeſt 
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eff Armies of Lulfts, not by our vwn Strength, but 
7 foi lord of Hoſts; beer allo rhe zwhet. 
ſom Words of $.Peter; Give all diligence to add to 
your Faith Virtue, and to Virtue Knowledg, to 
Knowledg Temperance, and to Temperance Pa- 
nence, to Patience Godlneſs, and to Godlinels 
brotherly Kindneſs, and to brotherly Kindne( 
Charuy ; for if theſe things be in you, and abound, 
they make you, that ye ſhall neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledg of our Lord JelusChriſt, 
For Holineſs bath ſomething of God in it, and there- 
fore it muſt need; be  viftoruus and triumphant thing, 
Hnd as the Devils are always attrove to encourage 
Evil; ſo the heavenly Hoſt of bleſſed Angels are as bu- 
fie in promoting that which is good ; for we cannot 
imagin, but that the Kingdom of Light ſbould be as 
true 10 its own Intereſt, and as vigilant for the enlarg- 
mg it ſelf «r the Kingdom of Darkneſs. But then 
by Holmeſs is not meant @ mere Performance of the out- 
ward Duties of Religion, but an imward Soul and Prin- 
ciple of divine Life, that enirueneth the dead Carcaſs 
of all our outward Devotions : For this is the yulger Er- 
ror of Mankind ; they have dreadful 
Fire and Brimſftone, whilſt they feed in thei Hearts 6 
true and lroing Fire, that is, the Hell of Luſts, which 
miſerably ſcorches their Souls and they are not concerned 
at it ; they do not percerue bow Hell fteals upen them, 
whilſt they love bere. And as for Heaven, they gaze a- 
broad for it, as ſor ſome great and bigh Prefermens thas 
muſt come from without, and never look for the beg m- 
nings of it to ariſe within, mtheir own Mmds : Where- 
as nothing without «s can make us either bappy or nu- 
ſerable ; nothing can eizher defile or burt us, but what 
goeth out from us. I 
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I ſhall now ſhut nu) «ll with theſe two Conſiderations, 
to perſuade you fartber to the Love of Virtue. 

From the defire we all bave after Trath, which is not 
beld up by wrangling Diſputes, and ſyllogiſtical Reaſon- 
ings, but by the Purity of our Hearts and Linger, neither 
would it fail of overcoming the World, did not the Sen- 
ſnaliy of our Diſpeſitions, and the Darkneſs of our ſalſe 
Hearts flop its paſſage. 

And frem the Deſwes we bave of « true Reformation, 
which muſt be begna in our own Hearts and Lives 5 for 
elf eurwird Forms and Models thereof are of little 
worth without the inward Amendment of our own Saul ;: 
For the boſer Metals are not changed by their being caft 
into a good Mold, or by being made up in an elegans Fi- 
gure 3 neither will adulterate Silver paſr, when the 
CI neither can we be —— 

Corruptions of our Hearts are purged away : 
this once comes to paſs, then ſhall Chuiſt be ſet upon his 
Throne, then the Glory of the Lord ſhall overflow the 
Land, I 9m gr rm and 
2s Mount Sion, which be dearly loved, then by Refle- 
Hion we ſhall ſee onr ſelves as in a Glaſs, and nr Faulty 
being diſcovered, we ſhall readily endeavour to amend them; 
for it ts not in this caſe, ar in bodily Diſtemper;, when 
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himſelf. 


therefore to a Cure, is for @ Man to convince 
bimſelf by bis own Reaſon, that be bath done evil, and the 
ty 1 Ws tt ney 7 
pon : For it is to no purpoſe to complain of bad Times, ov 
to expel} better days, fo long ar Mankind are ſo averſe 
cleanſing their own Hearts : Whereas if the Motions 
and Inclin-tions of the Soul within were once ſet righs, of 
& 
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ings without will go true, becauſe they are all moved by 
bidden Springs > and if every Man would ftudy to 

do his en buſineſs in the ways of 4 virtmons and good 
Life, all Conmotions in the Earth and oll Differences 
A (my is tec Fo 
cluſfion from all thoſe wiſe Reflections «pon thing 5 
wider the Sun, Fear God and keep his Command- 
ments; for this is a Man's whole buſineſs, and bis 
whole Excellency: $0 that there is nothing in Religi 


Religias 
that I bave wondered at more, than to ſee many Chriſtians The beſt 


nothing at all iz this Caſe, any more than i does for 6 
Frenzy or Feaver 3 but that is a very falſe and danger- 
ons Principle, which ſome bave entertazned concerning Gad, 
4s if be did notreally defere the neſs of Man, bus - 
watched all Advantages to ſurprize bim iato Deſtrudtion , 
a1 if bus goodneſy was not Geyer > gu, gr 
of bis Natzre, but took bim at certain Fits, as it does the 
Sons of Men > as if we could bave no ſure Kale to know, 
when we might hope for bis Favor) as + 

eaven 
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from talſe 


Heaven were merely arbitrary in diſpenſing of things as 
be pleaſes, without conſidering any ification in bis 
Creatares : Whereas be, who will not believe there is ſ0 
much goodneſs in God, as that be did not make wi our 
own Ruin, can never bave any quiet in bis Mind, becauſe 
nothing but the goodneſs of God can be a reaſonable ground 
of Hope or Secxrity to bim. The next Miſchief to this doth 
ariſe from falſe Notions concerning Religion, as if it did 


Notionsof Polly conſiſt in the performance of external Duties ;, now 
God and we muſt not take the Meaſures of our Religion by the 
Religion. ebbings and flowings of our Spirits, that depend wpon onr 


natural Temper, but by s firm Reſolution of Soul to keep 
God's Commandments, by the conformity of our Wills to 
bis, and by the conſt ancy of our Obedience to bis Laws : 
Anotber Miſchief proceeds the frequent Interruptions 
and great Breacher of 3 12 Gif ; = this doth much 
diſquiet the Spirits of Men, ſo that uſually they betaky 
themſelves to falſe Principles for relief : Whereas that 
Perſon, who rightly underftands the Nature of God, who 
bath ons about bir Goodneſs to Mankind, 


+ bath true Notions abaut Religion, and is free from any 


melancholy Diftemper ; who doth for the moſt part conti- 
nue in an even courſe of Obedience, allowing for bum an 
Frailties, that befal the beſt of Men; be engoys a laſting 
Peace and Serenity of Mind, withwt any confiderable 
Change, but ſuch as be can give an account of from bis 
Senſible Failings and Variations. For I do not believe, 
that Comfort and Peace of Conſcience are ſuch arbitrary 
things, as thit God giver them to whom and when he 
pleaſes, without any regard of our Carriage towards bim, 
but God bath ſo ordered Matters, that Peace and Comfort 
fhall be the natural reſult of our Duty, and the diſcharge 
of a good Conſcience towards God and towards man. A 
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The truth ir, we do not live according to thoſe Rules of 
Righteonſneſ;, that are laid down in his Goſpel for the 
Government of our Liver, and ſv we art affraid to try our 
ſelver by this Evidence of our Love t» God, our Obedi- 
ence to his Commands 3 but are g/ad to bearkgn to any 
other obſcure ſigns, which we cannot be certain of, neither 
will they bring the buſineſs to any iſſue 3 likg 8 Man that 
bath ontrun bimſelf in bis Eftate, be is unwilling to look 
into his Books, but bad rather feed himſelf with ſome 
wncertain figns of his good Condition, than examin bis ac= 
counts, that be may truly know what i is. 

If we would not deceive our own Souls, we muſt bring 
our ſelves to this tenchſtone, Obedicnce to all the Laws 
of by this means we ſhall take « certain courſe to un- 
derſtand, what ſtate we are in; which Laws we are 
ſufficiently enabled to keep by that Grace and Aſfit ance that 
God,offerr, and ir never dettied to thoſe that are not want- 
ing to themſelves : And Man being the only Creature in this 
viſible World, that is formed with a Capacity of Worſhip- 
ing and Enjoying bir Maker, we have no juſt pretence to 
Regſon, nnleſ7 our Reaſon be determined to ations of Re- The beſt 
ligion : For as Men, we are endowed with ſuch a F acul- way to 
iy, as is capable of apprebending a Deity, and of egpeing _—_ Son 
4 tate after this Life ; whence it follows, that onr ©1164 
proper Happineſs muſt confift in the perfeing of this Facul- is,muſt be 
ty which nothing elſe but Religion can ſo much as pre- from 
tend to : it is true indeed, Health, Riches, Reputation, = x 
Safety, are neceſſary to render our Condition pleaſant and —— 
comfortable in this World : Now berein appears the ad- ,.q. 
vantage of Religion, that it is not only the Moral but the ments. 
Natural Canſe of all theſe things, becauſe it doth nat only 
entitle w to an Eternal Reward from a Fuſt and Wiſe 
Providenee, but by # Phyſical Efficacy it procures for us 
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Without cies amongſt Men, 4s would not leave ſo much as the ſha- 
Religion dow or face of common boneſty and order in the World 1 


— a there being no kind of Vice, which Men would not abandon 


ub of eſe bing, wherein our Temporal Haypunſi doth 

Oeqanlaig wa Cod carong ts Tons 

ermg, 

dewan þ. ba pam ubmit to bis Government, and were 

we to chuſe the Laws we would be bound te obſerve, it 

were not poſſible for us to make any Propoſals, which wpon 
all accounts ſhould be mare for ous Intereſt, than thoſe very 

Conditions to which we are obli iged by the Rules of Virtue 

and Religion : Fer were theſe and the fear of « God whely 

extinguiſhed, there would follow ſuch wild Extravagan- 


themſelves unto, conſidering bow impetuous therr natural 
Appetites are, and the power of Temptations. 

itnals indeed, and external Obſervations of Re lars 1 
—_—_— lied with, and Men without much 

LET 10 them, becauſe they may be confiſt ent 

es Grivey ">. uf but they are impatient of predica! Du- 
ves, becauſe tbey fetter their Inclinations to Sinz this is 
COTE STO I RIPE 
$0 bear. 
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Hence it bath been , that there is no Re» 
ligion in the World, en , Turkiſh, or Pagan, 
ſo careleſly obſerved Sp its Pſi: a Ours is, 


the moſt part $ 
ſes; whereas nniverſal Goodneſs and Virtze are the indi» 
Jpenſible Injunions of Chivltianity : Now to abſtain from 
all appearance of Evil, and to keep our [elves nnſpatted from 
tbe World, goes againſt the Grain, lays the Axe to the 
root of the Tree, ts ou $ the Ethiopian, while he 


& alive: And Diogenes Lactins giver this Reaſon, oo 
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cloſer to their Rule than the Stoicks 
2" cer only what Men had a mind 
— but the later, orders mh made 
And whot Chriftiens nught to he, our Fuligjon teacher, Why we 
let us therefore be ſcriow in the pradiice of #, —_ —_— 
ſon among many others, becauſe when a tew days are de 
we muſt all of us go to the place, whence we + = 
not return 3 and when we come to dye, nothing then will 1, 1.0m. 
be of advantage to us, but the Teltimony of oux Confei- 
ences, that in ſimplicity and Godly lincerity, we have 
had our Converſation in this World ; zpen which me 
ag my Jthat there is laid up for 3 a Crown 
Ge dey of de ahh K rgbteous 
GS ode of big appear ance, 
ſhall come to bring every work to 
"7 fare thing whether it be good, or. ubether he 
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Of Magnificence, 103. 
Of Magnanimity, 115» 
Of Meekneſs or Gentleneſs of Spirit, 135. 
Of the Three converfible Virtmes, and Firſt of Comtty 

or Afﬀability, 156. 
Of Veracity, 169. 
Of Urbanzity, 133, 
Of Modeſty, 193. 
Of Taciturnity, or the Government of Speech, 202, 
Of 7uſtice, 220, 
Ot Intellefinal Virtues, 245. 
Of Art, 247» 
Ot Prudence, 263». 
Of Underſtanding, Science, and Wiſdom, 287 
An Enquiry into the Cauſer of the Decay of Moral 


ETHICKS, 


HIS is the peculiar End and Ulſe- 
fulneſs of the Chriſtian Religion, 


to eſtabliſh real Virtue in the 

World: And in the Primitive 
Ages of Chriſtianity, the Virtues of Cha- 
rity, Meekneſr, Patience, and Humility, were 
eſteemed the diſtinguiſhing Graces of the 
5 in chat time the plain, the bumble; 
the downright Chriſtian was never diſ- 
piſed as a mere Moraliſt. The firſt Preach- 
ers taught 
Salvation 


to be reformed, was without any more ado 


to be regenerate. 
THE Dodrine therefore of Ethicks con- 4n enqui- 
tains the principal Part or End of Human?) 97 
Life z which tho it is not to be had under jm © 
the Sun, where nothing either or bad 4ion:. 
hath any long Duration; yet ſomething we 
mult aim at and lay hold on; in the due 
culture whereot we may place our greateſt 
Eaſe and Happineſs. This thing, whatever 
B it 
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Of the Nature of E T HICKS. 
it is, muſt neceflarily include theſe three 


Conditions. 

Firſt, I 7 muſt be agreeable and ous to 
Flumane Nature ; for that we ſeek for, muſt 
be moſt excellent ; and what Exce can 
be in that, whereof ſenſleſs and brute Crea- 
tures do partake equally with our ſelves? 

Secondly, I T muſt give us full Content ; 
for ſo long as we defire ſomewhat more, 
it is not poſſible, that the Heart ſhould reſt 
ſatisfied. 

Thirdly, I T muſt be within owr power to 
get it, if we pleaſe; for what ſarisfaQtion 
or happineſs can be in that from which we 
may be hindered, either in the attaining or 
continuing \t ? 

Moral H s, who in his ſearch for Happineſs can 
_ hnd any thing wherein theſe Properties meet, 
ihe p,,. (bould fo highly value that Treaſure, as 
perties of to fell all to purchaſe the Field where it is. 
_ In the mean time, till ſomething better be 
"* brought to light, we will be contented to 
take Moral Virtze into our confideration, 

and fee whether theſe three Properties are 

to be found in her. But before we do this, 

it is fit we ſhould confider ſome great Mi- 

ſtakes of the old Philoſophers about this 
matter ; one was, That they would have 

their Chiefclt Good in this Life 5 another 


Was, 
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was, They would have it fo in their own 
power, and within themſelves, that neither 
God nor man ſhould be able to hinder 
ther of it. Herein lay the fundamental 
Difference berween the Morality of the The </- 
Acadewicks and Stoicks, The courſe the, 
Platoniſis took, was to purge their Minds tbe Mor«- 
of frowerd Humors, to moderate their Paſ-*?? 7 *** 
ſons, to furniſh themſelves with Prudence, mich; and 
and then whatever happen'd, to govern S:#ct. 
themſelves by the Laws of Wiſdow and 
Moderation ; becauſe when the Mind is en- 
___ with _ it is able to ex- 
rat ſomething at to its own Inter- 
elts, from the moſt wx th Accidents. The 
Stoicks fooliſhly thought, that we ſhould 
be diſquieted with perpetual Fears, if our 
Happineſs were not wholly lodged within 
our own Breaſts: Whereas a wiſc and good 
Man, that conſiders the wwcertainty of things, 
will neither be ſo ſtupid, as to be ſawrpriz'd 
with any Diſaſter, nor ſo filly, as to en- 
creaſe it by a fruitleſs Anxiety, but will 
make the beſt of his Condition, by a diſ- 
creet management of himſelf and his A- 
aions. 

Now Ariſtotle, that great Maſter of 
Ethicks, in his inquiſition after the Proper- 
ties of Moral Virtue, firſt falls upon the 

B 2 con- 
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conſideration of Good, what it is, and de- 
fines it to be, That which all our Defires aim 
atz and indeed, what can fatisfie our De- 
fires, but that which i iss ood ; «at even evil 
things, when they we & t atrer, LY 
von. us under the ſhew 
comes that common linion of ms 
apparens  verum Bonum ; Bonum & 
| an rationi. From this reneral dcfrip. 
tion of what is good, he comes in parti- 
cular to confider of Bonum _—_— And 
ſceing there are things w are in- 
deed profitable md ad ford Man, he makes 
yet a more particular Enquiry, whether 
there be not hve one thing, wherein eve- 
ry Man places the End of all his Dehres. 
'Tis true, that every Man propoſeth to 
himſelf ſowewhat, which if he could once 
arrive at, he would think himſelf a happy 
The Þi;. Perſon. "One ſeeketh Pleaſure and Eaſe, as 
_ } Ariſtippms and the Cyrenaicks did z a ſecond 
_ Oo ” would have Indolence, or a freedom from 
m0ns all Trouble, which che cxreans wiſhed 
_ another perhaps prefers a ſort of Wiſ- 
Chiefefe om without Senſe, like that of the Stoicks3 
One fixes his Mind upon Wealth and Abun- 
dance; another upon Honor and State; and 
a third (hall purſue with all his »ight ſome 
particular Courſe of Life, as a Trade, or any 
way 
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way of Buſineſs ; which if he could bring 
to any perfection, he ſuppoſes he ſhould 
have his Deſires fully anſwered, A mul- 
titude of Fancies there are of this kind, al- 
moſt as many as there are Complexions a- 

Men, wherein Mankind have been 
uſed to: lodge their final Good, or the ut- 
moſt ſcope of their Wiſhes. It will not 
therefore be amiſs to enquire, what this is, 
and whether it be poſhble to find that mat» 
ter out, which would be adequate ts all 
our Defires. 

And Firſt, I T may well be doubted, fince 
no Man was ever yet known to poſſeſs on 
Earth, that thing which could fully fatis- 
he him. 

Secondly, I F we ſuppoſe any Man to 
have had it, yet the very Anxiety and Fear 
of loſng it, would abate much of the Plea- 
ſure he might take in the Enjoyment of ir. 

Thirdly, T H E unavoidable cxpettation 
of Death were enough to draw off all our 
Inclinations after this World, fince that af- 
ter Death, Nature affords us no Proſpe@ or 
Certainty of any thing, wherein we may 
place our laſt Eaſe and Contentment : So that 
the enquiry, What it is which would final. 
ly content us, is likely to prove no other, 
than that vain phantaſtical Labour which 

B 3 many 
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many Men to their utrer ruine have taken 
in purſuit of the Philoſopher's Stone. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING all this, we 
muſt find out ſomething, which we may 
truly call our firal Goods For that reſtleſs 
Deſire after it, which is ally in all 
Men, cannot be to no e, fince God and 
Nature never made any thing in veiz, nei- 
ther 1s it conliſtent with his Taftice or Good- 
weſs to put any Creature upon a continual 
Rack ; the contrary to which were una- 
voidably true, if under the Sun there were 


nothing, which might anſwer this #riverſa/ 
Appetite. 


How Mev BEFORE we affirm any thing concern- 


have been » 


ing it, we mult firſt determine, what 7t 7s 
xot : For the Errors of Men have been fo 
many, that we need be ſure of what we do, 
left we run into the fame Miſtakes. The 
principal Cheat of all, which hath miſled 
moſt, is Pleaſure ; by which I do not mean 
any eroſs and carral Pleaſure, of which 
Men are naturally a//amed, as being very 
fickle and ſoon at an end; which will not 
ſuit with our laſt Hopes, that are eternal. 
For the Content received in Meats and 
Drinks, and the Conſequences thereof, 
Z uſt and Wantonneſs, are fo ſhort lived, fo 
full of Satiety and Sickneſs, that even Fpi- 
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curns declared, the ſmalleſt Diet was the 
beſt; and indeed he that is reſolved to 
ſubdue his Body, muſt be ſure to cut off 
all zzxece/ſſary Convoys of Meats and Drinks, 
and the Seige cannot laſt long. Bur as for 
that other more refin'd Pleaſure, which con- 
fiſts in the SatisfaFion of the Mind, and 
in the conſtant Approbation of Yirtze; this 
comes near the point, but fails of it, as be- 
ing a Concomitant of it, but not the Thing 
it ſelf. 

Secondly, Many have choſen Riches Richer 
and of all things for the End of 7597" 
their Defires; but this will not hold, be- of «w 
cauſe the tual Care of preſerving them, P*/r**- 
or the endleſs Fear of loſing them, will not 
ſuffer them to bring any Happineſs to us, 
which ought to be without Care of keep- 
ing, and without Fear of loſing. 

Thirdly, TH £ more polite and elegant Ow Hap- 
ſort of Men place their Felicity in Honours, u_ he 
but neither is it here to be found ; for Ho- found in 
nour is not in him that bears, but in him Hers. 
that affords it, as thoſe are honour'd, who 
diſcharge the greateſt weight of their Prin- 
ces Aﬀairs; and we often ſce that thoſe 
Men, which to day were moſt honour'd, 
and to morrow upon defiance of thoſe that 


honour'd them, prove molt contemptible, 
B 4 cven 
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ſelves, and not in other Men. 


. ſelves ha only for their Skill in 
_— Letters, oh -A have —— ith un- 
sucreaſe of yrearied pains 3; the Authority of Ari 
- oþ hath driven them upon this it, who 

according to his nice way of wg all 
things, hath divided Knowledg into contens- 
lative and praGical ; whereas Knowledg is 
ut the outward dreſs and trimming as It 
were of a Man, and may be found in the 
molt unhappy, and cannot therefore be 

true Felicity, 
Norinthe THERE are but two things remaining, 
Ideas} 1n which fome Men place their Happineſs; 
_- the firſt is the Idea of Good, a Fancy of 
ried. Plato's; tor he, conceiving that there were 
in God certain Exemplaria, or Patterns of 
all things 1n full perfection, taught, that in 
the Contemplation of tteſe our final Good 
conſilted. Some DoRrines of this kind have 
been delivered in 'our Schools; what elſe 
do the Scholaſtick Writers mean by their 
ſaying, that our laſt Happineſs muſt be had 
in the viſual Sight of God) But this muſt 
be after our Death, when we ſhall behold 
and 
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omg nay ry, eng 
which ef > to Pradice, is very clear and 


which we ſhould find our chicfeſt Good; 
theſe Men came near, but fell ſhort of the 
Truth: For Yirtze is a Habit, and Habits 
are for Aftions : Now it is confeiled, that 
our chiefeſt Good is our ultimate End, and 
all rhings are for it, bur its ſelf for no other 
end. As for what Ariſtotle ſays, That a 
bappy Man cannot be in a calamitows con- 
dition, he errs according to his Principles, 
by which he requires Riches and Health of 
Body to the making up his happy Man 3 
Whereas let him be in his Perſon _—_ 

ealth- 
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healthful or diſeaſed ; let him be for his For- 
tunes rich or poor, all is one; for every 
Condition of Life is alike the Obje& of 
Virtue, and for that reaſon no ſtranger to 
Happineſs. 

HAvinG fought after Felicity where 
it is not, it remains that we ſearch for it 
where it #-; otherwiſe the moſt matzral and 
moſt ſincere of all our Defires would be falſe 
and wprofitable. Some define it to be ſawn 
mun Bonum; others Bonum bominis maxi- 
me expetendum ; fome that it's Bomum honeins 
per ſe ſufficiens;, that which is able alone 
to ſatishe all our Deſires. All chis and 
much more is true, and yet we are never 
the wiſer: For the Queſtion ſtill is, what 
wonderful thing this is, in which af theſe 
attributes are to be found. For in this 
caſe it happens as it doth with a wayfaring 
Man, who being asked, Whither he goes ? 
Should anſwer co one Man, That he went 
to his Journeys end; to another, that he 
went thither where his Buſineſs lay; to a 
third, that he was travelling to a place, 
whither when he came, he need go no 
farther : For all this js truce, and yet he 
hath not told whither he is goingz had he 
reply'd, That he went to London, to Pars, 
or to Rome, he had fatish'd the —_— 

e 
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Some ſuch thing befalls us here ; for to be 
the chiefeſt Good, the laſt End, to be the 
moſt Good, and a thouſand things 
befides we may be told, and yet our Jour- 
neys end not known at all. But without 

more Circumlocutions, we may be po- 
fitive, that our Happineſs conſiſts in Aion, Ow Hap- 
and in that aftion alone, which proceeds 23% 
from Yirtze, and we may define it thus, thee 4- 
Felicitas eft aio vite ſecundum Virtutem ; nmr 
for to lead our Lives according to Virtue, {;,,. 
is in this Life the Supreme Good, and he Yirme. 
that knows no more of Happineſs than this, 
may reſt contented, and enquire no far- 
ther. Ariſtotle ſeems to require a little 
more; but ſome Men are fo vain, that 
they know not when they have ſaid enough. 

THAT the leading our Life by the Rules 
of Virtxe, is the only true Happineſs, appears 
by this, that it hath all thoſe Properties 
which are required to make true Fappineſs. 

Firſt, I'T is in owr power; for we fee 
frequent Advices uſed to bring Men to the 
Practice of Virtue, which were alcogether 
vain, had they no power to become (o ; 
for who ever adviſcd a Man to an Impol- 
ſibility ? 

Secondly, IT is proper to Mankind; for 
what do we behold in any other kind of 


Being, 
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of this 


bappy- 


that can make us either caſie or 
happy ? The rational Faculties, which are 
bufied in moderating thoſe Paſſions, that 
are common to us and Beaſts, are innone 
but Man; by the _— whereof we can 
maſter theſe Heats of Mind, and make 
them ſubmit to better Condutt. 

Thirdly, TH1s only affords us £wiet 
and Contentwent. Had we all thoſe glori- 
ous things which the Vulgar gaze at and 
admire; let there be wanting only the in- 
ward teſtimony of a good Conſcience, which 
Virtue only can give us, all theſe are as no» 
thing, and but cold Comforts, and which 
is worlſt of all, they will at length fail, For 
Honour, Wealth, and Pleaſure have Wings 
and fly away; only the memory of a vir. 


The thing; tuous Life laſts for ever, The Excellency 


of all things in the World confiſts more in 


ING ay Opinion than Reality ; in Expe@ation much 
ro make us More than Frnjoyment : Beſides a great part 


of a Man's Lite is gone before he arrives at 
'*m; and when his Senſes are dim with 
Age, Pleaſures are unſavory to the Pa» 
late. And if we conſider theſe things ingly 
and apart, they are of no weight at all; 
and this is the Misfortune, no Man can en- 
joy tkem all zogetber; tor how can any one 


think it aFclicity to have aſtrong Body with» 
out 


| 


_— 
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out CT to have his Gre- 
naries fall is Conſtitution crazy : What 
are Riches, -unleſs Pleaſures attend them ? 
Yet he that follows Pleaſure, ſhall never 

Riches : What profits it, to have a heal- 
thy Body and a weak Seals Yet the pam- 
pering the forwer, will ſurely bring feeble- 
neſs the latter : What doth it fignifie 
to multiply Noeriozs, and enlarge our Know. 
ledg of things, when he that encreaſes his 
Kynowledg, encreaſes only his Sorrow : Nay 
the Glories of this World will diſappoint 
a Man 
ticular 


in that matter, which they par- 

ly ſed him: For it you ask 
the Rich Man, whether his Wealth hath 
freed him from Care, or hath afforded him 
any Ezſe ; he will tell you, That the poor 
Man's Neceſſities are not fo heavy, as his 
Troubles are by reaſon of his great Abun- 
dance, whereby his Spirits are broken in- 
ſtead of being ſupported. So Men in the 
higheſt Places of Honowr, may believe them- 
ſelves ſafe and enſlaved to no Man's Will ; 
but it is quite otherwiſe, no Perſons are 
ſo much concerned in the Hamors of thoſe 
below them and of thoſe above them too, 
as they are. Thus tranſitory and vain 1s 
the Happineſs of every voluptuous Man, he 


finds in the iſſue nothing but Vexation ; ſo 
that 
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that there is not half ſo much delight in 
the Fruitions of Luxury, as there is un the 

- Denial of our Defires after it. 
An beoueſt WHEREFORE ſetting alide Ariftotle's 


tho $. Aug»ſtine could afford it no hi 
place in the Life of a Chriſtian, than to be 
a 7yrocininum Chriſtiani, is indeed the chief 
Ingredient in a virtuous and Diſpo- 
ſition, and mingleth it ſe}f with every part 
of our Chriſtian Life, whatſoever ſtate it be, 
high or low : For whether it concern God 
or man, rich or poor, fortunate or miſera- 
ble; whether in publick or private, in a 
high Condition, or in a low and inferior 
Orb, to behave our ſelves becomingly, and 
as we ought, upon every occaſion, is all 
ſumm'd up in the Word Hoxeſty. What- 
ſoever the Philoſophers have aſlerted con- 
cerning other things, Bone Fortune, Bong 
Corporis, (erves only to breed 
Diſputes: Therefore Lacian, that witty and 
ſharp Senſor of the Philoſophers, calls the 
Epicureans GiAndbror, the Followers of Plato 
TiAgdttei, the Peripaterticks g:iAbriumas for 
according as they ſtood aftefted to Plea- 
ſure, Honor, and Wealth, ſo they pronounced 
of 
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of their meſs : And Ariftotle was lo ex- 
with Wealth, that he made 
his Yice a of his Philoſophy, and en- 
titles his Riche; umto Happineſs : But we 
have reſolved u better Grounds, not 
to venture our ſelves, where he, a great 
Maſter in Science, was ſhipwreckt ; neither 
will ſcek for Happineſs where he could never 
find it in this World : But we muſt look for 
the expetaion of future 31J, things which 
tion Bliſs, things whi 
Ariſtotle never dreamt of : For all things 
—_ -—__— little and —— 
ſcanty, every thing in Religion 1s 
vaſt and infinite ; gs be more ſo, 
than to live always with God, and to have 
a Joy in a Max's Self. Here, as 
in aGlaſs, we behold the beſt and moſt de. 
fireable Objetts; her Revelations refreſh 
and bear up our Spirits, becauſe in them 
the Mind is at peace, and we may with the 
moſt raviſhing delight, lay out our whole 
Thoughts upon Heavenly things, which as 
are moſt rewote, ſo they are too 

for the 1 R_ Here we have 
the moſt healing Remedies againſt all the 
Miſeries of Human Life, a Relief for every 
Agony of the Mind, and a Comfort againſt 
every Danger : Whereas to be rich or bo- 
norable, 
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are only the Creatures wen 


les of Reli rap es? 
Rorfer and acquaer ie with Ti- 
a9 Cal of Religion there Life hereafter. yg 


a 


Conditions, 


yloſo 


nine in Aero 

ro us in a perous 

we fall lower, Ageryetery Soft 
9 of Deliverance: Therefore 
uch Rules of Life, as will ne- 


we hath if they be carefully purſued, nei- 
ther can a religiow Man be diſap- 
are as 


HENCE wo Grafour Rules, that 
it 1s pregnant with #7; and H 5 
abvþ-r. nr gina npudbrn or ang. 
Needs of Humane Nature ; OPIN 
the Faculties of Men, infinitely 


to the Content and 7Tranquillity of the Mind ; 
it is ſuch a thing, as every wiſe Man would 
chuſe, as molt becoming the Dignity of _ 

tiona 


—  — _ 
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tional Nature, and moſt conducive to his 
Happineſ?: It rids the Mind of irkſom and 
vexatious 7honehts, exempts Men from the 
Troubles and Tumuks of diſquieting Paſ- 
ſeons ; it frees the Conſcience of all fad Re- 
fleSions 5 is the greateſt Art of Joy and 
Pleaſure 5 It makes us Godlike as well in 
the Heppineſs as 1n the Purity of our Lives ; 
In ſhort, it hath in it all the excellent and 
amiable Qualities which can prevail upon 

the Reaſons and AtﬀeCtions of Mankind. 
HAvinG then defined Happineſs to be, 
the leading of our Lives according to Vir- 
tne, it remains in the ſecond place, that 
we make enquiry, What Virtxe is? Which 
that we may the better do, we are to en- 
uire, in what order and raxk of things to 
nd it. It being a Quality, it muſt be ei- 
ther an Habit, or a Paſſion, but a Paſſion 
it cannot be; for Paſfons, luch as Fear, An- 
ger, Luſt, and the like, are Natural ; but 
Vertne 1s gotten by Care and Study. Now 
it was never known, that any Man was 
born virtuous, but attain'd unto tt by long 
Prattice. Yirtze therefore muſt be reckon'd 
amongſt Habits ; for they only are contra- 
ted by Labor and Induſtry : Now Habits 
have ſomething of relation ; we mult there- 
fore find out ſomething, unto which this 
Virtue, 


_—_— 
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V'irtue, which is a Habit, doth refer : To 
know this, we mult underſtand, that there 
are ſome things in our Nature, which we 
call {ffeFions, or Paſſions, or Perturbation ; 
if they gently move us, we call them Afﬀe- 
ions ; it more ſtrongly, they are Paſſions ; 
it more bojſtrouſly, then we name 'em Per- 
turbations : So that theſe are really one thing 
called by three Names, according to that 
— degree of heat into which they put us. 
_—_— Now, that which holds the Bridle and 
rates he governs their Motions; which allays their 
P:Jouv. Heat, it it be too violent; raiſes them it 
thcy be too low; which gives their juſt de- 
gree, ſets bounds to their ragingz keeps 
'©m from Exceſs, if they prove too warm , 
and from Deficiency, it they be too tame. 
This is that which we uſually call Yirtze, 
and may be defin'd Moderatrix Paſſionum 3 
for this Definition ſufficiently opens the Na- 
ture and Condition of it: But Ariſtotle 
would have us go a little more about the 
Buſh, and takes more pains than needs. 
Now he will have Virtze to be Fabitzs 
eggaipelhngs in mediocritate conſiſtens ; by 
which word eggeipsxjs are excluded all 
thoſe things which are done raſhly and by 
chance, naturally by coaRion or conſtraint, 
the meaning whereof may be underſtood 


by 
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by conſidering 1ſt, there is Guan, Reaſon 
or Advice. 2ly G4Anas, voluntas, or the 
Will. Now for want of proper Words to 
expreſs the thing, we are often forced to 
confound the fame Action in Mex and in 
Beaſts: For that which is apyy oez5:G., 
the beginning of action,in Mex and in Beaſts, 
in Beaſts hath no proper word to expreſs 
it, but we call it by that general Name of 
coun, and this 1n the attion of Man 1s named 
Beanos* Altho the thing be one and the 
lame in both; yet many times the want of 
a Proper Name to expreſs it by, doth breed 
ſome Confuſron. The Philoſopher tells us, 
That Men do many things, + @&g Lip" trol, 
2M ESvupue, when they tollow the 
Suggeſtions of Senſe, and not the Dictates 
of Reaſon. S. Argnſtine plainly diſtinguiſhes 
them, when be faith, Yoluntas eſt non niſt in 
bonir; nam in malis flagitioſiſque fattis cu- 
piditas proprie dicitur, non voluntas : The 
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intelleQual part is that, from whence {pring 7. ;n4et. 
all rational Attions, and in the judgment /eftual 


ruling the Will hes all the blame or the the Spring 


good, that is praile-worthy in what we do. if ul! ra: 
Whilſt Bealts work and at with all fud- #1! 4 
denneſs, and without - deliberation, Man 


works conlideratcly and with advice , in 
our Language we call this Fees Will, 10 
C 2 Latin 
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Latin liberum arbitrium, 10 Greek «9 1uiy @ 
I ip 5d * As for that proud and inſo- 
lent word aum£smey, It is not to be heard 
of in the Writings of Epidetzs, or any mo- 
deſt Philoſopher, but only among ſome 
Greek Divines; and in them nothing more 
is meant by it, than that Power which Man 
hath over his Moral Attions: This is that 
Spirit of our Minds, as the Apoſtle terms 
it, which makes our Actions virtzoxs: For 
we are not moved as natural Agents are, 
but it is in our power to leave the things 
we do undone; neither can there be any 
Choice, unleſs the thing which we take, be 
ſo in our power, that we might have re- 
fuſed itz and we muſt take ſpecial care, 
that we diftinguiſh between the Wl! and 
the Appetite; the Objett of the firſt is, what- 
7%; foever good we may be lead to by Reaſon 3 
and 4p; the Object of the latter is, whatſoever good 
tice = may be deſired by Senſe : Now AtieCtions, 
23") fach as Joy, and Grief, Fear and Anger, 
being, as it were, the ſundry Modes of 
of Appetite, can neither be (tirr'd by a thing 
indifferent, nor forbear being moved at the 
fight of ſome other things; ſo that it is 
not altogether in our power ſo to mode- 
rate theſe AﬀeRtions, as never to be moved 
by them 3 but we may command the Actions 

that 
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that iſſue from the Diſpofition of the Will. 
And to our Wills only our Paſſions are ſub- 
jet ; not that it is in our power wholly, whe- 
ther we will be 4 or not, whether we P:/im; 
will be moved by L»ſ# or Fear, but only _—_—— 
when they are up, and would hurry us -— 
into evil Actions, it 15s in our power to re- 
ſtrain their force, and to do nothing at their 
command : For wherein we cannot be hin- 
dred, there only are we free ; but in what- 
ſoever we may be hindered, there we have 
not this Liberty: So ſmall a matter ic is, 
called Free-will, that hath kindled fo much 
Controverſie, and railed fo great a ſtir a- 
mongſt Men, 

AN ÞD here cometh in a third thing, which 
we are to obſerve, fiadiou, that is, Com- 
fultation; wherein we ſee the neceflity of 
having Free-wil/. For ſince in many impor- 
tant Caſes of Human Life ir doth nor ap- 
pear, What is ro be done upon the ſudden, 
it is neceſlary to take ſome time to adviſe 
and conſult, Beaſts, becauſe they fee upon 
the ſudden what they have to do, have 
not this benefit of Advice, but as foon as 
ever they ſee what to avoid, and what to 
purſue, immediatly act accordingly : But 
with Mar it is not ſo 5 many things there 
are, which at firſt fight, ſeexs fair and de- 

CG 1 lircable 
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fireable, that upon examination prove other- 
wife; and many things are harſh, unplea- 
fant, or dangerous at frſt ſight, which up- 
on tryal are fitted for our ute, and there- 
fore ought to be purſued. 

HENCE it is, that our Jus or Incline 
tion to act, muſt be frequently ſuſpended, 
and not preſently be ſet on work, but upon 
{erious Conhderation, what is moſt fit and 
convenient for us to do : And here comes 
ID Tepwperrs or Eleftion, which is as 1t were 
the Conclution from the Premilcs. 

WHATSOEVER therefore offers its 
ſelf to us, is firſt Bean, for ſome reaton 
to be dchred s [xcondly Bed dim, it muſt 
admit of Conſultation z and in the third 
place it muſt be reaper, fit upon good 
advice to be choſen. This 1s the juſt mean 
mg of what Ariſtotle ſays of Virtue, that - 
it IS halts TE; zipek X's wel cle roms. 

BEFORE we come to conlid:r turther of 
h's Definition, wherein the very Formot Vir. 


\tue doth conlift, it will not be amils to ſpeak 
{omewrat of the Paſſions ot the Mind, in the 
5. dic framing of which into order, the very 


Art, as it were, of living well doth conhilt. 

N o w the mind of Man, from whence 
they come, hath two prircipal parts; the 
one proper to Mar; the other common to 


Him 
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Him and Beaſts ; the firſt we call the In- 

telleFual Part or Reaſon ; the ſecond is Senſe 

or ſenſual Appetite. Reaſon is the 7 39muso- 

455 and Guide to Senſe, whoſe Virtues are 

Prudence, Science, Art, and (uch like, which 

becauſe they are not Moral but JntelleFnal 

Vertues, we ſhall not at preſent ſpeak to : 

For Senſe is our Subject, as being the pro- 

per Obje&t and Matter of Moral Virtne. 

Which interior part of the Saul is divided 

by Philoſophers into concupiſcible and iraſci- 

ble; the former tends to that which is good 

and deliehtfal ; the latter arms the Soul a- 

gainſt whatſoever is diſagreeable and difficult. 
BETWIXT theſe two all the affections 

are divided and are chiefly employed in their 

Buſineſs: Concupiſcence, Defire, Luſt, Hun- 

ger, Thirſt, Hatred, and others of the like 

Nature belong to that, which we call the 

concupiſcible part : Pride, Contempt, lmpa- 

tience, Anger, Fear, Boldnefs and the hie 

generous and brave Paſſions, belong to what 

we lay 1s the zraſcible part of the mind. 

Whatſoever it is that ſtrikes the Son, ronch- 

es it to the quick, and moves it to ACtION 77. o:e 

or Paſlicn, muſt needs proceed from one f Mal 

of theſe : wheretore to give thele their | pgs = 

meaſure and proportion, to mould and :/c* Paſi= 

tetper 'em well, is the proper Othce of 9: 

Moral Firtue. C 4 IN © y 
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N o w all the Paſlions of the ſenſitive 
Soul are apt to offend in being either too 
much, or too little, and the prudent choice 
of juſt what is enough, 1s the chief work 
of Virtue, Which Mediocrity 1s call'd by 
thoſe who love to talk learnedly or ra- 
ther obſcurely, Arithmetical and Geometri- 
cal : Arithmetical Mediocrity is that, which 
is equally diſtant from both extremes, is 
ever one and the lame; as the Mean be- 
tween Two and Ten, is unakerably Six, 
which by Four exceeds Two, and by Four, 
fails of Ten: For if we add Four to Two 
it makes Six, but if we add Four to Six, 
ic makes Ten, Geometrical Mediocrity 1s 
ſo placed betwixt the extremes, as the 
matter requires, to which it 1s refer'd 
therctore 1t 1s ſometimes more, ſometimes 
Icls, and not always the ſame: Such a me- 
dium, as the Taylor obſerves in making your 
Apparel, he requires not the ſame meaſure 
of Cloth for all, but only ſo much as is 
necellary for your Perſon: For the Phylt- 
cian, 1t I wo Drams of Rhubarb will not 


1% +1, (erve for 1s Potion, doth not forthwith 
Mederi- 1in{ule (tx or ten more, but he examines 
ty 14 4 the Nature of the Diſeaſe, the Strength and 
ED 04 69 10n of the Patient ; and accord- 


aid to be 


D.4C 74. 
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ingly he makes up his Doſe. Such a kind 
of 
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of medium 3s Vertue, ſometimes inclining 
to the leſs, ſometimes to the more; as it 
is in temperance ; where the Mcdiocrity is 
not ſtill the ſame , but changes according 
to the variety of Perſons : A Student, who 
is but of a thin body, or a fickly perſon 
eats not ſo much as a Day-Labourer, but 
eats in proportion to the ability of his Sto. 
mach; the liberal man gives not always the 
ſame Alms ; the wealthy give more, men 
of meaner Eſtates leſs : So the Widows 
two Mites were ſufficient, becauſe ſhe gave 
according to her Condition; the rich Pha- 
riſce gives perhaps a great deal more, and 
yet gives too little, becauſe he beſtows nor 
his Charity according to the largeneſs of 
his Means : Hence it 1s, that Virtucs are 
mama 14 pov, aim at the wedinm ; and 
hence it alſo comes to pals, that it is fo 
difficult to find the true wedinns out ; for 
there are infinite ways to miſs, or to ſhoot 
beſide the Mark, but there 1s only one way 
to hatt it, 

To do which one thing, a virtuous Man ;4-,7;,.; 
muſt have the perſe@ ule of his Reaſon : y> we we fie 
on this account tone Philofuphers have dr ng 
ſputed, whether yeang Pertons ſhould hear p44 p.y 
or read their Letlons, and have determined, 
they ſhould not : And Ariſtotle tots it down 
tor 
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for a Maxim, that 7owth are not fit Hear- 
ers of Moral Philoſophy. For the fickle 
neſs of their Fancy, the unrulineſs of their 
Paſſions, the wild Sallies of their Aﬀedti- 
ons, ſuffer 'em not to reap any benefit by 
virtuous Diſcipline or Education : But 
when Age hath ſomewhat cool'd the Heats 
of Paſlion ; when Wiſdom and Experience 
hath cured all the Boylings of their Blood, 
and hath maſter'd every exorbitant Hu- 
mour : Then 1s the proper time to cultivate 
the Soil, and ſow the Secds of Vertue. 

HowSOEVER it be with this part of 
Ariitotle's Doctrin, yer by the method he 
preſcribes, the Hearer of Moral Precepts 
muſt have ſuch a ſhare of Pradence, as may 
render him able to chooſe ſo much Paſſion, 
as is due unto the Action which he un- 
dertakes, 

How this Choice can be made by Yosth, 
unleſs they be fir{t well diſciplined, 1s more 
than Ariſtotle hath taught us: For making 
all Virtue to flow from Prudence; he allotts 
no time to lcarn I} 7t, which mult be wrought 
in us by chance or ſome good fortune : 
For Prudence being a ſolidand conſtant Ha- 
bit, and all Habits being gotten by the re- 
perition of trequent Atts, ſome ſpace of time 
there mult be in whick theſe Ads, that 

procuce 
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rme. 

SEEING that the ſowing of this good 
Seed doth bring forth the beſt and the 
greateſt Men , thoſe, who are molt ſervice- 
able to God, and thoſe that are moſt uſe- 
ful in the World: it will be worth our 
while to conſider what that time of our 
Life is in which the Principles of Virtue 
ought to be imbibed: In order to a more 
clole enquiry into this matter, we will 
firſt ſee, what the natural ſtate of the youth- 
ful Age 1s; ſecondly, we will prove it to 
be the belt and molt proper time to learn 
the great Art of living well. 

Firſt, YouNG Men are violent in their 4 Chire 
Defires, and ever eager to execute them z © 9 
they have by natural H-at that diſpoſition, ,,.. 
which elder Ages have by Wine; Youth be- * 
ing a kind of Natural Drunkenneſs ; they 
ealily torſake, what they have much long. 
ed for, being very inconſtant, 2nd they 
love Honour or Succeſs, more than Mony, 
as having not been yet in want; they are 
good-natur'd, becauſe they have not been 

acquainted 
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acquainted with much malice, and they are 
credulous, becauſe they have not yet been 
otten deceived ; they are [tout for that they 
have rot yet been calt down by the Mifor- 
tuncs of Human Lite, andon all occaſions are 
apt to err 1n the excels, rather than in the 

DeteR, becauſe they overdo every thing. 
TH1s being the natural State of our 
youthtul Age, in the next place we will 
conlider, whether this be the beſt rime: ro 
learn Virtue in. Now, in my Opinion, 
to plant the Principles of Virtue 1n the 
firſt Age of our lives, is the ſame thiog 
as to build a Houſe upon a Rock : No 
Storms nor Winds ſhall ſhake it 5 it being 
m Civil as it 1s in Natural Plantations ; 
where young tender trees, though ſubject 
to the juries *of the Air, and in danger 
even of their own flexibility, would yer 
httle want any Underproppings, it they 
were at firſt well faltned mm their Roors : 
'Tis true, at this time the mind 1s moſt 
in danger of being miſſed by Fancies , 
and ot being dilturbed by Paſlions , 
which arc the various motions thereof to- 
wards Objc&ts agrecable or dilagreeable : 
But thele and the Incinations too which 
are only the more frequent exerciſe of the 
Paſſions, arc a!l made obedient to found 
Reaſon, 
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Reaſon and moſt tenacious of the rules of 
Vertue, if they are received betimes. | 
Fok before the Veſlel be ſeaſoned with ,, ._ 

one kind of Liquor it is equally capable of #7 uh 
all, and ſo the Wax is indifferent to any © *** #- 
impreſſion, before it is mculdea and deter. ef {nm 
mined by a particular Seal: If the mind be ire. 
raſe T abula, as Ariſtotle ould have it, then 
this White Paper may beſt be inriched with 
good Inſcriptions, before it be ſoiled or 
blotted with evil: Or if there be any in- 
nate, connatural Notions, which the Plato- 
iſts affirm, it is belt then to awaken them, 
before evil Cuſtoms of Life deaden their 
vigor; as it happens to the body from an 
Obſtruchon mn A Nerves : For doubtleſs 
all Evil is a kind of IntelleFual Opinmn, caſts 
the Faculties of the mind (as I may fo ſay) 
into a Moral Apoplexyz; and fo according 
to the opinion of one Philoſopher blots 
the White Paper ; according to another it 
is deſtructive of the very firlt principles in 
Nature : whereas he, who lays his Foun- 
dation upon the principles of Virtue, ſhall 
dire& the courſe of his Life with that Uni- 
formity, as will bear him up under all the 
Accidents, he can be expoſed to; he will 
be guided by ſuch Rules, as he never needs 
Change; but his whole Life will be blame- 

lels 
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leſs, his Adtions well weigh'd, his Words 
diſcreet, his Thoughts regular, and in all 
things ſhall he live according to the ut- 
moſt perfetion Human Nature is capable of. 

You TH being an Age fitteſt to learn 
not only the rudiments of divers Langua- 
ges, but the moſt uſeful Knowledge both 
of God and of qgur ſelves; becauſe in 
Youth the Powers of the mind and the 
Strength of the body are alike vigorous, 
clear and attive, the Inſtrument is not as 
yet broken, nor out of tune ; the Organs 
are not yet diſturbed 3; the Underſtandin 
is not bribed with Error; nor the Wil 
as yet grown ſtubborn and ſtiff in bad 
Courſes; Prejudices are not ſtrong enough 
to darken the Obje@, or the Faculty that 
is to apprehend them; the Habits of Vice 
are as yet unlearned and unpradtiſed; the 
Memory is not at leiſure to furniſh its 
Store-houſe with vain Idea's; it is neither 
choakt with Straw, nor ſtopt wth Mud; 
the Impertinency of worldly buſineſs is 
not yet become a burden too heavy for 
the mind to bear, 

BESIDES all Impreſſions made in the 
days of Youth are ſtrong and deep, fo 
that what 1s now well fixd in the Soul, 
will not eaſily leave it: And if the princi- 

ples 
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es of Virtue, like ſmall and gentle Rain, 
by degrees diſtilled on the growing 
Plant, the riper Age 1s like to bring forth 
a more plentiful harveſt ; for Vertue only 
ſcribes to a man a true and certain end 
to all his Endeavours, which is the Glory 
of God in the firſt place, then the doin 
as much Good as he can, to himſelf _ 
others : This being the molt high and 
noble End, the ſooner one fets abour it 
the berter 'ris 3 for thereby we avoid all 
lowneſs of Spirit, confuſion in our Actions, 
and all inconſtancy in our Reſolutions : 
And that Youth is beſt prepared for this 
work, | ——— becauſe it is an Age - 
ry inquiſitive ; equally capable, and . 
bly inclined to Good, a Evil; and — 
of thoſe $ins, which owe both their Birth 
and Growth to the Senſes, are not yet fit 
Temptations; the Paſſions are not yet rea- 
dy to catch fire at every ſpark ; the feign'd, 
but falſe Beauty of Vice is not alluring 3 
the Virgin Purity of the mind is not de- 
floured, nor its native Modeſty laid waſt. 
Bur if this Age be not uſed to the ſevert- 
ty of Labour, and the ſtrict exerciſes of 
Virtue, ſenſual Pleaſures will break 1n, 
and then is kindled that continual Combar, 
ſo much ſpoken of by Philoſophers and 
Divines, 
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Divines, between Senſe and Reaſon, the 
Body and the Soul, Pleaſure and Wiidom. 

WHEN the Blood therefore is warm; 
the Paſſons run high and are powerful, 
but Reaſon is weak ; when the Body, like 
an unruly Beaſt, is untame and unbroken; 
when Reaſon and Judgment are, like the 
Morning Star, ſtifled and overcaſt with 
Vapours ; then it is proper to put on a 
Bitt and Bridle 3 to keep (trong Reins, and 
a ſteddy Hand : Then Youth 1s to be held 
in, from thoſe Deluſions, that hinder the 
true raging. and real Notions of 
things ; from all ill Company and Writings, 
hay ſhould be —_ Sith the —_— 
tiful, but falſe colours, that are put upon 
vicious and bad manners. 

For Young Men naturally think they can 
do, and may do every thing, as they lit ; they 
arc blind, therefore the more bold ; they are 
impotent, but yet 34 5 Fancy 
is now as ative, as the Wind, but withal it 
is diſorderly and tempeſtuous : Youth is] not 
idle, and. yet feldom wel] imployed; it is 
reſtleſs and very impertinent : it being that 

Lurbirin part of our time, wherein we are moſt ex- 
the grear- poſed to the Snares of the Devil; theſe 
7 £2 are troubled Waters in which his Baits 
rations, are {cldom teen, and therefore they are the 

more 
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more greedily ſwallowed : Upon this ac- 
count it concerns men much in their Youth 
to remember their Creator, becauſe he on- 
ly can prote& them from their Enemics of 
ſorts : Their Clay is, as it were, but 
juſt formed into Human ſhape ; it is but 
as yet ſcarce dry from the Potter's hand : 
And as it is now 1n the beſt manner fitted 
for the Signatures of Virtue; fo it is moſt 
lyable to the Imprefiions of Sin and the 
ather of it: They are now as Tradesmen 
newly fet up; their Souls are well furaiſh- 
ed with a common ſtock of Natural Princi- 
ples, and their Bodies are adorn'd like the 
richeſt Shop, in which the Trade of Life 
and Happineſs is to be driven: They ſhould 
therefore be careful in a ſpecial manner, 
that they do not break at the firſt ſetting 
up, as unwary Merchants are wont to do; 
for their rational Faculties, the choiceſt 
Goods of the mind, will waſt and decay, 
if they are wrapt up in Idleneſs, and 
the Devil will gain Advantages over 
them : So that it behoves them to refiſt 
his Temptations at firſt 5 to ſer the 
ſtrongeſt Guard in the weakeſt place, and 
to double the ſecurity, where they ex- 
pe& the ſharpeſt Afſaults; to oppoſe his 
Craft with Watchtulnefs ; his Subcilty with 
D {triCt 
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ſtrict and unwearied diligence; to —_ 
God's Service in the firſt place, and to 
their ations the beſt way : And ſince in every 
Age the ſame Faculties are employed, only 
the Objedts changed, and the Actions of 
thoſe Faculties are not many; it muſt needs 
be that our whole Life is but the Rea#rng the 
ſame things over upon divers Subjects and 
occaſions : in Infancy little quarrels with 
our Brethren and iſhneſs,are afterwards 
Angers, Hatreds, Eevies, Prides, Jealowſies 3 
and a ſenfibleneſs in Youth for a frivolous 
Play-thing is the ſame afterwards for Ho- 
nour or Intereſt : If it be ſo, then He that 
begins early to love and fear God, will fo 
increaſe in virtuous Deeds, which are con- 
ſequent thereupon, that his Converſation 
will be in every reſpe& as becomes the Go- 
ſpel' of Chriſt. 

AND lince a ſeafonable time is a cir- 
cumſtance requiſite both to the Eſſence and 
Ornament of every Aion: in that time 
therefore, in which the abilities of our 
1 wary freſh and lively z thoſe of the 

o vigarous and ſtrong; it is pl 
we thould be idle and do acer d_ 
more, that we ſhould be ative and do evil ; 
we mult think it a very unjuſt, as well as 
unreaſonable thing to ſpend the _— 
ruit 
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fruit of our Age upon this; when Vertue 
and Religion have only broken Intelle&u- 
als, dead Aﬀedtions, a ſlippery Memory, and 
a tired Judgment, beſides all other infirmi- 
ties, that neceſſarily attend the ruin of Na- 
ture in old Agez when men do every thing 
leſs earneſtly, than is fit ; when they are of 
poor and mean Spirits, as having been hum- 
bled by the chances of Life; when they 


have weak or no deſires, and Hearts to exe- The wnſiz- 
cute nothing 3 when they are full of mur. *7* 4.44 


Age for 


muring and complaint, as ever thinking the {-- 
themſelves not far. from ſome evil or dan- **<*: 7 


ger ; So that this isan Age too much a bur. 
den to its ſelf, and to all about it, than to 
be able, to go through all the ſervices of 
Vertue. For who can expe Grapes of 
Thorns, or Figs of Thiſtles ; the moroſe and 
froward time of our Life; the Froſt, Snow 
and Winter ſeaſon being not for Fruit any 
more in the workings of Vertue, than it 1s in 
Nature : it being very difficult ro begin the 
Chriſtian Race, when that of Nature is al- 
moſt finiſhed, which good Fight is a hard 
warfare for old and decrepit Limbs. 

Now the Prudence of old Age conſiſts 
in a deliberate knowledg of Men and Bult- 
nels, founded upon long experience z but the 
Folly of it is the ignorance of Vertue and 

D 2 Religion, 


Vertue. 
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Religion, which at laſt will appear the only 
true and real Wiſdom, Therefore the Mo- 
ral Philoſopher chaſtiſes the and in- 
difcretion of thoſe Men, who then begin to 
live, when they are to die ;z there being little 
ſupport and leſs comfort in declining years, 
beſides a ſober refletion upon what we heve 
done well; and nothing can ſweeten a ſour 
and crabbed Age, but the calling to mind a 
good Life paſſed : For as Vertue and Good- 
neſs is the moſt excellent accompliſhment of 
Youth ; ſo the innocency thereof is —_ 


þ and Crown of gray Hairs: which are t 
- truly honourable, when they are found in 


the way of Righteouſneſs. 

WHEKEFOKE let us not deceive our 
own Souls, butwith all our might follow the 
ſervices of Vertue, as ſoon as we are able to 
diſtinguiſh between true and falſe, good and 
evil: Let weak and diſcaſed Perſons preſent 
themſelves to their Prince and ſee, if they 
can —_— him to turn his Court into an 
Hoſpital,make up his Guards with Cripples, 
and be attended with nothing, but Age and 
Impotency : It the King will not dothis, how 
can we expe that God ſhould ; as it the 
buſineſs of Religion were to be done, when 
we are capable of doing nothing, as we 
ſhould do; and God were to be _ 

wit 
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with thoſe remainders of Str and 
wit, which the hard ſervices of Sin and 
Devil have left us: No ſure 3 This is 
an ing far more noble and difficult, 
the work of Is in Heaven and of the 
wiſeſt Men upan Earth, and then is moſt ac- 
ceptable, when it 1s the Employment of our 
firſt and beſt Age. 

FaoM what hath been ſaid then, this 
Inference may be made ; that Youth muſt be 
taught to moderate their Paſhons, and nor 
be lefr undiſciplined, till Age and Expe- 
rience have wrought it in them. And the 
way to learn Vertue is to watch over our 

betimes, and to make choice of that 

, which befits us. For the ations be- 

fore the Habit, and by which the Habit is 

created, differ not ſpecie, but only in perfe- 

Qion from thoſe, which follow the Habit; 

and it is a general Law, which is laid upon 

all things, that are acquired by Study, to a- 

riſe rok lmperfedtio. to Perfeftion, from 
Weakneſs to Screngrh. 

WHicH Pertection conſiſts in chis, to 


demean our fclves upon all occaſions, pru- - 


dently, wiſely, and adviſedly : 1nfomuch that 
ſome Moraliſts have doubted, whether all 
Moral Yertnes may not be ſumm'd up in one, 
namely Prudence, nullum numex abeſt, {i (it 
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Prudentia : Wheretore that multiplicity of 
Vertues, which is delivered by Ariſtotle, 
was only for our more eahie learning the di- 
viſion of this one into ſundry parts; that fo 
we might as it were eat by ſpoonfuls,where 
we cannot ſwallow at once the whole Meſs. 
But before we treat of the Vertues in par. 
ticular, it will be neceſſary to conſider cer- 
tain Rules and Obſervations, which Ariſtotle 
hath made, becauſe they do not a little con. 
duce to the practice of Vertue. 

FiksT, Lelt we ſhould flitter our ſelves 
in thinking, that we have attained unto Ver: 
tue, befor: indeed we have; we mult learn 
to diitingmith berween the doing of what 1s 
Good and the doing it well; betwixt bonum 
agere & bene agere : For in all kinds of Ver. 
tae, we may do that tor goed, which proves 
at the laſt an evil Action through the defe&t 
of ſome Circumſtance. 

Secondly, THAT we may not only do 
that, which isgood, but doit well; we muſt 
conlider, that a multitude of Circumſtances 
attend every virtuous Action that we do; 
the hrſt thing to be knowan1s, who it is, that 
doth the Action; for every thing becomes 
not every VMian: as for Example, when in 
the Council of Sparta, a wicked Perſon had 
given good Advice, the Senators took care, 
i chat 
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that a Man of better Credit ſhould give the 


ſame, leſt the Council, which was good and 
wiſe, might be ſuſpe&ed, and haye ill ſuc- 
ceſs, through the bad Character of him, who 
gave it: Soin receiving Courteſies, we muſt 
take heed, we receive not every thing of 
every Man in every placez wy mxym, wn 
T4yw9T, WT: T0 mymoy; FOr It is a dil- 
grace to be obliged -, an unworthy Giver ; 
And Abraham would accept no gift from 
the King'of Sodom, that he might not ſay, 
I have made Abrabam rich : again, we mult 
conſider, what it is, that is done; For as 
Circumſtances require, ſo Attions are cen. 
ſured either for good or badz We arebound 
alſo to confider, where an Ation is done 
For all Atﬀtions are not in all places alike : 
Theſe three conſiderations are very well ex- 
preſſed in the Advice, which Q. Cicero gave 
to his Brother Mzrcas, when He ſued tor 
the Confalſhipz For Hz: exhorts him thus 
to think, Nowss ſum, Conſulatum peto, Roma 
uh in the words Novus ſum 15 lignified the 
erſon, who made the Suit; tor an Upſtare 
wasto bear him(ſclt otherwiſe 1n his Pernntion, 
than vir Patricizs,an ancient Nobleman : in 
Conſulatum peto is implyed the ſecond Cir- 
cumſtance, what it was He ſued tor, the (u- 
preme place of Government in the Com- 
D 4 mon- 
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monwealth z and Roma eſt ſhews the Place, 
where his Sxit lay, not in »labre a petty 
Market Tows, but in that Chief City of the 
Empire. 

Maxy other Circumſtances there are, 
by which our Actions are to be managed : 
the chief whereot are contained in that 
known Verlſe, 


Oni, uy ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, 
quando. 


/ 

| He, that can carefully obſerve all theſe Cir- 
| cumſtances, and ſhall do what they require; 
' that Man only ſhall diſcreetly diſcharge eve- 
| ry part of Virtue,and behave himſelf accord- 
ing to to the beſt Reaſon: For by Reaſon 
| 41%: We mean nothing but the Mind of Man ma- 
| K--/-n 17. King uſe of the wiſeſt an41 moſt prudential 
Methods, to guide it (elf m all its Adtions ; 
and therefore it 1s not confined to any fort 
of Maxims and Principles in Philoſophy, but 
it extends it ſelf to any knowledg that may 
be gained by Prudence, Experience and Ob- 

{lervaticn. 
Tiardly, HAv1NG already afferted, that 
Frrtze 1s lodged in the middle between two 
Extremes, which are both Vices, and both 
ns Adverſaries, we do now ſay, that the 
two Extremes, arenot for the molt part a- 


| like 


— —. 
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like to it ; but the onea 

an other : As for = 
fuſeneſs , one extreme of Liberality, h 
much more partake of that Virtue, and 
comes nearer it, than the other extreme, 
which is Avarice 3 for this reaſon Men uſu- 
ally pity the Prodigal, but abominate and 
hate the Covetous. In this caſe therefore 
our Rule muſt be, to decline that Extreme, 
which is the more hateful, and lean rather 
to that ocher, which is more friendly and 
like the Virtue, which we wa 761 
But we mult carry our ſelves fo arcumſpet- 
'Ys that we do not fall mto the Crime cen- 
ur'd by the Poet, 


Dum vitant Stwulti vitia in contraria currunt. 


Fourthly, We can do nothing well or 
virtuonſly, unleſs we diligently look into and 
try our own natural Inclinations : which are #4: our 
nearer to us, than all things elſe, and yer "=. 
nothing is farther off from our Acquain- ,u, oc, 
tance; we muſt examine all the windings 4» bow 
and Labyrinths of our whole Frame, and ſee, *7,®* 
by what Pullies and Wheels all the operati- vernes. 
ons of our Mmds are performed ; fo that 
we may follow her workings from the firſt 


1 ons of Senſe, then of the Imagina- 
tion and Judgment into the Principles borh 


ot 


—— 


Socrates 


Majlery 
over b1m- 
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of Natural and Supernatural Motions : Then 
we may, as.in a Glaſs, perccive, how the 
Soul arbitrates in the Underſtanding u 
the ſeveral reports of Senſe and all the va- 
rieties of Imagination 3 how pliant the Will 
1s to her Dictates, and obeys her, as a Queen 
doth her King, who both acknowledges a 
Subjection and yet retains a Majeſty z How 
the Paſſions move at her Command, like a 
well governed Army, not for Fighting, but 
for Rank and Order; from which regular 
compoſure of the Faculties, all moving in 
their due Place, each ſtriking in its proper 
Time, there ariſes a Complacency upon the 
_ Soul, infinitely beyond all other plea- 
Ures. 

Burt there is no Man, that hath his Fa- 
culties ſo equally balanc'd, or his Afﬀedi- 
ons ſo juſtly poiſed, as that he doth not in. 
Cline to one of the extremes of Yirtze more, 
than to the other; Wholſoever then would 
walk in the middle path of a good life, mult 
take particular care to avoid that Rock, up- 
on which he is molt apt to fall. 

For when a Perſon skilful in Phyſcogno- 
my was azked to give his judgment upon 
the natural temper of Socrates, and had de- 


| bis great clared him to be prone to Luſt and Senſua- 


liry 3 the Company avout him grew angry, 
and 


_ 
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and young Alcibiades brake out into a Laugh- 
ter : But Socrates replied, that the Opinion 
of the Man was right; for ſuch indeed he 
confeſſed he was by Nature, but by aſſiduous 
care and pains he had corrected thole Incli- 
nations. So much the more induſtrious 
ought we to be in watching over our own 
natural Diſpoſitions, not only becauſe we 
ſlide very faſt and eaſily into Vice, where 
we find our ſelves ſtrongly inclined to it; 
but becauſe we are apt to offend on the 0- 
ther Hand, and pronounce our ſelves vir- 
tows, when there is little or no cauſe fo 
to do. 

HENCE it is, that many Men, as Nazi- 
anzen obſerves, attribute that unto Grace, 


which is indeed due to Nature; For a man, 3** 


thing! 4- 


who by his natural diſpoſition is Phlegmas /:,,Z.1 :, 
tick and Cold,| ſoon flatters himſelf with an Grace, 
Opinion of Chaſtity; whereas in truth his 7""*" ©* 


He fo 


Conſtitution doth not miniſter to him ſuch x}. 


luſtful Heats, as are found in others of a more 
Sanguine Complexion: where the flame of 
Luſt or Anger breaketh out, and other po- 
tent Allurements to evil make their Aſfaults, 
there is the trial of Virtze ; For what com- 
mendation is it to ſtand upright and unſha- 
ken, where no Rehiltance is made : In fair 
and calm Weather an ordinary Pilot may 

{tecr 
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The dan- 
ger of 
Pleaſure. 


ſteer the Ship; but he atts the part of a skil. 
ful Mariner, who can govern the Helm and 
hold his Courſe, when the Seas work, the * 
Winds are high, and the Tempeſt ſtrong. 
So it is with YVireze iu Human Life; She 
muſt rule all thoſe Paſſions that raiſe ſo ma- 
ny Tumults in our Veins, and then ſhe is 
moſt glorious, when ſhe prevails, where the 
Temptations are moſt powerful ; theſe Vi- 
Qories are not to be gotten by the Starts 
and Sallies of the Mind, but by a reſolute 
and conſtant Habit : For it deſerves much 
more praiſe to lead an wnblameable life b 
our own ſtudy and labour, thau to be 

by our natural Condition, Wherefore up- 
on diſcovery of our ſelves, where we find 
Paffion ſtrongeſt and moſt apt to be infla- 
med, there is the greateſt occaſion for the 
exerciſe of Virtue, to ſubdue its outrage 
and to make it an Inſtrument of doing wel. 
Laſtly, There is one Rule or rather Coun- 
ſel more, given by Ariſtotle, and it is this ; 
That in all the Negotiations of Life we 
take heed eſpecially, how we do admit, as 
Counſcllours, or Pleaſure or our Pain : For 
Pleaſures follicit only unto Vice, and Pains 
deter us from Virtwe : the former weought 
to be as ſuſpicious of, as the Trojans wer © 
of /ſclenas, when they ſaw, how bandlom 


ſhe 
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ſhe was; t eſently began to think it 
, better to ran ver home, than ſuffer their 
Country to be deſtroyed for her ſake: No 
leſs hazard do we run in yielding to Plea- 
ſures 3 which for the molt part begin in Foly, 
grow up in trouble,and conclude in ſhame : For 
when we ſtep out of the way of Yirtze; if 
we aim at Mirth, that will preſently end in 
Grief; it Ambition, then we are killed with 
Aﬀronts; if it be Luſt, then it wounds us 
with the loſs of our good name : In ſhort, 
Pleaſures of all kinds wear the diſguiſe of 
Beauty and Lovelineſs ; like the Harlot in 
the Proverbs,they entice with wanton Killes z 
as ſhe decks her Bed with the covering of 
Tapeſtry and perfumes her Houſe ; but all 
this while 'tis the Road to Hell, and leads 
to the Chambers of Death : fo whoriſh and 
impudent 1s the face of pleaſure; it makes 
uſe of looſe Geſtures, and Amorous 
Addreſſes to draw in the unwary Sinner ; all 
this while ſhe is but a painted Snake, which 
is no ſooner taken into the Boſom, but the 
fatal ſting appears; it ſtrikes and wounds 
with an everlaſting Venom, and beſides the 
deadly gaſhes it makes in the Conſciences 
of Men, it infeds all the preſe:: Joys of 
humane Life. In the right Government 
therefore of our Attions it behoves us not 
to 
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to ſtoop for ſuch goldex Apples, that are caſt 
in the way to hinder our work: That great 
Sophiſt Leontinus Georgias arrived in good 
health to an hundred and eight Years of 
Age, and being asked, What Cordial that 
was, which had preſerved him in health to 
ſo great an Age e anſwered, ity vitrmimle 
ndbowns tree. erent, quod nibil unquam volup- 
tatis gratid fecerat ; So great a preſerver of 
Life and Health, and of all the good things 
conſequent thereupon is abſtinence from 
Pleaſures, from the Exceſles of Eating and 
Drinking : for He that eats too much, dozes 
away his Life, turns his over-charged Body 
into a Statue of Farth, and ſeems to live in a 
continual Lethargy 3 He, whodrinks to Ex- 
ceſs, drenches his Brains in unwholſom Clouds 
of moiſture,and waſhes away the principles of 
common Reaſon and Diſcretion : He, that is 
lacivious, is puniſh'd for it with noiſom Di- 
{tempers, and the peace of his Mind is quite 

deſtroyed by mad and wngovernable deſeres. 
HiTHERTO we have diſcourſed of 
ſuch matters, as concern all Yirtzes in Ge- 
neral, it remains, that we explainthe Nature 
of them in particular. The Ancients were 
wont to divide Virtues into Cardinal or 
Principal, and Virtwes leſs principal: The 
Cardinal YVirtzcs they accounted to be four, 
Pra. 
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Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance,and Juſtice ; 

. becauſe, as they thought, all others of an infe- 
riour Order, as Magnanimity, Magnificence, 
Liberality, &c. were reducible unto theſe 
Four. 

Bur we need not tie our ſelves up to 
the ſtri&t Rules of Method, becauſe it is not 
of any moment upon what peculiar Virtue we 
diſcourſe firſt: We will therefore follow 
Ariſtotle, and begin with 


FORTITUDE. 


ARDINESS becomes Virtue, and 

it ſhews it ſelf then moſt illuſtrious, 
when it atchieves difficult Things : Now 
no Virtze pretends to this more than For. Fortirnde 
titude 3 which incites us to undergo all man- ©? 
ner of dangers and Death it ſelf for our Li- * a4 
berty, our Country or Religion, There. 2-«t> , 
fore we give it the name of Virtue, as E- 
meas doth in that Inſtruftion to his Son 
Aſcanius 


Diſce puer virtutem ex me verum ue laborem, 
ortunam tx aliis. 


Tho 
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& Tho perhaps it 1s no Ps becauſe a Man 
may have it, who doth nothing; neither is 
it an Habit, becauſe he may be born with 
Courage; it muſt then be a power of the 
Soul, placed chiefly in the ſenſitive Appe- 
tite, becauſe it depends much upon the 
Heats of Blood, and is common to all Crea- 

TY tures : But, 7uly —_ cd y eſt viri 

_ '4 virtus;, 1t ro belongs to 

_— -r becomes a Man beſt; > by the 

times Greek it is called ay#paz., Which Cou 

_—_—_— to convince you, how much it 1s purely 

" Mechanical) may proceed in ſome meaſure 
from the temper of Air, may be form'd by 
Diſcipline, and acquired by Uſe, or infuſed 
by Opinion 3 But that which is more natu- 
ral, and ſo more National in ſome Countries, 
than in others, ſeemsto ariſe from the heat 
or \trength of Spirits about the Heart , 
which may a great deal] depend upon the 

+ meaſure and the ſubſtance of the Food Men 
are uſed to: This made a Phyſician once 
ſay, He would make any Man a Coward 
with ſix weeks Dieting; For this Reaſon, 
the Engliſh having their Bellies full of Beet ; 
have been eſteemed moſt fit for any bold 
and deſperate Aion : This alſo may be a 
reaſon, why the Gentry in all places of the 
World, are braver than the Peaſantry, whoſe 
Hearts 


FORTITUDS a9 
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Hearts are deprelied not only by Slavery, 
but ſhort and heartle(s'Food, rhe effect of 
their poverty :. This s a Cauſe, why the 
Yeomanry of England are generally Stouter 
than in, gather Countries, becauſe by the 
Conſtitation ot the Kingdom they live 
caljer as to Rents and Taxes; by the plenty 
thereof they fare better, than thoſe of their 
Rank in. any other 'Nation : Their Chiet, 
and ,indeed conſtant Food being of Fleſh ; 
And all Creatures, both Birds and 
Beaſts, we ſhall (till find thofe,that fced upon 
Fleſh, to be the fierce and the bold ; and on 
the contrary the fearful and faint. hearted 
to feed upan Graſs, and upon Plants. Thus 
the veins of Courage feem to run like veins 
of Gopd Earth in a Country : And ſome 
People are ſo far from having a firm and 
Valour in thee, that I can compare 
them to nothing better, than the Scare- 
Crows, Children make of (ſtraw, wherewithgs 
they ſtuff empty Cloaths,they look like Men, 
but they have no ay/pacy, no true fortitude 
10 them. 

Secondly, THE Adtions of this Virtue 
are moſt ſplendid and great : therefore they 
were always aſcribed to the Demy-gods by 
the Ancients; and Moſes attributes Forti- 
tude to God himſelf, when he faith, Jehovah 

$ 
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is a God of War, and commonly ſtilech him 
Now all Virtues are to 


the Lord of Hop s. 
by thoſe Objetts, about which 
= 


hey are converſant, and by the Aions 
which they form : By which Rule we 
may define Fortitude to be that Virtue, 
which teacheth us to moderate our Fears and 
our Confidence z at what time and place to 
encounter and Difficulties ; when 
and where to decline and avoid them z e- 
ſpecially if there be any fear or hazard of 
Death, accor to the Dodtrine of 
Ariſtotle, of all things the moſt terrible and 
ghaſtly. The Courage therefore of a va- 
liant and wiſe Man is chiefly feen in run- 
ning the Riſque of War, and all the mil- 
chicks, that follow upon it, for his Coun- 
trey, tor his Reli for his Liberty : As 
for all matters of it 1$ as &- 
minent a part of Fortitade, to fear Death 
fly Dangers as it is to wndertake and ex- 
them. The Extremes oppoſed ro _ 
on one hand ey Eg OE Row ond 

the like 3 on the other 
timoron/meſs and want of Spirit. W be 
deſcribes the Obje&t of this Virtue, Ari- 
ftotle miſtakes himſelf ny ways3 In O- 
vervaluing ſome things, as Life and Lz- 
berty ; which are of dara 
on 


FORTITVUDE. 


_ 


Ret _ he either did 
pion, w her di rd, 
or knew noxhing of it As for If,” the 
Stoicks have delivered better Precepts con- 
cerning it, when they tell us, non oft magna 
res vivere, and conſequently, non ,; magna 
re} moriz tho, in regard of Death, fo 
4 provition is tobe made againſt it, as 
they believed, ſo many Circumſtances of /n- 
and hardineſs of Mind are urged, 
its Forces are muſtered together, 
they ſeem to have conſented with 4- 
in making Death to be the moſt 
thine ; 


and 
that 


__— 6 or the Care of- 


For if common Honeſty and Integrity Hemſl 


be valued, as it ought to be, the meaneſt nw Me 


part of it, ts more precious, than all the 


moſt 14- 


of this World, and will much o- «4b: 


verballance the Torments of Death 5 and ©" 


rather than we ſhould fuffer the leaſt 
of our Integrity to fall to the ground , 
ought to venture upon all Perils whatſoe- 
ver. And it is worth our obſerving, that 
there is no paſhon in the mind of Man fo 
weak, but it maſters the fear of Death; Re- 
venge triumphs over it z Love flights it; 
Honour aſpires after it z Grief flies to it; 
Nay pity the tendereft of them all, provo- 
ked many of Otho's Followers to die in 
E 2 


COm- 
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compaſſion to their Emperour, who had 
lain hinyſelf; and Senece adds, mori vells, 
non tantum Fortis, aut miſer, ſed etiam fa- 
ſtidioſns poteſt, A Man would die, tho be 
were neither Valiant, nor miſerable, on! 
upon a wearineſs to do the ſame thing, fs) 
oft over and over. But then it ix eaſieſt 
to leave this World, when we, have. ſuch 
expeCtations of a happier State, ' as the 
Chriſtian Faith gives us; they, who are 
ſtrangers to thele hopes, fear Death, as 
Children are afraid togo in the dark ; and 
as that natural Fear in Children, is; increa(- 
ed with Tales, fo is the other with the Con- 
ceits of Philoſophers. 

Secondly, THE. Peripatetich, extols Li- 
berty as the Object of Fortitudg : This hath 
been very much cryed up by, the Etbwick 
Wiſemen, and likewiſe. by miſtake -among 
ſome Chriſtians, ſuch as the Gzoſticks in the 


Wpoſtles times, who were ſo far from being 


Valiant in the maintenance of thei Faith, 
that they pleaded their Chriſtian Liberty 
on the bebalf of their cowardly Revolts 
from it in the time of Perſecution: And 
ſome Errours of another kind about Liber- 
ty, have been the cauſe of Wars and Mur- - 
ders, of Bloudſhed and Rebellions, as much - 
as any other thing whatſoever. Saint Paul, 

who 
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who certainly underſtood the Nature, and 
the price of Liberty much becter, than Ari 

left us this Rule; Art Thou called 4 
Slave ( for ſo 1 rather render the word 457- 
Aos ) care not for itz that thing which Men 
contend for fo hotly, He doth not think it 
worth regarding: fo far was the Apoſtle 
from eſteeming it at that rate, as that un- 
der pretence thereof Wars might be raiſed, 
Robberies and all manner of Villanies com- 
mitted, and all ro preſerve that, which no 
Man ever knew, what is is, and no Man 
ever yet had it: For it by this word we 
mean, Ty #Z uy Tr; ZUTIT EARS, the licer.. 
tious power of doing what we lit, it 1s net. 
ther poſiible for Men living in Society to 
have it, neither if it were poflible, were it 
either ſafe or fit. For a Meteor therefore 
of the Brain, a FiCtion, and a thing of naught 
to raiſe (ſuch (tirs in the World, to ſpill fo 


much Bloud, and to hazard fo many Souls,, 


mult needs be an horrible attempr, ard 


whoſoever they be that do it, their Judg- 7; 1, 


ment (leeps not. ' Withour any farther De- 0%jet of 


bate then, we do alert, that the true Object = _ 


of Fortitude is Danger, and it is the duty 
of a Valiant Man, who muſt be a good Man, 
to behave himſelt without terrour; yer {v» 
that he be fenlible, it behaves him ſome- 

E 3 mes 
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times to fear ; For to be altogether without 
Fear, is rather ro be furious and wad, than 
valiant ; and to be —_—_ or needle] 
to precipitate gur ſelves upon Dangers, 
| the groſſet Fally that may be; and no Vice 
| is more to be dreaded, or gives plainer 
ſigns of a very corrupt Heart, than the want 
of this Fear, when there 1s juſt occaſion for 
it : And no other end ought a Man ro 
poſe to himſclt, than common Honefiy and 
right Reaſon, neither ought he to tear any 
thing but Twrpitzde and Diſhoneſty. 

Now becauſe there are ſundry thingy, 
which abuſc us, and carry a ſhew of Forti- 
tude, yet have not the true reaſon of itz, we 
will {ce what they are: The firſt is called 
by Ariftet/e, Politick or legal Fortitnde, when 
Men for tear of the Law, and the puniſh- 
ments of it, or for hope of Reward, from 
the deſire of Honour, or to avoid Dilgrace, 
put on 4 ſeeming Fortitude : whereas rcal 
Valour doth brave and great things ex off- 
cio, as | may ſo fay, out of Conſcience only 
that jt is our duty foto att, and not our of 
fear of any Command or Injundtion : To 

How the this Notion may be applied that famous 
Valow & Story of the Athenians, who deſiring much 
tans mas to diſcover the true reaſon of the ſtoutneſs 
eried. of the Spartans, ſent a Wiſe and Sagacious 

Gentle- 
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Gentleman to them, under the Guiſe ot an 
Ambaſſadour, bur in truth to ſpy out the 
Spartan Diſcipline, and make report of it 
at his return: Being thus diſpatched , He 
made ny cloſe Remarks upon their Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners; And when he came 
back, at a full Aembly of the People and 
Senate met rogether , He cauſed to be 
before them, Halters, Whips, Gib- 

bets, , and other Exgines of Torture ; 
thereby intimating, that the Fear of theſc 
made the Spartans Valiant, and not any re- 
gard =y had for Right, Virtze, or Conſcience. 

To this we may add very pertinently 
ſome other Reaſons, that move Men to per- 
form deſperate Acts rather than Valiant. So 4 iy 
a Soldier in LacuZws his Army, who had yy 
loſt his Purſe, and being called to Fight, be- 4ttion:, 
haved himſelf bravely, and got the day a 7496 
gainſt the Enemy ; but being taken notice b. 
of by his Captain, as a ſtout Fellow, and 
commanded to do a piece of Service, in 
which he muſt needs run ſome evident dan- 
ger. he defired to be excuſed, and faid, ea, 
qui Zonam perdidit ; He had toun4 his Purſe, 
and meant to (leep ina whole Skin: Ano- 
ther of chis\ way of Life, being ſickly, ex- 
preſſed much Courage in daring and adven- 
turing uporyany hard Enterprize : His Cap- 

Fg E 4 pretied 
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rain in Compaſſion to his infirmities com- 
mits him to the Phyſicians; and by this 
means being reſtored to perfe&t Health, he 
15 no longer the man he was, but bore back 
when Danger was ſeen, ſaying, he now 
knew, that Life was ſweet, which before 
he did not eſteem fo. More inſtances might 
be given of m&n, whoſe Profefiion is the 
Exerciſe of Courage, but theſe may ſuffice 
ro ſhew, that the Fortitude which we call 
Politick , comes ſhort of the true Valour, 
which we account a Virtue. 

A (econd Mock-Fortitude 15 that, which 
is gained by much experience, and may 
be named experiential Fortitude : And this 
Fable may explain to us what experience 
is; It is of one, who pretendgd to have 
been miraculouſly cured of Blindneſs, where- 
with he was born, by St. Alban, or jome 
other Saint at the Town of St. Albans; 
and that the Dake ot Glouceſier being there, 
to be latished of the truth of the Miracle, 
asked the man, What Colowr is this? who 
by an{wering it was gre-x,diſcovered himſelf 
and was puniſhed tor a Counterfeit 3 for 
though, by his tight newly received, he 
might diſtinguiſh berween green and red, and 
ali other Colours as well as any one elſe; 
yet he could not pottibly know ar firſt which 
of 
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of them was called greex or red, or by an 
other Name : by this we may underſtand, 
there be two kinds of Knowledge where- 
of the one is nothing elſe but Sexſe; the 
other is called Science or the Knowledge of 
the Truth ot Propolitions and how things 
are called : Both of theſe nt are but ex- 


perience, Now this experien@in a valiant 
Man, makes him ready apt 'to lay 
hold of any occaſion , that ſhall provoke 
him to fight z whereas men that are not 
experienced are commonly feartul ; or if they 
are by chance daring and bold, they are 


for the moſt part unfortunate, by reaſon ©?” 
of their Miſtake in Time and Place, and cfm 
other Circumſtances, which well experienc'd © 54 


men do know : Wherefore of Fortitude up- 
on Experience and Education the Switzers 
are a pregnantexample, who being trained 
up to the practices of War, have made it a 
Trade of Life ; they are every man's Mo- 
ney, and let the Cauſe be what it will, 

or bad, it 1s no part of their Care, 
o their Wages be duly paid them; fuch 
men are commonly fit for ſervice, but be- 
ing Mercenaries they many times fail, and 
change their parties upon change of Fire : 
like the Glqdiators of old Rome, they make 
no Conſctence where they fight, bur fight 
they 


ence 


m.U1. 
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will, becauſe weceſſuty or by - 
Ar from { Ns 
A third kind of Seeming 


way to his End; therefore Anger 

den Courage is nothing but ym rn 
or Defire of avercoming preſent : 
But it being, as I have called it, a ſudden 
Paſſion, it 1s wont to incite men and caſt 
them improvidently upon dangers : there 
goes a common Saying,and it patieth for Ari- 
ſtotles, That, Ira eft fortitudinis Cos : Bur it is 
more likely, that he, who knew fo well the 
ule of good Reaſon would not commit the 
ſharpening of Fortirude ; to fo harſh an In- 
ſtrument ; but rather do by Fortitude, when 
it needs ſharpening, as Barbers do by their 
Rafors, pour Oyl upon the Stone: For Rea. 
fon 1s alone able to begetin us a true Fortt- 


tude,though Anger and Fury never interpole. 
A Fourth kind of ſeeming Courage is 


valour upon Hopez when we undertake -$- 
great matters upon Expectation of Victory, 
Honour, Glory, or ſuch like Vamties ; for 


Hope 


"Y 
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the mind, ſome 
and ſome that 
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of Conqueſt, or whether it be any 


wherein the choiceſt and faireſt young men 
tryed their utmolt Strength to no purpole : 
For it is ſo noted, whoſoever won the Vidto- 
. ry in the Olympian Games, were for ever 
after good for nothing : All the Sun and 
Dult they ſo patiently endured, was = 

or 
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for a Crown of Bays'; that they: might 
not enrer cheir Towns by the Gates or Com- 
mon Paſlages but be carried home upen mens 
Shoulders: Were it worth our while to con- 
fider theſe things, it would ſtrike us into 
an Amazement, to ſee, what Honour hath 
ever been done to mere Tritles, to things 
utterly ofno aſe, and that for ſo many. Hun- 
dred Years'ſpace, from Thirty Years or 
2 thereabouts before the Building of Rowe , 
until almoſt the expiration of that Empire, 
with a general Applauſe and Concourſe 
of almoit the whole World : Upon this 
have we grounded all our becks and 
monuments of Learning , which concern 
our Epochaes and Dates of time, as it 
Tic 05m were to bear Witneſs againſt our (elves, 
_—_ how vain we are by making and framing 
zrea: Fo/- our memorials by thoſe things, that were 
as, the greateſt Follies, that ever were. 

BuT this may*reprelent to us the Nature 
of Mankind ; and (hew us by what ſprings 
they are moved ; how the httle hopes of 
empty Honour or Profit will drive 'em 10» 
to the moſt hazardous Attempts 3 how ea- 

Herr (ily they (wallow the molt bitter Pills, 
* 4 When they are pil over; how ambitiouſ- _N. 
men upon Iy they hunt after the Troubles of great- 
we £<3%-nels, and balcly adore the fine and gaw+ 
-:r4,, dy nothings of this Lite, ONE 


Faral. 
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_ Onx kind of falſe Fortitude ſtill remains, 


and, that is Courage wpon ignorance, when 
through. want of Experience and Know 
we ruſh unadviſedly upon the Swords point, 
and; walk upon the very edge of a Preci- 
pice: For that of Thucydides is moſt cer- 
tain, &ugvia py, SezoO, Apzcs 3 cxray 
Giper , rance and Unexperience makes 
men 

is naturally flow-placed : Thus it is .com- 


and foolbardy, bur good Advice 
monly: obſerved, Ih your treſh-water Sol- 


diers go to the Bate], as chearfully as if 
they went to a V eddivg, but as ſoon as 
they (ee their own Blood, their Hearts fail 
them. Sometbing allied is this Valour up- 
on Jgnorance with that upon Hope; for 
therefore do mep run upon Danger, be- 
cauſe they have a Hope to ſpeed well, and 
come off without, Harm: For as ſoon as 
the Danger, which they knew nor, begins 
to appear in its own Colours, their Con- 
ſtancy leaves them, and none more readily 
run away: The Men of Argos waging 
Warr with the Sicyonians, and beating them 
often it happened , that the* Syconians en- 
tertained the Spartans for help who com- 
' » Ing into the Field, in Habit and Furni- 
ture like the Syconians, whilſt they were 
undiſcovered, the People of Argos fought 

 ſtoutly, 


- 
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ſtoutly, as againſt their accuſtomed Ene. 


__ ns io mare tie, held 


Many more things 
way of farther ig the Narue of Far 
titude, but we will ſhut up all with this 
one Conctufion, that-it is not Hope, nor 
, nor Reward, nor 1 


Anger e 
Paneſs oF Oat only the ate GE: 

t anje, That warrants 
oy ph bow" hs Thieves ard Rob. 
_— "br mg beamed fo whoſe 

is like Zeal and in a = 


wholly bent upon doing 
4 0 fork 26 


and unadviſed 
* Forit 64 their Luſt eye rye aac and 
* —m——__ A every one t is on r 
30m and violence of any Pafftion whatſoever 
=} * may be oftcemed men! of tre Conrags nd 
ein is. Fortitude : Naw impets quodam _ 
DEI currere ad Mortem, commune — 


KNaturez but [;hepare verd Of cauſas ejus expendere 


a s ag Ratio, vite mortiſque conſilinm fps 
to9eliberate pere el pomere, imgentis axini eſt. * 

I, YET after Lena look into a CA” 
Cel"; man as he is to us in the Goſpel, . 
los ball we may juſtly wonder , to what c pare 


pr” pea ro 


wk up God hath planted in us this Fa 
. = Paſlion of Courage; ſince the Charadters 


en=nerctLliic 
or Det... of 
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of a Chriſtian are Patience, Fuwility _—_— 
Gentleneſs, which Virrues are to polleſs 


_ Cafes among Chriſtians, wherein 
Bloodſhed is allowed ; firſt, in caſe of Ju- 
ſtice, when a Malefaftor dyes for his Crime; 
, in caſe of pnblick War and de- 

fence our Country or our ſelves: for the 
Chuiiien Bell is noEnemy to it : There- 
inſtead of adviſing the 


e his Weapons as unlaw- 
ANELXERN not to 


a Pillage, nor ro mutiny in 
diflike wrong ay pc bein the my i 
i Vices of a Sober, whic the Preacher 
epentance ve him avoid. 

T o ſhut up this pointz we muſt not be 
, | too prodigal of Lite, nor trifle ir away upon 
every Occaſion; but we mult freely expoſe 
J it, when we truly know upon what Oc- 
Y cafion ro ſpare, or upon what to ſpend it : 
| a violent Luſt, an ts. net" R gr, height- 
| ned by Provocation, or enflamed by the 
4 | Spirit of Wine, may ſo furniſh our a Fe&or, 
'S 
of 


to a Ducl, and prompt him on to dye, 


as 
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as a Fool dieth: But the Foundation of 
great and Heroical performances, the juſt 
and rational, the confiderate and ſedate, 
the conſtant, perpetual and uniform Con- 
Cr:f44* tempt of Death in all the Shapes thereof, 
oo bet is only derived from the Chriſtian Principle; 
Fowdati- this inſpires Paſſive Valowr, and furniſhes in- 
ona a = vincible Martyrs for the Stake; this excites 
perſorm- Aftive Courage and fits out undaunted Sol- 
erces, diers, and Generals for the Field : For 
hereby we know where, and when and in 
what Caſes to offer our ſelves to dye, which 
is a thing of greater Skill, than many of 
them ſuppoſe, who are moſt forward to 
do it: bruitiſhly ro run upon, and haſten 
unto death, is a thing that many can do, 
as we ſce Beaſts oftentimes ruſh upon the 
Spears of ſuch as purſue them: But wiſely 
to look into, and wergh every Occaſion 3 
and as Judgment and true Diſcretion (ball di- 
re, ſo to entertain a Reſolution either of 
Life or Death, this is true and real Fortitude, 


— —C4 
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N the Catalogue of Virtues we have gi: - 
ven the higheſt Seat to Fortitude ac- 


cordiug to Truth, ——_— 
e 
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Trxxtk-peradventure we might have given 

the precedency to Temperance, as being the 
Ground and Foundation, or as the Grecks 

call her, &uuGoy + aerre, the Storehouſe of 

all Virtues. In outward Shew and Glory 
Fortitude outſhines the reſt ; But that which 
enables and prepares us for all Moral Good, 

is in reality Temperence 3 upon this , as 7" 
upon a ſure Baſis, the whole Building of pc; 4. 
of a good Lite is erected ; therefore it is for all 
very properly called oupepcwn , as being —_ 
that, which preſerves our Wus entire, and 

all whatſoever fits us for prudent or regu- 
hr Actions. 

Firſt, B y the way, we are to under- 
ſtand, that Temperance and Continence, which 
is a part of it, is by Moraliſts taken 1n a lar- 
ger (igmification : When a man hath been 
an old Offender, hath by long Cuſtom 

own familiar with wicked Pratices 5 in- 
omuch that he hath loſt, as it were, all 
ſenſe of Sinnimg, or is ſuch a man, as Di- 
vines ſay, is hardened ; for Hardneſs of 
Heart, and being given over to a reprobate 
Senſe, in Divinity, is the ſame with this 
Senſeleſneſs or Loſs of feeling in Sin, we 
is - call fuch a one intemperate, let his Vice 
C- be what it will. So the Man that is but 
t a young Offender, he that fins indeed but 
7m F Witl 
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In Liberality, he that gives, but fore againſt 
his Will, we call an incontinent ' 
but ſuch a one, as laſheth out, and with- 
out any ſenſe or reafon is unmeaſureably 
prodigal, we ſay, he gives intemperately, 
TH1s we note, that we may underſtand 
the Language of Moraliſts; otherwiſe Tem- 
perance 15 a peculiar Virtue, and hath its 
own peculiar Object : Temperance there- 
fore is that Virtue, which tcacheth us to 
keep a moderation in Meats and Drinks, 
which we call Abſtinence and Sobriety, 
contrary to which are Gluttony and Drun- 
kennels: Ewugam tewplnSes Toy $64 pant 
amine 3 Tf apypuy @ alirxwv, tpu rye 3 
Socrates being asked from what things we 
ſhonld chiefly abſtain ;, anſwered from all 
filthy and anlawful Pleaſures : there is a 
moderation therefore to be uſed in that de- 
light, men take in the continuanee of their 
Species, which we call Chaſtity z whole con- 
trary is Luxury. All this we comprehend 
under the name of Temperance, which is in 
truth nothing elſe, but the Government 'of _ 
our Touch and Taſte. : 
Now fince every Virtue is converſant 
m the moderation of two Extremes ; of the 


one 
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one of theſe we cannot doubr, it is fo com- 
mon, and fo often met with; For who 
knows not Gluttony, and Drunkennefs ; 
they ſeek no ſculking Holes, but tho they 
are the moſt filthy and ſpotted Crimes, 
yertevery day they dare appear in the face 
of the Sun. But of the other Extreme 
we have no Name; it being a thing fo ſel- 
dom ſeen for a Man to oftend in the too 
ſparing uſe of Meat and Drinks; For few 
there are, that love to give themſelves a- 
way through refuſal of Meats and Drinks; 
or to do, as that young Man did, of whom 
Ficinss (peaks, who languiſhing of an un- 
known Diſtemper , and being at length 
told by a skilful Perſon, that there was no 
Remedy for him but Marriage, made choice 
rather to die, than to uſe the Antidote : 
whence it comes to paſs, that when we 
meet wtih ſuch a Perſon, we know not 
what to call him ; 4:2/9-%7G., a Stack, or 
a ſenſeleſs Man, one that hath loſt his Wits, 
or ſome ſuch Name, we give Him, who of- 
fends this way; He that is guilty of the 
Exceſs, is ſaid to be *4;Az5x;, unreſtrained 41/:- 
and let looſe to all Debauctcry : For thoſe, Rue 
that tranſyreſs in being eemprted by Luſt, > 1.2 
there is no better Cure, than Abſtinence ; 
Frir it 1* 4 certain Rule, ſire Cerere + Baccho 

F 2 fi yet 
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friget Venus; give to the Body ſo much, as 
Nature requires , it will leave no matter 
for Superfluity. 

For, ſuppoſe the Palat be entertained 
with all the dainties of the moſt witty and 
Artificial Luxury ; yet can we taſte them, 
but by the meaſures of a Man, and when 
we have ſatisfied rhoſe (lender defires, all 
that remains becomes as taſteleſs to us, as 
Dirt and Gravel: ſo that whatever is caten 
or drank above what a man can relliſh, turns 
into Surfeits, loathing and uneafineſs : For 
ſo long as he is confined to this ſhort Span, 
and hath but the wonted neceſlities of a 
Man, which are ſo ſoon and fo eaſily pro- 
vided {or ; he ſhould be as well pleaſed with 
the common ſupplies of God's Providence, 
as with the richeſt Banquets : For he, who 
is not content with Natures cheap and eafie 
proviſions, runs a thouſand Riſques to get a 
needleſs Abundance, and to poſleſs more 
than is requiſite to make him happy. For 
him therefore, whoſe Errour conliſts in ex- 
ceſlive uſe of Meats and Drinks, the An- 
cient Monks have preſcribed a Cure in this 
Verle, 


Preprogert, laute, nimis, ardenter, fludioſe. 
Firſt, 


— 
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Firſt, Prepropere, Make not too much 
haſte to your Diet, but expect the time and 
hour fit to eat. 

Secondly, Lante, Let not your Table be 
loaded with coſtly Diſhes,burt let your Food 
be plain and ordinary, 


Thirdly, Niztis, Not too much; for e- 
ven dainty Diſhes touched bur ſparingly, 
may well paſs for ſober Eating, but Bread 
nd Water taken in Exceſs may be called 
Gluttony. . 


Fourthly, Ardenter, Not_ overhaltily ; 
for ſwallowing your Meals by gobbets 
makes hard digeſtion, and may bring Sur- 
feits; therefore the Teeth were given and 
contrived to mince and grind your Meat 
ſmall, ſo as to caſe the labour of Conco- 
Qion. 

Fifthly, Stwdioze, Be not curious in ma- The 4m 
king high and _=_ Sauces, which pro- ger of pre” 
voke the languiſhing Appetite, and create 5%, 
a new Stomach, after it hath been well ſatif- re £59 
fied, which is very deſtruttive of Health ; 1mcb, «f- 
but to riſe from Table with an Appetite not well ſerif 
fully allayed, above all things conduces to fed. = 
ſoundneſs of Body and long Life. For if 
the Stomach be (tretched beyond its natu- 
ral Tone and true extent, it will require to 

F 3 be 
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be filled, but will never digeſt, what it re- 
ceives : Whereas He, that hives temperately, 
needs not ſtudy the wholeſommeſs of this 
Meat, nor the pleaſantreſs of that Sauce ; 
the punGtilio's of Air, Heat, Cold, Exerciſe 
or Lodging 3 Nor 1s he critical 1n Cookery, 
but takes thanktully what God 1s pleaſed ro 
give him. 

BuT againſt all this, that hath hitherto 
been alledged, rwo bad Cuſtoms are kept 
up and maintained. 

THE firlt is Sul:mn and chargeable 
Feaſting. 
THE ſecond 1s immoderate Luft. 
FEASTING by lorg Uſage and the Cu- 


an Encmy ſtorms of living looſ-ly hath gained fo high- 


4 


I; 


ly againſt all Rules of Temperance, that on 
Sicred and Civil Occehtons it cannot now 
be omitted, nor reticct.d upon without gt- 
ving offence to the greate{t part of Man- 
kird ; For 1t we look throuch all the fo. 
lemn Ads, which pals in the World, whe- 
ther they be Civil Meetings, Congratula- 
tions, or friendly Fritertainments ; whether 
It 5e ſadneſs or mourning at F uncrals,or jolity 
at Marriages ; whether it be the Celebra- 


tion of Commencements in the Univerſity, ._. 


the Cacrcd Inftallation of Bilnops, or the 
Inzuguration into yublick Ottces, the prin- 
cipal 
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cipal Py of all the Pomp and Buſineſs is 
the Feaſt. Indeed in Civil and Temporal 
matters this looſfacſs might be tolerated ; 
but in honour of the Saints, that the aame 
of the Action ſhould be termed a Feaſt, is 
very improper : So that Caſtruccio _- 
cans being gently reproved by fume of his 
Friends tor his frequent Fealting and En- 
tertainments, had cauſe enough tor Apo- 
logy, when he anſwered, It Fealting were 
not a good thing, men would not {0 much 
honour God and the Saints with it ; But 
much better Counſel is given by St, / /ierom, 
if we could take it, when he tells us, Stul- 
tum eſt nimid ſaturitate bonorare velle Mar- 
tyrem, quem conſtat Deo pluuiſſe jejuniis : \t 
1s a fovliſhthing for men to thiak, they ho- 
nour a Martyr by feafting on his Feſtival, 
who in his lite-rime pleaſed God chictly by 
his faſtings. Unto all thele holy Gormon- 
dizings Sacrifice it ſelf may ſeem to have gi- 
ven the firlt occaſion ; For what is 2 Sacri- 
fice, if we truly deſcribe it, but a merry 
Meeting, and what was in old time more 
Celebrated, more extolled tor Honour unto 
the Gods, than the Cenz Pontifiie; and 
ſuch were the Lypercalia, the Elen/inian 
Myſteries; the Feaſts of Bacchus, Flora, 
& Venus ;, all which were but ſv many Fe- 

r 4 ſtivals 
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moſt file 


Piece. 


ſtivals of Luſt and D:bauchery, in which the 
Votaries imagined their Deities were pleaſ- 
ed; as the Salvage and bloody Sacrifices, to 
Saturn, Bellone, Moloch, Bal peor, and all 
the other pemms wwaps of the ancient 
Paganiſm,ſuppoled the Divine Being to take 
pleaſure in the miſeries and tortures of his 
Creatures. 


Drinken- AND to this Day Intemperance by pub. 
by = Approbation hath gain'd upon all forts 


of men: Drunkenneſs is by every one de- 
claimed againſt, and not without reaſon ; 
For there are Vices, as Montaigne obſerves, 
wherein there is a mixture of Xnowledg, Di- 
ligence, Valour, Prudence, Dexterity and 
Cunning ; but this 1s altogether Brutiſh and 
earthly, and the dulleſt Nation in Exrope 
1s that, where ic is molt in Faſhion : Bur this 
Defence may be made for iþis du Nation, 
as He is pleaſed to call it; that when Wine 
to hot Brains is like Oil to Fire, and makes 
the Spirits by roo much lightneſs evapo- 
rate into Smoak and perfed, aiery imagina- 
tions, or by too much Heat to break out 
into Frenziesz yet this very Wine may im- 
prove the Abilities of cold Complexions, 
may be neceſſary to rovze (leepy thoughts, 
and perhaps to animate the iris of the 
Heart, as well as enliven thoſe of the Brain : 
| Therefore 


vi 
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Therefore the old Germans ſeemed to have 
ſome reaſon in their Cuſtom, not to exe- 
cute any great reſolutions, which had not 
been twice debated, and apreed to at ſeve- 
ral Aſſemblies, one in — t'o- 
ther in the Morning ; e they thought, 
| their Counſels might want Vie IS 
they were ſober, as well as Caution, when 
they had drank. 

BuT Drunkenneſs muſt be reckon'd a Vice, Drunken 
that hath a very ill influence opon the Soul ; —__ 
the worſt condition of Man being that, where- 7,4... 
in he loſes the knowledg and government of on the 
himſelf : Notwithſtanding this Glutrony is 4*<- 

a Vice far more, frequent and dangerous; 

For had Meats that intoxicating property Giurrony 
which Drinks have, how many of our - 
ve and ſerious Perſons, as they would fau. 

thought, ſhould we find hardly able to 
pa's the Streets ! For Gluttony being the 
more ſecret and retired Vice, is generally 
_ with more ſecurity, but with no 

{s guilt, In this Caſe therefore it will be 
of uſe to us to conſult the moſt excellent 
Grotins, and to hearken to his Cenſure of 
this Sin, who ſays, afſidus convivia, etiam( 

. abſit ebrietas, culps tamen non carent, that 
daily Banquettings, tho no man be drunk in 
the Company, yet are very blamcable. 

THE 
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The Abuſe THz ſecond and molt hazardous, tho 


ral Luſt 
i; the 


of Nas» the mot facing part of Intemperance is 
the groſs abuſe natural Luſt: It is ſome- 


what difficult to extend the pleaſure of 
Drinking beyond Thirſt, and to faſhion in 


- our Imaginations an Appetite artificial and 


again(t Nature: whereas the moſt regular 
and moſt pertect Mind hath but too much 
to do to keep it ſelf untainted from the 
follies of natural Luſt, from being over- 
thrown by its own weakneſs on this (ide. 
For ir is unavoidably planted in our Na- 
ture, made up with our Conſtitution, it is 
fomenced and put into a flame upan every 
ſmall occaſion, and by every ſpark of a 
Temptation ; it breaks our many times with 
that violence, that it is a great part of our 
firength and wit, which ſerves to reſtrain it : 
The Providence of God hath kindled that 
fire in our Veins, as neither Precepts of Vir. 
tne, Rules of Temperance, receſs trom all Op- 
portunities, (trength of Youth, and ſcarcely 
the weakneſs of old Age can prevail to 
extinguilh 1t, 

W#sKkE all the Offences of mankind a- 
maſled and heaped up together, at leaſt 
two thirds of them were accountable upan 
that ſcore : ſubmiſton to the Will of God 
hath bounded our thoughts, and confined 

them 
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been to ſubjet mankind to fo per- 
ns mee importunate, ſo vexatious a 
trouble, and puniſh them afterwards for 


tranſgreſting, 

IT was a favourable and merry Conceit 
of a Cardinal of Rome, that there was no 
Law beneath the Girdle ; but both he and 
we to our colt ſhall find it otherwiſe : yet 
notwithſtanding all this ſo madly hath man- 
kind been affected, that even the fineſt Wits 
and molt commendable for Eloquence, moſt 
abounding with Precepts of Morality and 
Policy, and all Elegancy of Literature, 
have laboured to give entertainment to, nay 
to improve this troubleſom Gueſt. There hath 
for ſome hundred Years paſled a fort of 
Writings, which we call Romances, the ſub- 
jet whereof is the (irange Adventures, 
many Dangers, Fights, and wonderful Art- 
chievements, which Knights Errants have 
undergone in purſuit of their Miſtreſs; 
which Books are the teſt fomenters of 
Folly, Luſt, and Idleneſs, that have appeared 


. upon the Stage of Human madneſs. The Romances 


Ancients ( for this s no new Device ) have © great 


omenrers 


proſecuted this part of obſcexe Story under Luft. 
the 
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the name of Fabule Mileſie ;, and leſt per- 
chance it might have fallen to the ground, 
fome that have born the Chriſtian Name, 
have made themſelves Panders to publick 
Luſt, and by no meaner Authors, than Chri- 
ſtian Biſhops, have continued the courſe of 
theſe Speculative Luſts. The firſt that open. 
ed the way to this Wickedneſs was F/clio- 
dorus, whom in our time the famous Au- 
thor of the Arcadia hath fully imitated, na 
for Wit and Elegancy hath not much fail- 
ed, it he hath not fully equalled him: For 
this reaſon ſome Morelifis reſolve, that 
young Perſons muſt not be ſuffered to look 
into /a/civiows Books,and ſome pieces of Poe- 
try z becauſe tho they are fitreſt to learn 
Virtue by the Precepts of Morality ; yet 
they are moſt apt by the Arts made uſe of 
in theſe Diſcourſes to be drawn into Vice, 
being ſet forth in the moſt charming poſinre;, 
and 1n the moſt taking colours. 

THE idle Mowxks have (pent their time 
in furniſhing the World with abundance of 
this Traſh 1n all Languages; | forbear to 
mention any, becauſe 1 would not ſerve as 
an Index to others ro make enquiry: I wiſh, 
the Authors of thele Books had all aged . 
like him, who made Amadis de Gaul, for 
he gave order at his death, that his Books 

ſhould 
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ſhould be burnt, as being conſcious of the 
miſchief they had done: upon which our 

Brictiſh Martial hath left this Diſtich, 
Si avernit penes,quod flammam acgndat amoris, 

Mergi, non uri debuit iſte Liber. 

Howſoever it had been, whether by Burn- 
ing or Drowning theſe Works had been a- 
balidh'd, it is not of much moment, ſo the 
World had been fairly rid of them: What 
hath been ſaid of Caveliero Marini, who at 
his death left all his Bones to be Ghyſter- 
pipes, that there were more things to be 
iſed, and more to be condemned in his 
Works than in any whatſoever ; That may 
be ao_ ces I t - Mileſian Im- 
ities 3 mart Wit, ſmooth Elegancy, 
TGar Conceits, and much fair Diſcourſe, 
ve ſerved, as Salt for this infipid Stuff, the 
betrer to excuſe, and draw it on : And 
where we meet with police Language and 
uaint Inventions withont one good moral 
ying, thoſe compolitions are wholly un- 
profitable ; and beſides their uncleanneſs 
1s many times ſo foul and ſhameleſs, that 
no modeſt Perſon can look into them; 
whence we may conclude, that Feaſting and 
Romances have been the two main Props, 
which bave ſupported Glutrony and Lai? 
the 
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the two principal parts of Intemperance. 
THz laſt of which doth this miſchief in 
the life of Man, thar it .is ſometimes HFike a 
Syrew, tempping with amorous Addicſles; 
fometimes like a Fary, turbulent and ungo- 
vernable; for many luſtful, perſons are ſo 
impatient of any Bridle, chat they feem to 
The au. _ ns Age Garters he You 
rempt of and $ to them 5 But among af the 
#5" Evils which the indulging of Luft doch 
nuCious £9 bring forth, the deſpifing of Marriage is the 
Secret). moſt pernicious to Human Society ; for ecr- 
tainly Wife and Children are, as my'Lord 
Bacon obſerves, a kind of Diſciplime of Ha- 
manity, 

W E might inlarge our felves far more 
amply, ſhould we ſpeak of all thofe thi 
which by publick warrant plead for the 
of Luſt under the ſoft and ſpecious Name 
of Love ; which Pafhon, when once it can 
take Men off from their ſerious Afﬀairs and 
Ations of Life, it troubleth their Fortunes, 
and makes them that they can no ways be 
rrue to their own ends. Something ſhould 

Mic; be ſaid concerning the abuſe of Maſick and 
+baſed. Dancing to the ſame purpoſe : For excepting 
the praftice of the former in our Devotions * 

and religious Aſſemblies, moſt other uſes 
thereof are merely to be a Bard to _ 

or 
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For af we look upon the Subjefts of thoſe 
Leſſons, that are taught in the ordinary E- 
ducation hi, in this Art, we ſhall 
that there 1s ſcarce any Argument ex- 
but what plainly rends to the ſpoil- 
ing their Manners; for cither the Perſon 
boaſts himſelf in the good ſucceſs of his 
Love, or lamemtably bewails the Coyneſs of 
his Miſtreſs, or is profuſe in the praiſes of 
her Beauty, which none commonly ſees but 
himſelf, Love being the Archite# of Beauty, 
or he runs out in iption of the Symme- 
try of her parts, or deſpairs of ever enjoy- 
ORs} Je and Rn Faves 

languiſhing attery, are the u- 
ſual encertalnments in the practice of Mx- 


As for Dancing, the Antiquity of it Daxcing 
may make us think it a branch of the Law 7 4» 
of Nature; which every Nation both" 
Civil and Barbarous have expreſſed their 
mirth by, whereof ſo much may be fafe- 
Yn, as may give a good and grace- 
ul motion to the Body, But the uſe now 
made of it, ſince it is become a difficult 
Study, ſerves only to chaff th: Blood, and 

F to fertthe Mind upon ſuch pleaſures, as will 
corrupt the very Being and E/ſence of all Mo: 
ral Virtues, 

SHOULD 
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SH ouLD we farther this and the 
other like publick provocations unto Luſt, 
it would appear unto moſt Men | 
elſe, but affeted Stoiciſm : However ere 
we take leave of the Virtue of Temperance, 
it will not be amiſs to f; ſomething con- 
cerning the moderate uſe of Sleep. 


Somne quies ren, placidiſſume ſomne Deorum. 
IF then it be ſo ſweet, it muſt belong to 
our Senſe; it were im to attribute it 
to the Touch or Taſte ; no Man could 
ever tel] us of what Taſte it is, yet certain. 
ly it bel to all the Senſes. For in the 
nition t f we fayit is ligatio ſenſu- 
um externorum, a binding of the outward 
Senſes by reaſon of the aſcent of vapours 
from the Stomack or otherwiſe, by which 
the paſſages from the Heart or the Brain 


are obſtrufted, and yet nag, 
Spirits to the outward Senſes: as for the 
inward Senſes of the Mind they ſuffer not 
by Sleep, which is the privation of the Aﬀ& 
of Senſe, the Power remaining, which is 
evident in the caſe of Dreams, when the 
Brain is as it were benumm'd,and having not 
ics motion in every part alike, its Thoughes , 
appear like the Stars between the flym 
Clouds, not inthe order,which a Man w 


chuſe 
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chuſe to obſerve them, bur as the uncertain 
flight of broken Clouds permits. 

A WAY 1 aj ng _ Sleep is the A 
reſhing of our ſtr when it 1s exhauſt- The end 
ed; we therefore algally ſay, that it is Sleep, —_ 
which to make one part of our lives proti- 
table, makes the other unprofitable; where- 

fore our King Alfred divided the whole 
rxliueegy into three parts, eight hours he 
allotted for Study and Buſineſs, eight for 
Fating and Recreations, and as many for 
Sleep : So that moderate Sleep takes up 

one third part of our life : which modera- 

tion of Sleep can appertain to no other Vir- 

tue, than to that, which is the Moderator 

of all ſenſual Pleaſures, Temperance : And 

we have great reaſon to follow moderation 

in this Matter; For as nothing doth re- 

ſtore us more to our ſclves, when we faint 

and are weary, than Sleep ſoberly taken, 

ſo nothing doth more ſtupifie, than its Ex- 

ceſs: For this cauſe Nirembergins a witty 
Jeſuit is angry with Sep, and ſhews ſuch 

a multitude of inconveniences that Sleep 


gool upon us; that had not Sleep the 
is 


; 

Fortune ro have befallen Adam in 

Innocency, he would have gone near 

to have done as much for Sleep, as St. 
Anguſtine had done for Natural Luſt, and 

: G made 


ces, 
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made it a ſecond part of Original Sin. 

THEREFORE for the moderating this 
Virtue, the beſt Counſel I can give is that of 
Hypocrates, Labor, Cibus, Somnus Venus, omnia 
mediocria z the words as they ſtand in place, 
ſo they are in order of Nature; Laboxr, to 
procure Appetite, Meat, to ſatisfie it, Sleep, 
to help Digeſtion, and Vers, to caſe the 
Body of Saperfluities. 

ALL that we have faid, not only of 
Temperance , but of Fortitude, is briefly 
ſumm'd up by Epifetus in theſe two words, 
Suftine & Abſtine ; Theſe virtues are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, all the reſt are fo but 
upon occaſion, and for the molt part are 
ratherthe beantifyings, or the outward Or- 
naments of a virtuous Life. 


—_— 


Of LIBERALITY. 


"OLLOWING Ariftotless Method , 
E the next Virtze we are to Diſcourſe 
of, is Liberality, whole two Extreams are 
ea nwlic & area, that is, Avarice : The 
Detinition thereot is drawn trom the Object 
about which it is converſant, that is Money : 
for Literality is that decent meane, which 

we 


we are to uſe in giving or receiving, in 
Jpending, or laying »p of Riches: by which 
we underſtand pot only That, which ordi- 
nparily bears the name of Money, but all 
whatſoever may -be purchaſed or had for 
Money in en. Lands, Houſes, 
and -Cloaths. In all theſe wholo defires 
.more than is for neceſlity or for conveni- 
ency, offends again(t the Commands of this 
Virtue : The Humour .or Paſhon , which 
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this Virtue moderates, is Love of Money, Liberali- 
d ({trange and voreaſonable Paſſion, as be- i» mode- 
ing fix'd upon a matter, which of its ſelf ona _ 
of no ulc, ſave oaly that Men have a- ,,,,,,. 


greed, that Money ſhall be ,the common 
meaſure of all things that are uſeful : And 
this 'Love of Monty fpoils all -Liberality, as 
may be proved. by feverzl inſtances, which 
Theophrafius hath ſet, dawn infis Character 
of axracuSrpia; Which is aygovaic ms ar 
Giaok puns demon pergover; to which, He 
lays, Liberality is duedaly oppoſite, and 
is defined to be -» oggelergy ypnpgrrey 619 
To, 4mapers, a Virtue calic and ready to 
lay out its Money upon all good and lawful 
occabons; when the want of Liberality 
makes Men ſtingy, that they grudg to be at 
the neceſſary Expences of Lite. 


G 2 Is 
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Parſmery ITINDEED there is a fort of P ? 

—_ which wecall a Virtze, asit is in the 
of Holland, who are ſo induſtrious, that 
they are able to furniſh infinite , 
which they never pradtice, and are ſo = 
ring, that they Traffick all the Year in plea- 
ſures, which they never taſte: Thus they 
are richand happy in a voluntary Poverty, 
whilſt others are poor and wretched mn 
their real Wealth; as all are, who have 
that MixegAoMe Or littleneſs of Mind ; which 
Theophraſtus obſerves to be pfivaia 7 Sa- 
gopu ah my xagyy, and this ſordid Parfi- 
mony is admirably deſcribed by Juvenal in 
his Fourtenth Satyr, 


Sunt quzdam vitiorumelementa;his protinusillos 
Imbuit, &- cogit winimas ediſcere ſordes. 

Thewſe Now, They who firſt ordained the uſe 
_ of Money, which ſome aſcribe to Abrahams's 
nefcialln- Father, were the Authors of a mo(t uſeful 
vexzex. Tnvention : For fince Bartering, or change of 
| Ware for Ware cannot be without much in- 
convenience, a fairer or more commodious 
way could not be provided to furniſh our 
felves with all neceflaries not only tor Life, 

but for good Deeds, than Moxeyz which” ' 
conſiſting of Gold and Silver, things bard 
to be come by, not without tedious, and 
perilous 
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i V to Pers and M:xice, and 

alſo of enki carriage, is molt adapted 
for Tranſportation, and daily uſe in Mer- 
chandize. Notwithſtanding this , ſuch a 
ſtrange, xnnature/ paſſion hath polleſied the 
minds of Men, that it hath taken off our 
Aﬀettion and Love for other things, and 
fix'd it upon Money, which is only the 
means to procure all other things : This 40: 
Paſſion hath begotten the molt deformed 5 _ 
Monſter among the brood of Vices, which -he 
is Averice; for the Creature, it once be- —__ 
witches, as the Poet tells us, 

Aftat prolato jejunns venditor auro. 

The Husbandman ready himfelf to ſtarve 
will ſell his Corn for Gold, and the Beggar, 
let him have but ſome ſmall piece of Coin, 
fieco comcoquit ore famem, will be content 
to ſhiver 1n his Rags, endure rhe biting of 
his Hunger rather, than lay out his Penny 
for a piece of Bread : A Humour this, as 
it is moſt unaccountable, fo it 1s moſt dan- 
gerous. For whereas Vices are of two ſorts : 
ſome are intermittent, and take us as it 
were by Fits, as Gluttony, Luſt, Drunken- 
neſs, Anger and the like; 

THEsSEs by affording us ſome lucid In. Tir: oe 


tervals, give us leave to bethink our (elves "779m 
G 3 _ 
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of what we have done, and by this means 
produce Repentance: But there are others 
without any intermwiſ/zon, and keep us as it 
were ina continual Fit , ſuch are Ambition, 
Malice,, and that which we now ſpeak of, 
Love of Money, or Covetowſneſs ; thele never 
allow us time to reflect, bur continual 
po upon us, and leave no room for a ſo- 
r or a relenting Thought: For it hath 
been ſcarce ever heard of” that any malici- 
ons, ambitions, or covetons Perſon did ever 
return by repentance, but died in his fin. 
That which by abuſe we commonly call 
Love, and which hath been the cauſe of 
much miſchief, hath found at length ſome- 
what to qualific its too great warmth, ei- 
ther Time or Buſineſs: But nothing can ſtop 
the violent workings of this Humour 5 Bu- 
ſineſs encreaſeth it, as being that, which is 
chiefly occalion'd by this Amor ſceleratus 
habendi: Old Age doth not dimimnifh it ; 
For we ſee, that it is almoſt the property 
of old Men, to doat upon their Wealth, as 
knowing how eaſe 'tis to Joſe, and hard ro 
get: And it hath been obſerved, that ma- 
ny Perſons have been hardly brought to 
make their Wills, becauſe they could not 
well brook theſe words, I give; which 
words are in a manner the very Eflence and 


Form of Liberality. We 
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Ws have therefore great reaſon to be 4 cove- 
eſpecially watchful over our Minds, that '* 7 
they do not fink intoa niggardly or cove- $5,14.4-4 
tous temper z not that He 1s of that tem- «bove all 
per, who ſpends leſs, than He hath coming things. 
in, nor He who can thrive by Prices, upon 
which the lazy and expenſive cannot live ; 
But He is to be emned for it, who 
breaks out into Fraud, Rapine, and Op- 
reſfion for the ſake of multiplying his 
eapsz who with conſtant affiduity and 
application of mind purſues the queſt of 
Riches, and never thinks of being liberal 
to any one; yet a little to comfort and en- 
courage the covetous Perſon, we are to 
A that the virtue of Liberality is 
as well ſeen in receiving as in giving 5 ac- 
carding as It is defizned to be a Virtue 
moderating our Receipts, as well as our 
Gifts; And He, who is not careful of his 
layings up, as well as of his Expences, ſhall 
quickly tiad, that his Liberality will have 
an end. | 
MaxnyY Reaſons are brought by Ari. 
ſtotle to prove, what needs nor, that Libe- 
rality is ſeen more in giving, than in receiv- 
ing : But we mult know, that the Receiv- 
ing, which ſo much commends the Liberal 
Perſon, conliſts not in the receiving of Be- 
G 4 ncfiry 
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nefits trom thoſe, that can give them; For 
this 1s indeed but a kind of Baſeneſs, but 
in the honelt improving of our Stock, of 
our Thritt and all our opportunitics of 
lawful Gain,ofour Revenues, good Husban- 
dry, and Merchandize. For this is the 
molt proper foundation of all Liberality to 
make the belt uſe of all juſt means of gain- 
Ig, that ſo we may have ability of ex- 
pending upon convenient and neceflary oc- 
caſions, either of rewarding ſuch Perſons, 
as deſerve well, or of rclieving the Nece(- 
ſirous. 
THERE is a Virtue, which we call Fru- 
cality, whole peculiar praiſe confiſteth, in 
Hew Li- {aving Charges, and in laying up : The 
berals) truth is, Liberality and Frugality are but 
and Fru- , : | 
gality are One Virtues for without frugality Libe- 
one. rality is but profuſeneſs, and without 
Liberality frueality is but Avarice z one- 
ly this difference there is, that Libera- 
lity is ſeen in giving, Frugality in ſaving, 
and both thele do concur to make up the 
Virtue, we now ſpeak of: By the way 
we mult obſerve, that Frucality ſomerimes 
hgnities all Virtues: according to which 
acceptation we ſpeak, when we ſay, He 
minem frugi omnia rede facere: and eſſe fru- 
gi, was 11 Tylly's opinion a Virtue becom- 
ing a Kivg, H1- 
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HIiTHEKTO we have ſpoken of thoſe 
parts, which conſtitute the very Eſſence of 
Liberality; it now remains, that we conſi- 
der ſome material Circumſtances, which 
are principally to be obſerved in Giving. 


— 


Firſt, THE End, why we give, and Tie end of 


This ſhould be nothing elſe, be _— 
20x, pulchrum & honeſtum ; whatſoever is 
juſt, honeſt, and Creditable : Whence we 
may infer that thoſe Men are not to be ac- 
counted Liberal, who give for Oſtentation, 
or to gain Fame and Glory; nor thoſe 
who bribe Judges and Advocates, that Ju. 
ſtice may be perverted, nor thoſe, who 
aim at High Honours and Places of great- 
eſt Power, as Tiberins Gracchus and Jalins 
Ceſar did, who abuſed theſe great Vir- 
tues dandi, ſublevandi, ignoſcendi, as the Hi- 
{torian relates, chat He might by any means 
ſecure to himſclt the Supreme Dominion ; 
nor thoſe who raiſe a Profit from their Be 
nefits, and put them out as it were to Uſe 
and turn their Liberality into a kind of 
Traffick,; nor thoſe, who give to be rid 
of the importunity of Suitors, who by 
their boldneſs endeavour to extort Alms 


Groony., 


from timorous and ecalic-natur'd Mens; Bur 97 «7 


thoſe only merit the Character of Liberal 
Perſons, who are ready to reward the Vir- 
tuous, 


hiber al 


Perſons. 
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tuous, and relieve the Necefirous ; Seeing 
we are to temper our Beneficence by ſun- 
dry Circumſtances, in the firſt place as to 
Perſons, we' may thus make our Liberality 
a part of Juſtice, by giving every Man, 
what is fi, and what is due : And here 
come in all _ Perſons; all induſtri- 
ous, indigent, Labourers ; all 
our decayed Kinsfolk: and all our well de- 
ferving Friends; In ſhort, all that need us 
of what deſert ſocver they be: we are to 
reje& the creving and wnjatisfied, who are 
angry, if a drop ot Charity fall beſides their 
private Fleece; the difſolute and riotous, 
who are ſober perhaps and frugal, till they 
have carned a Sum to debauch withal ; the 
Wanderours and Spyes, who dare not 
lead their unwarrantable lives in any fixed 
abode; the Irreligious and Profane, who 
never uſe the Name of Chri/f, but when 
they ask an Alms with jt : The all theſe 
are to be paſſed by, and are not to be ta- 
ken notice of by the Liberal Man; yet He 
is not with-held from doing good to all 0- 
thers within the verge of his Power; there- 
fore his Bounty is not ſtinted to his own 
Family or Friends, .to thole of his own. 
Set or Humour; but He is liberal to thoſe 
who havedone evil to him,and may be pre- 
ſumed ready to do more, h 


—_ 
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Secondly, W x are to conſider the time, 75 rime 
weare to give in, that we prolong not ouy #* => 


we are ts 


Gifr, nor torment the Receiver wich expe-,,... 
to- 


Qation; For this cauſe our Liberality 

wards others muſt have reſpect to the Sea- 
* ſons of great Sickneſs and greet Loſſes, to 
the ſcarceneſs both of Work and of Provi- 
_ Therefore when a wage, = 
is finking at the beginning of his T 

we war Fen hold of that opportunity to 
help him: If another be under an Arreſt, 
we are by this Virtue engaged to deliver 
him in time; For fo we may fave him from 

Chains. 

Thirdly, THE Circumſtance of place 
muſt not be negleed; For ſometimes we 
beſtow Benefits m Honour of thoſe, to 
whom we give them, and thele mult be 
done publickly ; Sometimes they are given 
for the relief of Neceſſities, and theſe muſt 
be diſperſed with all pothible privacy: For 
many modeſt Men would willingly receive, 
but are aſhamed to azk : Therctore the 
Man who is diſcreetly liberal, is very {pa- 
ring toward thofe, who perpetually haunt 
the publick Streets and Avennzes to Churches: 
but He looks for the needy attually in 
their miſcries, or in their labour; there 
He conceiveth, He hath a fit place offered 
for the depoſiting his Alms. Fourth- 
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Fourthly, WE are to conlider, how much 
We miſt we are to give, that we be not too profule, 
3-efuſe.  Fhat we be not roo ſparing: This we may 
zer r00 Call due Meaſure and proportion, whereby 
{p=9z- gur Liberal Deeds are fitted to the needs of 
the Receiver, and ta the abilities of the 

Giver, 

TouCcHING the zeeds of the Receiver, 
Liberality doth not always limit it felf to 
mere Neceflity ; but in Perſons, whoſe For- 
tunes are by loſs and accident ' declining, 
it hath reſpe&t to Decency, conſidering 
how great the fall is from Riches to Pover- 
ty 5; And in Men, who cannot ſupport life, 
but with the continual ſweat of their Brows, 
it piticth the heavineſs of their Yoke and 
contributes ſomewhat towards the eaſe of 
Humane Nature. 

ToucHiNnG the ability of the Giver; 
This Duty doth not require of all Men the 
ſame proportion,ſome may afford a twentieth, 
and others a thirtieth part : For betore we go 
about any Charitable Work, we ſhould con- 
fider the quantity of what we polleſs ; how 
much is required for the ſupporting us in the 
condition of our Birth,our Place, our Office, 
our Family, and for the diſcha;ge of our 
Obligations z tor whole Fortunes are intan- 


gled, an bEundredth part for Liberality may 
be 


LIBERALITY. 


be over meaſure. But S. Auguſtine (a 
Regnum celorum tantiom valet, quantum ba 
burrizs every man's Faculties is the price of 
the Kingdom of Heaven ; the ſame we may 
ſay, in all caſes, of this Virtue of Libera- 
lieyz it is valued at the price of what we 
beve, not at what we have not; fo that out 
of ach, we are to give mach; out of Little 
to give proportionably ; for no man 1s too 
poor to be liberal, Nay he, who gives 
out of a little, in the Opinion both of God 
and Men, is far more acceptable than 
he gives much out of a greater ſtore : 
we read, when a great and wealthy Gen- 
tleman had preſented himſelf to the Oracle 
with a pompous and coſtly Sacrificez he 
would needs know how grateful this was 
to God; and he received no other Anſwer 
bur this, 

"AM gi tvalt nora T ajaxhury Eppuornce- 
How was I pleaſed with that poor Handful of 

the moſt excellent Hermioneus ! 


Now this wasa poor man who approach- 
ing the Oracle to Worſhip, oftered nothing 
elſe but a ſmall piece of Leaven and Sals. 
Thus the Devil, where he did bear the 
Perſon of a God, knew very well how to 
act his Part; for in the Judgment of our 

Saviour 
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dered, 


Saviour, who beſt —— range > bow to velxe 
things, the poor Widows Mite amounted 
ro more than all the Offerings of the 
wealthy. 

Fifthly, W E muſt confider the quality 


Gift mus Of the Benefit we beſtow how well it be- 
be conſi- fits the Receiver : For this Reaſon we -are 


to give Cloaths to the naked, Food to the 
Hu , Books to the uninftructed, and 
_ to the fick : The ſame good Prin- 


ciple will-fmd out Wor for the poor, 

ich is a donble Charity ; for at the ſame 
time diligence is encouraged, and a ſupply 
is admmiſtred. Wherefore it is a great 
part of Prudence to afford ſuitable Supplies 


to the neceflities of Mankind, and not to 


cry out, the Lord help them only, when 
Bread 1s wanting. 
IT was a King, who being asked a 


-Peany by a Beggar, anſwered him that a 


Perny was too little for a _ to give; 
and the-poor Petitioner then asking him a 


Talent, the King replyed, that a Talent was 
too much for a Bengt ro ask : Thus he 
bafely efcaped the beſtowing a Gitt., Yet 


thus mach by this we learn, that our Be- 
nefits muſt befir the Recewer : For if a Mad-_ 
man ask a Sword, we muſt deny im; and if 
a Perſon m want ask Relief, we muſt give 


it, 
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it, becauſe our Gifts muſt be always bene- 
ficial to ſuch, as receive them. 

Laſtly, We mmlſt rake great care, with 
what mind we give, and above all we muſt 
be ſure, that we do it with a chearful Heart : 
For to give with difficulty and backward- 
neſs, is as it were to put Gravel into the 
Bread we diftribure, and howſoever neceſ- 

forces the poor man to ſwallow it, yer 
it Toſes all pleafure in the Eati 

ABoOvE all thiogs it intipelly coo: 
cerns ſiberal men, to confider warily from 
whom they do receive, and whence or 
from what means they give ; For it is a 
like Theft to receive unlawfully, as un- 
lawfully to give ; which is very aptly ex- 
preſſed in that Proverbial Saying, were there 
mo Receivers there would be no Thieves, In 
the Civil Wars of Rome, managed by Sylla 
and Marins, according to the manner of 
Thieviſh War, the Conqueror by Procla- 
mation gave away the Houfes and Poffeſi. 
ons of ſuch as were vanquiſhed : But (which 
was very remarkable) there was not one 
to be found, who would make an advan- 
tage of theſe Gifts, but all with one con- 
ſent tanquim 2 ſacris abſtained and held 
their Hands, neither woold they receive 
or touch any thing , that belonged w O- 

thers, 
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Fourthly, WE are to conlider, how much 
we mnſt we are to give, that we be not too profule, 
3-ofuſe, | #hat we be not roo ſparing: This we may 
xr 100 Call due Meaſure and proportion, whereby 
{r=";. our Liberal Deeds are fitted to the needs of 

the Receiver, and ta the abilities of the 
Giver. 

TouCcHiNG the zeeds of the Receiver, 
Liberality doth not always limit it felf ro 
mere Necefliry ; but in Perſons, whoſe For- 
tunes are by loſs and accident declining, 
it hath reſpe&t to Decency, conſidering 
how great the fall is from Riches to Pover- 
ty 3 And in Men, who cannot ſupport life, 
but with the continual ſweat of their Brows, 
it piticth the heavineſs of their Yoke and 
contributes ſomewhat towards the eaſe of 
Humane Nature. 

ToucHiNnG the ability of the Giver; 
This Duty doth not require of all Men the 
ſame proportion,ſome may aftord a twentieth, 
and others a thirtieth part : For betore we go 
about any Charitable Work, we ſhould con- 
fider the quantity of what we potlleſs ; how 
much is required for the ſupporting us in the 
condition of our Birth,our Place, our Office, 
our Family, and for the dilchaige of our 
Obligations ; tor whole Fortunes are intan- 


gled, an hundredth part for Liberality may 
be 
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be over meaſure. But S. Augaſtine lays 
Regnum celorum tantiom valet , quantum ba- 
bueriz;, every man's Facuhties 1s the price of 
the Kingdom of Heaven ; the ſame we may 
ſay, in all caſes, of this Virtue of Libera- 
liey; it is valued at the price of what we 
baeve, not at what we have not; fo that out 
of mmcb, we are to give mach; out of Little 
to give proportionably ; for no man is too 
poor to be liberal, Nay he, who gives 
out of a little, in the Opinion both of God 
and Men, is far more acceptable than 
he gives much out of a greater ſtore : 
we read, when a great and wealthy Gen- 
tleman had preſented himſelf tro the Oracle 
with a pompous and coſtly Sacrifice; he 
would needs know how ata this was 
to God; and he received no other Anſwer 


but this, 

"'AM@ pgi bvadt 1origes 7 aanhury Eppuornce. 

How was I pleaſed with that poor Handful of 
the moſt excellent Hermioneus ! 


Now this was a poor man who approach- 
ing the Oracle to Worſhip, oftered nothing 
elſe but a ſmall piece of Leaver and Salt. 
Thus the Devil, where he did bear the 
Perſon of a God, knew very well how to 
act his Part; for in the Judgment of our 

Saviour 
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Saviour, who beſt —— bow to valxe 
things, the poor Widows Mite amounted 
ro more than all the Offerings of the 


wealthy. 
Fifthly, W E muſt confider the quality 


Gift muſs Of the Benefit we beltowz how well it be- 
be con/i- fits the Receiver : For this Reaſon we are 


dered, 


to give Cloaths'to the naked, Food to the 
Hu , Books to the uninftruted, and 
Phyſick to the fick : The ſame good Prin- 
ciple will-find out Workboxſes for the poor, 

ich is a double Charity ; for at the ſame 
time diligence is encouraged, and a ſupply 
is adminiſtred, Wherefore it is a great 
part of Prudence to afford ſuitable Supplies 


to the neceflities of Mankind, and not to 


cry out, the Lord help them only, when 


Bread 1s wanting. 
[T was a King, who being asked a 


Peany by a Beggar, anſwered him that a 


Perny was too little for a King to give ; 
and the-poor Petitioner then asking him a 
Talent, the King replyed, that a Talent was 
too much for a' ro ask : Thus he 
baſely efcaped the beſtowing a Gift. Yet 
thus mach by ths we learn, that our Be- 
nefits muſt befir the Recewer : For if a Mad-_ 
man ask a Sword, we muſt deny him; and if 
a Perſon m want ask Relief, we muſt give 


it, 
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it, becauſe our Gifts muſt be always bene. 
ficial to ſuch, as receive them. 

Laſtly, We mmlſt rake great care, with 
what mind we give, and above all we muſt 
be ſure, that we do it with a chearful Heart : 
For to give with difficulty and backward- 
neſs, is as it were to put Gravel into the 
Bread we diſtribute, and howſoever necelſ. 

forces the poor man to ſwallow it, yer 
it loſes all pleafure in the Eating. 

ABoveE all things it inipelly con: 
cerns liberal men, to confider warily from 
whom they do receive, and whence or 
from what means they give ; For it is a 
like Theft to receive unlawfully, as un- 
lawfully to give 3 which is very aptly ex- 
preſſed in that Proverbial Saying, were there 
mo Receivers there would be no Thieves, In 
the Civil Wars of Rome, managed by Sylla 
and Marinvs, according to the manner of 
Thieviſh War, the Conqueror by Procla- 
mation gave away the Houfes and Poffeſli- 
ons of ſuch as were vanquiſhed : But (which 
was very remarkable.) there was not one 
to be found, who would make an advan- 
tage of theſe Gifts, but all with one con- 
| ſent tanquam 4 ſacris abſtained and held 
their Hands, neither wonld they receive 
or touch any thing, that belonged = O- 

thers, 
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thers, as if they had been things conſecra- 
ted to the ſervice of the Gods. 

WHEK EE ſhall ſome Chiltians appear 
when theſe Aftions of the Common People 
of Rome ſhall come to be examined 3; when 
without Scruple they take all things to 
be good purchaſe, which either their Malice 
or their Avarice terpt them to receive : 
This one Example ſhall put to ſhame and 
confuſion all thoſe, who have taken occa- 
fion by War or Oppreſlion, ”y urloin- 
ing and ſcizing upon the Po 1s of 
the adverſe Party, to relieve their Beg- 
gary and baſe condition; the very Dona- 
tions of Sylla and Ceſar are cokand by 
thoſe that report them for rapacious and 
unjuſt, tho made under pretence of War ; 
and doubtleſs, what is not lawful to give, 
is not lawful to be received. 

Many other Circumſtances are to be ob- 
ſerved in Givingz As, 

Firſt, I n Giving we muſt be careful not 
to give of the meaneſt, or refuſe of what 
we have, but of the better Sort, and ſuch 
as may be uſeful : For he that gives of the 
worlt, and reſerves the beſt, hath mere 


regard of himſelf, than of him to whom- 


he gives; whereas a man truly liberal re- 
gards not himſelf ſo much as he doth him 
ro 
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to 'Whom he is beneficial. For the manner 
of God's Bounty to us ſhould ſhew us the 
way how we ſhould be bonuntiful to others; 
for God daily loads us with his Benefits 5 
He perpetually crowns us with Loving- 
kindneſs and render Mercies: Now the re. 
rarn we are to make for all theſe Favours, 
for our Health, for our Reaſon, for all 
the Accommodations of our Bodies, is only 
to help our poor Neighbour with a little 
Gold or Silver. 

Secondly, NoT the Greatneſs of the 
Benefit, but the Ability of the Glver is 
that which commends the Gift ; as in the 
Caſe of the Rich Man's Offering and the 
Poor Widow's in the Goſpel 3 the former 
gave out of his abundance, which was not 
in the leaſt dimimſhed-by it 3 the latter 
gave all , and that with a willing Mind, 
which did enhance the value of her Git 
much above that of the Rich Man. 

Thirdly, ”T1s obſervable that ſuch Per. 
ſons, who eafily, as by Gift or by Inheri- 
tance attain to what they have, ſeem to 
be more liberal, than fuch, who by their 
Labor and Induſtry have compaſled their 
Wealth : For the firſt of thele never tryed 
what Poverty was, never knew the price 
of a Pennyz and hence it comes to pals, 

H that 
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that they ſo ecafily part with it z whereas 
thoſe, who hardly gain with great and con- 
tinual] Labour, what they have, are com- 
monly more tenacious, becauſe things pot- 
ten with the Sweat of the Brow are held 
moſt pretious, and conſequently are not fo 
readily given away: This makes the Tre- 
der fragal in ordering his Mony and Expen- 
ces 3 this makes him ſo cautious in Buying 
and Selling, whereby his Mind is inur'd to 
a great piece of Wiſdom, to efteem and 
compare one thing with another, to judg 
and value not only things neceſſary for 
the preſent, but all others alſo; for the 
Grounds and Principles of Judgment and 
Diſcretion are the ſame, though the Sub- 
jeds, whereupon they are exerciſed are 
diverſe: This doth allo make him orderly 
and temperate in,his Dyet, careful of his 
Health and Life ; while the Gent/caran 1s 
thought leſs cautious and prodigal of all 
theſe; he eats greedily and. ſpends his Mo- 
ny laviſhly , he ſuffers himſelf to be over- 
reach'd and thinks he is generous, when he 
is fool'd by the and unworthieſt 
of the People, impudent Pedlars, or flat- 
tering Hoſts. But it is quite otherwiſe,” 
where Men have and make uſe of the parts 
God hath given them; they arc hberal, but 
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It is with Diſcretion, and they are frugal, 

but without the leaſt ſuſpicion of Avarice. 
WHEKAEFORE now we ſhould confi- 

der a little the Nature of theſe two Vices, 

that are oppoſite to Liberality , Prodigality 

and Covetouſneſs. The Nature of which 

Vices is ſufficiently diſcovered, by thar, 

which we have faid of the Virtue, Libera- 

lity, only this remark ſhould be made, that 

the Obje&t of Liberality being twofold, 

giving and receiving , the oppoſite Vices 

have parted theſe two betwixt them ; the 

one being converſant in immoderate Gt- 

ving, the other in immoderate ſaving or 

taking : If we compare theſe Vices ſo as 

to diſcover which is the worlt, and of the _ _w 

blackeſt dye, we muſt conclude, that"Ava- unprofica- 

rice dath»tar go beyond Prodigality in un- %*, «1d 

profitableneſs and miſchiet : For all the time IO 

the covetous man lives, he is but like a Heap /:9. 

of Dung, which doth no good at all whilit 

it lies together ; by Death indeed his Wealth 
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- | is ſpread abroad into many hands, and fo 
itfalls our to relieve the ncceffities, and ro 

ſupply thoſe, who, out of a vertuous [nten- 
my tion,are well diſpoſed to do good to others : 
This may be the Reaſon why the Prodigalare 
pityed and bemoaned but the Covetous are 


never thought on without DNeteftation and 
H + Hatred | 
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Hatred: For other vitious Inclinations com- 
bat Reaſon, and often baffle it, but ſeldom 
can ſo far vanquiſh it, as that a Man dorh 
applaud himſelt in his Miſcarriages 3 bur 
the covetous Humour ſeizeth on our Reaſon 
it (elf, and ſeateth it ſelf therein, inducing 
it to countenance and abett, what is done 
amiſs: The voluptuous Man is ſwayed by 
the violence of his Appetite; but & Co- 
vetous are ſeduced by the dittates of their 
Judgments; therefore they hoard all, and 
will not be perſwaded to part with an 
thing, becauſe they eſtcem Riches the be 
thing in the World , and then they judg 
themſclves moſt wiſe, when they are molt 
baſe. 
4 Theſe are eſpecially of two kinds. 
THE Firſt are thoſe who fail only in gi- 
ving, for whom no man is indeed the 
worſe; yer withal , ſuch they are as for 
whom no man is the better; they are in ap- 
pearance exaQtly juſt and puncual in their 
Dealing, and will preciſely give every man 
his own 5 but withal they will require 
their own again with the utmoſt Rigour, 
without abating the leaſt point: Theſe men, 
as the World goes, paſs amongſt many for 
juſt, upright and hone(t perſons 3 yet to 
expreſs the badneſs of their Crime, hr 
ca 
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call them by ſundry evil Names, ſometimes 
P«Inci, Parſimonious, or yAoy ep: Tenaci- 
ous, to whoſe Fingers their Money is as it 
were —_ and nailed; ſometimes they 
are called »4ufines, Sordid, who for a ſmall 
gain will undergo any baſe Office ; or they 
are wuuuroretrs, Cumini Sefores, who, that 
they may ſecm to do no injultice, will di- 
vide a Hair or the ſmalleſt things with 


ou. 

. Bur if we would pleaſe God and att 
vertuoully, we muſt demean vur (elves as 
Job did, Job 29. 11, &c. deliver the poor that 
cry, and zot grind his face; help the father- 
leſs and the Widow, not exact the ut- 
molt tarthing, they owe 3 Thus the good 
Publicax recommended himſeclt to our Sa- 
viourz Lake 19.8, 9. Behold, Lord, Half 
of my goods I give to the poor; Hence He 
was proclaimed a Son of Abraham, and Sal- 
vation came to his Houſe. So near to 
the Heart of Piety doth the Holy Scripture 
lay the practice of Liberality and Bounty ; 
For no Me 1 can be faid to be pious, unlcls 
they be well reported of for good Works; 
unleſs they have brought ap Children, and 
lodged Strangers; unleſs they have relieved 
the affiited and have diligently followed e&+ 
very good Decd. 
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T/urers 


aniGame- . 


fters cer» 
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Secondly, THERE 1s a fecond fort of 
Covetous Men, who offend not only in 
not grving, but in exceflive taking, be it 
right or wrong; They will rake thar, 
which belongs to other men withour any re- 
ſpect to common Jultice ; Such as theſe are 
©/urers, and all that make gain of fordid 
and ill1beral Arts, keepers of the Stews, and 
Gaming-Houſes : Such as enrich themſelves, 
and care not how they impoveriſh others, 
hike that Lord, who would make his Fedg 
£0 ſtrait ; Such as undo whole Towns, and 
rob Churches ; for whom the Name of Co- 
vetous Perſons is too gentle and mean, we 
ought rather to call them ipiozs, wnjuit, 
and wicked; for whom no ill Character is 
bad enough : Of all theſe great and Enor- 
mous Vices Avarice is the ground, and there- 
tore not without cauſe did the Apoſtle call 
it the Root of all Evil. From whence Op- 
prefiion, Rapine, Injuſtice and all the moſt 
vitious humours do ariſe, that are the Dit- 
eaſes, and predominant miſchiets of the 
Mind; And the practices of coverous Per- 
ſons to ſober and good Men can ſeem no 
better, than that of the Devil, who goes 
about tecking, whom he may deceive and * 
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AGNIFICENCE is but an Ap. 

pendix to Liberality ; For the Man, 
who by Fortitxde hath baniſbed all Faint- 
heartedneſs and Fear, who by Temperance 
hath ſubdued Debaxchery, and by Liberali- 
ty hath delivered himſelf from Avarice, the 
very ſink of Evil, He is ſo well qualified 
for a beater and good Life ; that the reſt 
of the Virtues might rather have ſerved 
for Trainand Attendance, than have requir- 
ed,any diſtinct Diſcourſe to be made of 
them. 

BuT fince we have ticd our ſelves to 
Ariſtotle's Order, We muſt be content to fol- 
low his ſteps, and treat of Virtues in ſuch 
a Method, as he hath ſet down, 

MAGNIFICENCE then inthe ſtricteſt 
Senſe of the Word, is a Virtue, that teaches 
us how to obſerve a Decorum in the mana 
ging of great and coſtly Expences, So 
that Magnificence goeth beyond the ability 
of an ordinary Perſon ; Whether we conk- 
der the. means by which it worketh, or the 
Works themſelves, which it doth pro- 
duce. 
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AS to the means by which it worketh, 
it 4s great ſtore of Wealth and Income ; 
which if a virtuous Man hath, He will ac 

Building according to his Character; that is, He 

} dear, 17 will do all the good He can in the moſt 

Mnf. ſplendid manner ; Perhaps He will build 

cence. Colleges for the breeding up of Youth in all 
kinds of Learning; And as it is pleaſant to 
ſee Sets of our own planting to grow 
flouriſh; fo it is a Work much more glo- 
rious, thus to build »p Mex, and from ſmall 
beginnings to fee great numbers of Youth 
ſhoot up to Eminent Stations both ig Church 
and State. 

HAD it not been for theſe Magnificent 
Donations, thoſe Goths and Yandals, En- 
thu(irſts of all Denominations, would have 
long lince brought ruin upon all the Me- 
thods of ſound Reaſoning; which have 
been kept up and encouraged by theſe Cha- 
ritable Foundations : For when Julran's De- 
cree ſhut the Primitive Chriſtans out of 
their Schools, they thought it a Perſecution 
more tatal ro the Church, than the open 
Cruclty of Decizs or Dyocleſcan. 

Heſpi-a's Secondly, He will erect Hoſpitals for the 
ener? Poor and Maimed 3; Now this fort of Mag- . 
Ro: :. #ii.ence doth very much ſerve the Publick 
cence. Jiuicrelt; for thuls who do theſe things 

or 
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for the ſake of their own private Fancies, 
and not for the common Good, are Magnifi- 
cent, as ſome of the Church of Rome are 
Charitable, when they erc& Sanctuaries, for 
wilful and Capital MalefaQors, to fly tos 
when they found ſuch Monaſteries, as are 
the Nurſeries of a blind Devotion: But to be 
vertzouſly Magnificent, is with daily Provi- 
fions to feed the Hungry, not the ſuperſti- 
tioxs, to entertain thole that are untit for 
Labour, not loitering Wanderers or Pil- 


grims, 

Fhirdly, TH £ Man, who deſerves praiſe 
for his Magnificence, takes care to provide 
thoſe Houſes, in which the molt notorious 
Offenders. may either be corrected or fe- 
cured ; that thoſe, whoare not fo fargone, 
in Wickedneſs, as to be palt Remedy, may 
be called back again and amended by juſt 
and neceſſary Chaſtiſement 3 ihat thoſe 
who have-broken through all che Fences of 
Law, may be taken out of Human Society, 
which they would otherwile deſtroy and 
bring into Confution. 

HAPPY the miſerable, who partake of Te go 4 
theſe Works of Magnificence; more happy 4 LP 
they, who lay out their Money and Reve- g,vr{b, 
nues for the publick benefit of Mankind z 4+: Pur- 
to inltruft the ignorant i Schools, to heal*© 

the 
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the diſeaſe in Hoſpitals, to haſh the back of 
the Sinner in Bridewells, to exre- the 
unſound mind in Bethlemr';. 

N O'w the Worls of Myerificence, whe- 
ther rhey be pablick, or whether they be 
private, they are to be performed with all 
Pomp md Stme; They are eſpecially feen 
in Feaſts and Entertainments either of our 
Friends, or of Men of the higheſt Quality ; 
or elſe in building ftarely Houſes, Caſtles, 
Churches and Theatres: That Man, who 
knows how in the molt ſeemly faſhion to 
mmage theſe Undertakings, is truly Mas- 
nificert. | | 

Tie Er B uT hefte the Mygn//irert Perſon is very 
rows of prone'to run into x very if Extreme ; Ha- 
—_ ving gttar things much in his thoughts, his 
nficen:e. mind is apt to fly too high, out of the 
reach of Prudence $ © then He falls to the 
building of Ovlelikes, Colvſur's, an4 Pyra- 
mid; >" This Diſtemper ſwell'd the Heads ot 
many in old rime, who [pent great Sums 
upon magnificent Piles, vwalt and ſrmptuons 
Statues, great and mizhty Vanitie;: For 
Solomon, the belt Judg of theſe things, 
hath paſſed this Sentetice upon them, thar 
IDS they are all ſo; For Eee. 2. After He had 
ora: tarde grew Works, plantel Vineyards, and 
- Ov had built ſtately Fuſes 3 mide Pools of Wa- 


ter 
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ter tor the Trees, that bring forth pruit ; got 
large and numerows herds of great and ſmall 
Cattle ; bad gathered mighty heaps of Silver 
aud Gold, and filed bis Treaſury therewith : 
upon 4 review of all the works his Flands 
had wrought, upon all the pains He bad 
taken, He conclades with the trueſt judg- 
ment, that ever was pronomnced wpon the 
World, that al} was Vawity. Whereupon it 
may be ſuppoted, my Lord Bacon made this 
wiſe Obſervation, that Truth is a « naked 
and open Day-light, which doth not ſhew 
the Masks and Triumphs of the World halt 
{ſo ſtately as Candle-lights do ; and no man 
doubts, that if there were taken out of 
men's minds, vein Opinions, flattering Hopes, 
[ſe valuations of Things, and the imagina- 
tions of Grandenr ; but it would leave the 
minds of many, who make a great Figure, 
poor fhrivel'd things, full of melancholy 
and mdiſpofition, and wnpleaſing to them- 
lelves. 
Bu T there isa way to lay up our Trea. 
ſure in Heaven ; to be magmficent on Earth The deeds 
and great in Heaven then this Bleſſednefs 7; 
muſt be gotten by doing ſuch remarkable :, 4-,:cu. 
deeds of Charity as I have mentioned ; and 
if we do fo, our Names ſhall endure for 
ever, when Manſo/enm's are buricd and Py. 
ramits 
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remids are mouldred into duſt, It is Ari- 


ftotle's Notion in his Epiltle to Philip, that 


the afts of Beneficence have ſomething in 
them equa/ to God, and the whole lite of 
mankind was compriſed in conferring and 
returning Benefits : 'Tis true, there have 
been ſome moroſe Spirits, ſuch as Chryſppas 
and Seneca, who have made plauſible Ha- 
rangues againſt (ory, but in the very doing 
this they have appeared to aim at it: 
Whereas it is the Gar to good Works, if it 
be made uſe of by one who bath paſſed 
through the Temple of Virtze, to that of 
Honowr And a man may with as much 
reaſon argue againſt Eating and Drinking, 
as endeavour to banilh the love of Glory, 
that arifes from the Works of Magnificence: 
unleſs this did rouze the Souls ot men, 
perhaps a barbarous Sloth, or a brutiſh 
ſtupidity would ſoon overſpread the World; 
no care would be taken to promote or ſu- 
ſtain the Sears of ingenuonus Arts, or the 
Tribunals of State: This carries Men upon 
the nobleſt and molt Heroick Attempts, 
and Human Nature without it would be a 
{luggiſh and unaCtive thing. 

I T was the Thirſt atter Glory, toge- 
ther with ſome private Ambition, that in- 
cited the Eeyptian Kings, to be at fo vaſt 

charge 
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the in the building the Pyramids, and 
the Eryptians of lower Quality ſpared for 
no coſt to cur out Caves or Dormitories in 
the Lybian Deſerts, which by the Chriſtians 
are now adays called the Mymmies : and all 
this was undertaken for the fake of an O- 

inion amongſt them, that fo long as the 
Body « deed ſo long the Soul continued 
with it, not as animating it, but as unwil- 
ling to leave her former Habitation : Why 
ſhould not the ſame Thirſt for the Glory of 
the Chriſtian Religion move us to do ſuch 
Works as may ſhine before Mex, and glorifie 
our Father, which is in Heaven ? 

IT is not empty Fame, that we muſt 
ſeek for; it is not with Wind that we mult 
fill our ſelves; We want a more ſolid Sub- 
ſtance to repair us; A man pinched with 
Hunger would be very unwile to ſeek ra. 
ther to provide himſelf of a gay Dreſs, 
than a good Meal; We are to Took afrer 
that, whereof we have moſt need, and that 
is Virtue; When this is acquired, then the 
outward Ornaments of Magnificence may rpjcuryy 
be made uſe of : Which were {o deſpiſed by 4: opins- 
Epicurws , that He made this one of the Magnfs 
Precepts of his Sett, Conceal thy Life; He cence. 
would not have his Diſciples in any fort to 
govern their Actions by the common Repu- 

tation 
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tation or vulgar Applauſe: But Horace 
was of another Opinion, who ſays, 


Paulum Sepulte diſtat inertis 


Chlata virtns — 


Concealed Virtue differs not much from 
dead Sloth; which if it were abſolutely 
true, then a man would be no further con. 
cerned to keep his Mind in order, which 
1s the true Seat of Yirtze, than as the aGtt- 
ons of it areto be ſeen by others : whereas 
Glory 1s but the ſhadow of true Firtme ; 
For, 
— Repulſe neſcia ſordids 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus 3 
Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures, 
Arbitrio popularis aure. 


irtue, that never can be repulſed or trod- 
den down, ſhines forth with untainted 
Honours; for it neither takes, nor lays 
down its Dignities at the pleaſure either of 
Ambition or Popularity. 

O x all Virtues This of Magrificence 1s 
the moſt Courtly, the ather of Liberality 
1s rather for the Countrey ; So that every 
Magnificent Perſon is Libera}, but every Li- 
beral Perſon is not Magnificent. The Phi- 
loſopher gives us many Notes, by which we 
may know a Magnificent Perlon. Firlt, 


— 


Firſt, THAT all our Atts of this kind 
be directed to ſome right or profitable End ; 
that the publick good may be thereby ad- 
vanced; The Soldier muſt not go to the 
Wars for the ſake of Spoil and Rapine, but 
to defend his Country ; The Merchant 
muſt not adventure his Life and Fortune 
for the fake of Lucre ſo much, as that He 
may maintain his Family comfortably, and 
be enabled to help the diſtreſſed ; The 
Scholar muſt not bend his Studies fo much 
after Speculative, as uſeful Knowledge ; 
The Politician mult not covet fo greedily 
the Titles of Honour, as the fatisfattion of 


an Innocent Mind. 
Secondly, THAT they be nor done in 
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Oſtentation, or to get Acclamations z For May. 


no Wiſe man would depend upon the Voice 


rance; For it we follow the Renorts and 
Applauſes of the Vulgar 5 We ſhall be al- 
ways wavering, becauſe we forſake Virtue, 
and take Fortune to be our Guide, P. A- 
»1liws therefore ated wiſely in his Expedi« 
tion of Macedonia, when he charged the 
People in his abſence to make net the leaſt 
mention of his Ations; For praiſe indeed 
belongs to Yirtze, but we are apt to be too 

tond 


Ceme AC : 
muſt nve 


of the Rabble for his Happinefs, the Mo- be done :n 
ther of Inconſtancy, Injuſtice, and Igno. 9- 


Ad 
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fond of it, which Perſaes hath hit upon, if 
I can conſtrue him right, 


Lanudari hand metuam; neque enim mibi cornea 


bra eſt, 

Sed re; We extrenmmque eſſe recuſo 
Enge tuum, © belle, 
My Heart is not ſo horny, but that I am 
ſenſible of Commendation and love it ; yet 
I mult deny this to be the only End of doing 
well, to hear others ſay, O worthy Man / 
O noble AQ ! 

Thirdly, WE muſt do ſuch Ads of 
Magnificence, as >» u928y, or common Ho- 
neſty requires, and that with a good and 
willing mmd, without any «xe:fBAopie, Or 
ſordid looking into every Account, which 
betrays a covetous and a ſneaking hu- 
MOur. 

Fok the two Extremes of this Virtue 
are amHensAiz, Or rather pzravac, 2 Vain, 
fooliſh,and unprofitable protufion of Extra- 
vagant Expences ; Examples whereot may 
bebroagts both from — and publick 
Perſons; as for inſtance, the Megarenſes in 
their Tragedics,would have the entrance in- 
to their Theatre covered with Purple and 
coſtly Cloath z So Alexander the Great 
rewarded a ([trong Drinker with a coun 
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of Gold, that is, with 125 Pounds weight 
in Gold. 

THE other Extreme is Muxporpirue , 
which fignifies an indecent Parfimony in 
great Works, whereby the State and Grace 
of them is eclipſed ; Now an inſtance of 
Magnificence , and of this ſort of ſparing 
we have in that Story of the Athenians and 
of Phidias the famous Statuary z the Athe- 
nians reſolving to eret a magnificent Statue 
to Minerva, confulted with Phidias con- 
— the matter, of which it was tobe 

, whether of Marble or Ivory : Phi- 
dias making choice of Marble, and ad- 
ding his Reaſons, that it was more laſting 
and would retain its ſplendour a great 
while longer z His Maſters heard him with 
patiencez but as ſoon as He began to tell 
them, nt would alſo be Cheaper, they com- 
manded him to hold his peace, as ſuppo- 
ſing the leaſt mention of Thrift in this caſe 
to be wnſeaſonable: Here was Magnificence 
in the Athenians, but in Phidies poorneſs 
of Mind, that might become a private man, 
but not ſo publick a Work. 

THus the Expences of Solomon and Ju- 
ſtinian are Patterns of Magnificence ; But The folys 
"when we ſee Licinus a Barber in Martial” 4 Yuſe 
givirg orders to have a Stately Tomb of © 

I Marble 
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Marble buile for him at his Death, we 
laugh at the ridiculous Man for his pro- 
fuſeneſs: For Parſimony though in private 
men it goes for a laudable Virtue, yet in 
the exerciſe of Magnificence it will hardly 
find any place: For how much the more 
honourable and wealthy any Man is, he 
is obliged to be bountiful and to give 
with the greater generoſity and largeneſs 
of Heart; it is expected, that He d 
be of a more free and ingenuous Spirit, 
than others, without any tinture of a 
narrow Soul, or of baſcneſs; but He is 
ſtill caſting about in his thoughts, how to 
find the molt fitting Objetts for the moſt 
extended Bounty : fuch a Bounty as may 
redound to the general benefit and 

of mankind, in oppoſition to all thoſe 
little ſelfiſh Deſigns, which vile Perſons 
are addicted to: in oppoſition alſo ro 
Prodigality, which hath this peculiar Folly 
belonging to it, that it takes care to de- 
{troy it ſelf. 
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E come now to handle that which 

is the chiefeſt Virtue, the height and 
perfeCtion of all the reſt, . for ſo in truth is 
Magnenimity, it we conſider it aright,and not 
as Ariſtotle bath deſcribed it; There is a 
Virtue in Chriſtians, whereby they adorn 
their Profeflion, which our Philoſopher ei- 
ther knew not, or he thought it not worth 
his notice : For Humility, which 1s indeed the Humility 
greateſt part of Magnanimity, is fo ſcurvily *** g70-- 
treated by him, as that it finds no place E chris 
among the Virtues: none of the Philoſo- 
phers could diſcern its Excellency ; becauſe 
they were a proud and ſelt-conceited Ge- 
neration, and molt of their Controverſics 
arole from their overvaluing their own 
Opinions. 

Now this pure, humble, undefiled Dit- 
polition of Mind, by Nature we cannot 
pretend to, becaule of the original Corrup- 
tion of Nature; but by the Grace of God 
in the Goſpel, we may attain it, and it 1s 
the chiet deſign of the Golpel to direct us 
in the way to it. Although this Humility 
did generally pals among the Philoſo- 
phers in the worſt ſenſe, for a ger 

F rite« 
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rited, pufilanimons Virtue; yet it hath al- 
ways had an may reap 4 —_—_ - 1 
not only in Religion, but in t gment 
of all > _ and in all the beſt 
7% c+a/;, Praftice of civil Lite: For evenin this World, 
17 the dark, reſerved, crafty men have fail'd 
moe in of their De more than the plain, u 
_ wg and honeſt men ; becauſe the y 
tle boneſt, man has many Parts to play, many Minds to 
put on, many Faces to ſhift; fo that it is 
almoſt im le for him ſo to att all, as 
not to be diſcovered in ſome, and then he 
will be ſuſpetted in all ; whereas the honeſt, 
lowly-minded man has but one part to per- 
form, which is his own, and that far more 
eafie for him to do, becauſe he always 
AQts according to the plainneſs and fimpli- 
city of Nature, 

THis Advantage comes by Humility in 
this life ; but in relation to the other ſtate 
no Virtue is of greater uſe and benefit ; 
for nothing ſhews a nearer reſemblance to 
the divine Nature, than a mind that is 
humble and undefiled; nothing manifeſts a 
greater Conformity to the divine Laws, 
than a life of Humility and Lowlineſs ; no- 
thing expreſſes that true and generous Diſ- 
dain, which all rue Chriſtians have or 
ſhould have of theſe carthly,tranſitory things 

nothing 
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nothing declares a more magnanimous Con. 
fidence in the divine Providence: nothing 
_ a more ſubmiſſive Reſignation to the divine 
as. Wy a more ſtedfaſt and aſſured 
of future Happineſs; nothing can 
how us ſafer from Gatos Miſtakes in 
all matters of our eternal concernment : For 
the humble and candid mind, of which a 
right Meaſure may ſooneſt be taken, is belt 
prepared to take a right Meaſure of ſpiri- 
tual things; that meck and fincere Diſpo- 
fition, which leaſt of all deceivs others, 1s 
leaſt of all capable of being deceived itſclt, 
in the ways of everlaſting Salvation: Have 
not more bold, venturous, artificial Wits 
fallen into Errors, than they who haye beea 
content with the ſteddy, conſtapt, and firm 
motion of meek and-humble Chriſtians ? 
For whilſt thoſe preſume all on themſclves, 
they truſt to the molt fallible Guide 3 whilſt 
theſe wholly ſuſpect themſelves, and implore 
molt the Grace of God, they never fail of 
a certain Afliſtance .and Dirction : And 
what has been generally the ſucceſs of both? 
The humble, reachable Temper of the one 
has produc'd many real Saints, the proud, 
preſumptuous, ſubtle Spirit of the other has 
Reg a fruitful Soil for the Produthion of 
ereticks and Atheiſts. 
l 3 Ws 
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WE mult therefore be bumble, we ſhall 
not elſe ſucceed in our Hopes of. a better 
Life; and if we refle& on the moſt polite 
Cuſtoms and Manners of this State we are 
io, nothing is truly graceful, chat 1s over- 
mixed or unnaturally forced; no. ward 
we ſpeak, no Phraſe we uſe; no Geſture, 
no Tone of Voice, that is overartificial, but 
it preſently offends; nothing in Beauty, in 
Action, in Motion can pleaſe, that is af- 
fetedly Taboured. and over. adorn'd 3  no- 
thing kas ſo much reverence in human Con- 
verſation, as true Humility, manly Plainneſs, 
gentle Eaſineſs, undifſembled Sincerity. 

TroCiri. FOR there are two things, which, in 
/r+an Vir- Nature or in Reaſan, ſeem to. be of no 
(4c: 9 Account yet among Chriſtian Virtues they 
te Pile. Challenge the ſupreme place; one is our | 

/-p-er1. behaviour towards our Enemies, that we 
love them, and do them all the kindneſs 
we can, notwithſtanding they do us all the 
Wrong and Injury they are able: The 0- 
ther is our manner of Deportment in covet- 
ing Honours, and ſecular Greatneſs, in the 
deſire whereof Ariſtotle placeth his Magna- 
n:mity ; but a greater than Ariſtotle hath 
laced Humility, which conliſts in the con» . 
rempt of theſe big Vanities, and hath ca- 

ſhjer'd them all updzr the Pride of Life. 
For 
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Fox rruec Humility is the greatelt Magz- 
animity, and Ariſtotle himſelf hath by chance 
confeſſed as much; when in few words he 
deſcribes a magnanimous man to be him, 
& ovNy wha, to whom nothing appears great; 
than whnch there could not be given a better 
Definition of an humble man : For as Stout- 
neſs of mind very welll agrees with Meck- 
neſs, and therefore Moſes, who was indeed 
a Perſon' of the moſt undannted Courage, 
is ſaid in Scripture to be the meekeſt Man 
upon Earth 3 ſo when we have examined 
all Parties and tryed their Mettal, we ſhall 
find, that the molt hnmble are really the 
moſt magnanimousz and to be tranſported 
with the love of Honour, ' Greatneſs, or the 
like Follies, tho Ariſtotle ſtood by and 
frown'd at\us, we mult call it Baſencſs of 
mind or Pufilanimity; fince to fabmit to 
that which we ought to contemn, can de- 
ſerve no better a Title, no ſofter a Name. 

BuT that we may throughly underſtand 
this Point, we - will explain the Virtue of 
Magnanimity according to Ariſtotle's Princi- 
ples; and firſt he takes it for a Suppoſiti- 
on, That Greatneſs is the Objett of Magna- 
mimity, and therefore he defines a magna- 
nimous man to be a Perſon that thinks him- 
ſelt worthy of the greateſt things, and is 
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indeed ſo: For he who bears himlelt as 
worthy of great things, but 1s indeed not 
ſo, isa Fool, and one in whom Virtue hath 
no place. 

THE two Vices which are oppolite to 
this Virtue are on the one hand ag ome, 
Faſtus animi; on the other Pulilanimity, or 
as Ben. Johnſon wittily expreſied it, whoſe 
Soul dwells in an Ally; who peradventure 
deſerves well and knows it not, but with 
patience ſubmits himſelf to men of inferior 
Worth, and is near akin to the bumble 
man; he hath a great reſemblance of him, 
though he may not be really fo. 

S1NCE we have made the Object of 
Magnanimity to be greatneſs; thence it fol- 
lows, That, that which is the greateſt and 
moſt valuable thing, is the chieteſt Care of 
the magnanimous Perſon : Now the greateſt 
thing amongſt men is Honour 3 that Ho- 
nour is fo clteem'd, is evident from our 
attriburing it ro God : For the greateſt Ser- 
vice we can do unto God is ro honour him: 
Again, that which is moſt defired by men 
of tair and free Condition, by men of Place 
and Dignity, is undoubtedly the greateſt 


good; but we ſee Honour by men of this . 


kind. to be moſt earneſtly courted : Hence 
It comes to paſs, that to men of higheſt 
merit, 
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Country 3 neither among the old 
did any one bear Arms until he was honored 
with a Spear and Target in their State-Al- 
ſemblys. 

TRKSK Titles ſeem to be merely great 
and pompous names , and ſuch as Princes 
can afford at' the cheapelt wary ger theſe 
are t goodly things which 
brave-ſpirited —_ wb theſe the Bo 
of a magnanimous man is eſpecially con- 
ſpicuous. 

BuT fince Honour is a thing ſubje@ un. 
to Fortune, fince it comes and goes as it 
pleaſeth that blind Guide, we muſt ſearch 
ſor ſome more laſting Greatneſs, whereon x 

X 
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The Mag- fix our Magnanimous man, and that is no 
Gehafrer leſs than the choiceſt, beſt and faireſt piece 
—m of all the rand: TY what is 

the - principal '\part, r is the 

_ .\ Excellency, whar is _ Praife-worthy tn e- 
ever) Vir-wery Virtue, this 'is the Proper Obje& of 
tue. Maynanimity: ' And that Verſe in Homer; 

Twlly 'was fo much in love withal, 

"Atty aeagday E bwrnigpys brepucy way. 
That is, in all things to carry the Bell, 
bet Palion of the Magriatalei, ied 

afhon of' > 
<pimi.s 2m mozy, 2s Pinder (amth, to 
garble the Virtues, and cull our the prime 
parts of ther, this is that, 'which makes up 
the great Virtue we ſpeak'of: For he, who 
yields to any the leaſt Vice, who is fo low- 
tprrited and filly as to ſwallow its Baits, 
abates ſo much of Magnanimity. 

Let us then, as Ariſtotle does, trace the 
man' through ſome particulars in his Beha+ 
viour and Carriage : 

Firſt, I v all Fortunes' good or bad he 
carries himſelf with fingular Eqnanimity', 
neither puff'd up with Pride in Proſperity, 
nor broken or dejetted with adverſe For-. 
tune ; ſperat infeſtis, metwit ſecundis alteram 
ſertem bene preparatum pens 5 he hath : 

mind 
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mind fo well prepared againſt all the Chang- 
es of this Lite, that Adverfity never puts 
him out of hope 3 nor Proſperity aekes 
bins think, that He cannot fall; By this 
means let the paſhons of men be never 6 
fretful, He is never moved by themz Let 
the turns of the World be never fo ſudden 
and wonderful, his magnazizrity withſtands 
their Force, which in this mſtance is rhe 
moſt ſplendid and glorious part of For:s- 


Secondly, Is encountring Dangers, He 
is not qiaou wer, as It were in love with 
the Danger ; like your Bravoes or HeGors, 
as we call them, that are eafily hired to 
undertake a Quarrel : Such are in all States 


———  \ P 


with great care to be ſuppreſſed, becauſe Ying 
qui ſuam witant contempſit Domrinus eſt alie- 7 ©, 


»£, having deſperately contemned his ow), 
He makes himſelf Lord of the Lives of o. 
thers, Theſe are the Men, who afpire af- 
ter 4 vain and falſe Glory; therefore in 
their Words always you will find Oftenta- 
tion and Inſolency in therr Aﬀfons 5 Where. 
as the glory of the Magnarimons is ever 
juſt and well grqunded ; Hence it is, that 
. they never go about any thing, but what 
they have power ſufficient to bring to pals ; 
They fly not to Fallacies or Tricks; are not 
prone 
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—_— — — — in F< ypan Mac 
becauſe they are above thoſe Difficulties, 
that make deliberations hard; neither will 
they be at Enmity with Inferiours, nor 
laugh at the infirmites of other men from 
any ſenſe of Ability in themſelves. 

birdly, HE is no medler in Alchouſe 
Quarrels, nor in any inferiour Petts, 
Vulgar Perſons; Whenever He is engaged, 
it is1n ſuch a War, as may bring in the I{ſue 
Praiſe and Honour z Such as upon. which 
Juſtice and Equity attends 3 There He hath 
par arimo periculum, encounters a danger e- 
qual to his mind ; He puts no great value 
upon his own life, but is very well con- 
tented to lay it down, when it may be for 
his Countreys ſervice or for his own Ho- 
nour. And in 5, Adventures He hath 
an Eye upon the and convent of 
of on Rm oak Cauſc He as 5 q 
notwithſtanding for the preſent his Fame 
and Credit do a little ſuffer : Thus Fa. 
bins Maximns refuſed to fight with Han- 
nibal, till He was ſure of his Advantage, 
notwithſtanding the falſe and ill Reports 
which his Rivals did endeavour to ſpread 


of him; now ponebat enim rumores ante ſalu- 


tem; and in this matter did this Illuſtrious 
Com- 
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Commander behave himſelt with true Mag. 
nanimity : Quite contrary to this Adtion 
was that of Callicratidas the famous Lace- 
demonian Captain, who being adviſed in a 
Council of War to avoid engaging the 4- 
thenian Fleet, did notwithſtanding run the 
hezard of fightingand fo loſt the Day ; for 
which he gave only this Reaſon, That the 
Lacedemonians were able to provide another 
Navy, if they loſt this, but it He ſhould fly, 
oy” Lankan could in no wiſe be red ; 
Thus a Pundtilio of Honour caſt his Coun- 
into diſtreſs, and had well near ruin- 
it, 

THosE, who wonld be thought the 
only Heroes, put a great value upon theſe 
Pun&tiho's, in defenſe whereof they are 
moved by very violent paſſions; but as 
ſoon as the ſtorm is over, they flacken in- 
ſenſibly of themſelves, if not ro the loweſt 
degree, -at leaſt ſo as to be no more the 
ſame perſons: Infomuch that upon every 
enffle they ſhall be provoked to Wrath, 
and by as little a matter be cooled again ; 
therefore we can never make a right judg- 
ment of a Man, unleſs we pry into his 
common Actions and ſurprize him in his e- 
very-day Habit : Philoſophical diſquiſiti. 
ons do not ſo well unfold ro us the My- 

ſteries 
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The beſt 
ſeaſon for 
the exer- 
ciſe of 
Magnani- 
mity. 


ſteries of Human Nature, as our own KRe- 
marks would do upon the daily Converſa- 
tion of Men; For their lives do ſeldom or 
never correſpond with Speculative Do- 
Qrines : If therefore I behold a Man in 
the management of his Actions to demean 
himſelf fteddily, and never to ſtop at any 
Impediment, that ſtands in his way to a 
good End; He is the Magnarimons Man, 
whom we enquire after. Some pains mult 
be taken to bring the mind to fo conſtant 
a Reſolution ; Burt when once it is confirm- 
ed, notbing ſhall diſcompoſe, nothing ſball 
ſhake it : Therefore the beſt Seaſon for the 
exerciſe of Magnanimity, is in the time of 
hardſhip and Afiliction;z when, as a Tree 
planted - in Winter, it will thrive better, 
than in the warmth, or in the midſt of 
thoſe Delights, that are taſted in the Ages 
of Peace and Plenty : Nay, when Afﬀairsare 
drawn to the very dregs of Malice, a Man 
fortified with this Virtue, will look upon 
all its Stings, as unpoiſonous, though they 
are ſharpz whatever ſevere Conflicts we 
may have with the thoughts of Death, the 
Feaſt of a good Conſcience, and the Wall 


of a judicious Conſtancy will tence us a- - 


gainſt them: This 1s the greateſt glory of 
a Chriſtian to ſubdue the Burdens of Life, 
while 
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while we are. deprived bu | Seateb, liberty, 
r, ſafety, or Eſtate ; irtue. of 
= ty all thi — he 
is x teſt honour of our Lives, and 
the improvement of our Deaths: We 
muſt acknowledg, it is not eafie ro contend 
with the many loſſes, diſappoint- 
ments, and troubles we meet withal in this 
Life z yet this Heroick greatneſs of Spirit 
will ſo patiently ſuſtain them all, that they 
will afford much ſweetneſs at the laſt, 
and bring a Crown at the end of the 
Race. 
I's we conſider further, what this Vir- 74, 1,v,. 
tue is in common Converſation, it will alſo names; 


appear in that kind very uſeful. my 


irſt, BECAusEs the Magnanimous man j;c:, 
in his behaviour with others carries his 


love and his hatred openly and in his hand; 
For the cauſes of either of them being 
juſtifiable, he cares not, who ſees them; 
his Love He will not conceal, becauſe his 
Friend may not ſaſpet, that he hath any a- 
verſation to him; neither will he hide his 
Hatred or diſlike, becauſe the Soul there- 
by may be ſtained with the moſt venomous 
malice, as the Diſcaſes, that proceed from 
Stopping?, are the moſt miſchievous to the 


« 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, Hz is no Diffembler, he car- 


He hates ries his Heart in his Tongue, and boldly 


Woe = 


ſpeaks the truth, when a juſt occafion de- 
mands it, but always with difcretion ; For 
men's Ears are tender, and can hardly en- 
dure them, that are wont mordaci radere 
vero; therefore my Lord Bacon fays, It 
arketh « flrong Wit, and a ftrong Heart, to 
know when to tell Truth, and to do it 5; $0 
that they are the weaker fort of Politici- 
ans, who are the great Diffemblers, But 
if a Man hath that piercing Joy, 
which the Virtue we now treat of, will 
produce, He will diſcern, what things aze 
to be laid open 3 what are to be kept rout, 
and what are to be ſhewed at half-lights, 
to whom and when; Thefe are the Arts 
of State, as Tacitus calls thew, and theſe 
are the Arts of Life : But Nakedneſs 
is uncomly, as well in the Mind, as in 
the Body, and it addeth no ſmal} reve- 
rence to men's —_— and women Ne 
they be not alt : | 

Sarto wc phe ls OY 
and lines of his Countenance, 1s a great 
betraying, becauſe his Face is frequently 


more taken notice of and believed, than - 


his Words : In ſhort, the magnanimous 
Man will never att the Hypocrite, becauſe 
it 
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it is a Vice, that riſes either from natural} 
falſegne(s or fearfulneſs, , whereby a man is 
deprived of one of the molt principal In- 
ſtruments for Adtion,: which. is Truſt and 
Belief. 
= H £ 15 not apt to wonder at 
everything 3 For what can ſuch a one ad- 
mire; aty '& dy pars, tO whom nothing ap- 
$ great ? Neukher 1s He apt to remem- 
GEES nor is he inclined to Revenge, 
but pm to give, and ts forgive, donare 
& condonere, are the beſt and the wor- 
thieſt things in the Warld : Therefore $0- 
lowon faith, It is the glory of « Mam to paſi 
by. ant Offence 3 For. He is but even with 
has Enewy, when he takes his Revenge on 
him.z, but, jn palbng; che injury over or in 
hannaghs 6 He is Superiour to him : 
Men are baſe and crafry Cow- 
ards, who are like the Arrow, that flies 
inthe. Dark; But the brave-ſprited Man; 
— deals above-board with mankind, de- 
pot fo much in pum the Party, 
that hath weooged him, rye buoy 


repent. 
clrqqgneny Þ H £ abhors that ſceret Spightr; 
which we fee ro be in moſt men, where- 
they; make the good Names of others 
the Ro of their Toble-tlk miſreport 


their 
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their Actions, and aggravate their miſtakes; 
or it they { well, they will be ſure to 
{poil it with ſome reſervation; Neither is 


. He cAopoplays, querulous, or apt to com- 


plainz but makes that of Otho the Empe- 
rour his eſpecial Character, de nemine que- 
ri: For all humorous and peeviſh P 

o aſtray out of the plain way of the Rea- 
{on of mankind. But our virtuous Man is 
ever well fatisfied with the government of 
Providence; therefore his thoughts are at 
reſt; and whilſt others are very free in 
their Jeers and il] Cenfures, He takes a 
wiſer courſe to fu rather a piece of 
Wit ora fooliſh P , than do the leaſt 
hurt by venting it : Nay, there is ſo exat 
an order in his Life, = the very moti- 
ons of his Body are decent and regular, 
not too ſwift, nor too flow, his 

not too loud nor too foft : For the ſmalleſt 
things in this kind of Perſov, are well worth 
our Obſervation. 

ONE of the Extremes of Magnanimity 
1s 2avroms, for which we have no Name 
eitncr 1n Latin or Engliſh, unleſs we- liſt to 
call it Pride : which 1s a fooliſh humour, 


ſome men have; who being of mean worth, - 


have neither fenle nor power, yet will 
boalt after the Spaniſh faſhion, as if they 


could 


Inn 
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could do the greateſt things ; like that Gen- 
tleman in Rowe by name Senecio, whoſe 
fancy it was to have all things Great, great 
Servants. to wait on him, great Plate to be 


ſerved in, a greet Woman for his Concubine, 4fr#«- 
great owrlandiſh Figs for his Diet, and would 3% 7 
always ſpeak greet Words; for which Whim- 5: r14;cu- 
— he got the Name of Senecio Grandio : {**. 

T 


is Man is a lively Emblem of the Vice, 
we now treat of, a fantaſtical Aﬀecation of 
Grandeur : which is a ſwelling of the Mind, 
that holds nothing, but corrupt and putrid 
matter; which, 1f it be not let out, will 
infe&t the molt hale Conſtitution, and the 
ſoundeſt temper of mind. 

A $ for. that other Extreme Pe 
#3, I ſhall not fay much of it nor run it 
down, as the Philoſophers do, for fear 1 
ſhould put any the leaſt flur upon the moſt 
Excellent Yirtze among Chriſtians, Fumi- 


Honours in Ariftotk's Opinion are 
the proper Objett of Mrgnanimity; Now 
Honours are of two forts; greater Honours, 
which belong to the Magnanimong, and lef- 
ſer, the managing whereot belongs to a 
Virtue, for which he could find no Name 3 
bur tome petry Virtue or orher muſt be 
ſought for, whoſe duty it is to moderate 
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our defires after ſmaller Honours: Had A- 
riſtctle throughly conſidered the nature of 


Men of this Virtue, he would have found as much 


Power in it for the managing of petty ho- 


dit to the our, 2s Of greater; For when the Thebans, 


to put an Aﬀront upon Epaminondas , 
that renowned Captain, had choſen' him 
mto a mean and baſe ; It beboves me, 
faith he, that I ſovexecute the duty of this 
Place, that ] may leave it one of the moſi 
bonowtable Poſts in the Commonwealth, and 
He was as good as his Word, It is not in 
the power of any Man to put himfelf into 
what Sphere of Authority he pleaſes, but 
whereſoever He is-employed, it is in his 
fo to behave himſelf therew, as to 

add Credit to it, and fo by the Virtue of 
the Mind to make the managing of (waller 
Honours a part of Magnazimity: For Men 
of large Capacities and wiſe Fhoughts bring 
a Reputation to whatſoever Place they 
bear; And when a Perfon of mean ac- 
count had preſented Artaxerxes with an 
Apple of extraordinary bigneſs, the King 
gave him this Commendation, Certainly, 
this Man, were He well employed, of a 
little City would make a One. | 

ON z of the Vices oppokte to this Vir- 

tue is g:Amwe 3 Ambition, which is an 
| humour, 
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Humour, that maketh men attive and ſtir- 
ring, but very troubleſom and uneafie to all 
about them ; 'tis true, to forbid a Soldier 
the uſe of it, is to pull off his Spurs; bur if 
it gets into the ruling Seat,it can never keep 
things ſteady 3 having not that Ballaſt of 
temperate and fober Wildom, without 
which the Ship of the State will roul too 

and be in danger oiten of overſet- 
ting, becauſe the Counlel, that is to dire& 
it, 1s too halty and precipitate, 

Bu 'T our virtuous Man hath no other 
Ambition, but to prevail in great and good 
Ehingsz He ſeeks to be Eminent only a- 

worthy Men 3 whereby He doth 
to the Publick ; But He, who plots 
wo be the only Figure amongſt Ciphers , is 
the decay of an whole Age: Whereas Ho- 
nowr hath three things 1n it : r. The Ad- 
vantage-ground todo good 5; 2: The Ap- 
proach to Kings; 3. The Raifing of a 
Man's own Fortunes: He, that hath the 
belt of thele intentions, when He aſpireth, 
is an Honelt Man, and one, whom we may 
call Magnanimons- 

ANOTHER Vice oppoſite to this Vir- 
txe is called zpinokwian, Contempt of FHo- 
our, which may very well paſs for a fault 


with them, who think contemptu Fame con- 
K 3 temni 
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temni virtutes, that in the contempr of Fame 
Virtue it (elf is (lighted ; as it jt were not 
worth the while to be vertuous, unleſs it 
were' to-get praiſe; whereas Praiſe coming 
Praiſs for the molt part from the People, rather 
doth nos follows vain Perſons, than vertxons, becauſe 
_ *- the People perceive not at all the moſt ex- 
Y,rie cellent Virtues, but areled rather by ſhews : 
Theretore my Lord Verulam hath compared 
Fame to a River, which beareth up "roms 
light and ſwoln,but drowns things weighty 
and ſolid. Wherefore Men, who have 
true Virtue, can be content to do well, 
without an eye to Praiſe or Honour, ref: 
que fati non ex populi ſermone mercedem, 
fed ex Fatto petunt, When they do a _ 
deed, they do not (eek their reward 
the ſpeech of the People, but from the 
merit of the Fatt it ſelf : For among all the 
pleaſures, rhat were found out by wiſe and 
conlidering men among the Heathen, none 
are {aid to be greater, than thoſe, rhat did 
commonly ſpring trom the praftice of Moral 
Virtue; Now, if we will believe their Hi- 
ſtories, were there any ſorer griefs, than 


thoſe, that did ariſe from the praFice of 


Fice: And which is yet more conſiderable, 

the better and the wiſer any man is faid 

to be, the more carnelt defires and Dyes 
t 
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hach he after ſuch a ſtare of Happineſs, as 
Virtue only can produce; Neither is there 

, any record of the moſt obſtinately wicked, 

who with. their utmoſt endeavours have 
applyed themſelves to the ſuppreſling the T5 woes. 
Notions of Goodneſs, that they could ſo 
whally ſtifle them, but chat they would ©%"* 
be continually riſing in their minds: which greeab/e 
is a wanileſt proof, that they have in them '?, *%* 
a natural congruity to the Soul, never to 

be rooted out ; ſo powerful, fo unconquer- 

able are the imprethons of Vrytee, 
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ROM the conſideration of ſuch Vir- 
tues, as give the greateſt Juſtre, ſhew, 
and State to Mens Lives, we come to 
treat of thoſe, which in common Conver- 
ſation make Men dear, and welcome to one 
another; in the Van whereof is Meekreſs 
or gentleneſs of Spirit, as being one of the 
firſt and chiefeſt of them. 
B y this Vircue we are taught to mode. 
rate our Azger, and all peeviſh, ſullen, and 
þ-; K 4 fierce 


mb 
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ficree Humours, or whatever elſe is con- 
tained io the iraſcible part of our Souls 5 For 
there 1s, in us by Nature a Heat, whach if 
we do not diligently-watch and keep un- 
der, willl- ſpoil all our Converfation; un- 
dermine the peace 'of our Lives, make* us 
injurious and unſufterable to Ops | Bre- 
thren. 


Anger les Ta1ls Heat we call Anger; which be- 


{ coſe, us 
Fury. 


comes Fary, when it 1s unbridled and let 
looſe; and if we negle& it, or (uffer" it to 
prevail, it ends 1n Madneſs. 

Firſt, IT is ſudden, and fires us, ere we 
be aware; Hence it is, that we find fo few 
Men ſatis tutos adverſus iram ſubitam, well 
enough guarded againſt the aflavlts bf fud- 
den Anger, and to ſeek to extinguiſh all the 
{parks rhereot atterly, 4s but a bravery of 
the Stoicks. 

Secondly, I T 1s violent, and gives n6 
way to Conſultationz Hence azuſes the 
Queſtion in the Schools, Whether of the 
two, Anzer or Luſt, is more cahly- with- 
{tood 2 Might we have ſome Tirefar, dome 
Man well experienced in ther both, He 
Wold doublets give his vote for tnger © 


For Shame and Company always repreſs : 


Luſt, and make men for the pradice of it 
ty tiy into Corners, and (trive as much as 
may 
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may be,:-to be ainſeen : Bur ſudden-/ 
reveres or (tands in awe of no Man, lays 
hbld of every thing for 2 Weapon, nd 
what lies ir it, | doth'tarny to: the urmoſt +: 
Therefore Claudine the Emperour, i tor that 
he was conſcious to himſelf of his being ſub- 
je&:bath ire & irarmdis; that is, both to 
ſadden Wrath, and Wrath continued, ex- 
caſed himſelf for both theſe by publick. Pro- 
clamation, and made 2 ſolemn promiſe, that 
one of - them ſhould be 'ſhort and harm- 
lels 5 andthe other ſhould never be unjuſt, 
tus well, if he- kept his Word 5 and: bow 
uletul: roaſt that Vitme be, which enables 
us thasroatts by which we have power to 
moderate bur Anger; 

Tears is Meekweſ7; woanorys, as the Gireths; 
Manjzuerndo, as the Latins call her z\ The 
two Extremes whereof are; on the defe& 
2opywis , to be tree fromAnger z Which in- 
_ deed, unleſs Reaſon be very '{trong, is a 
great weaknels,z but Ageprtas rells Jufti- 
19au'the Emperour, To TPLYTWs 2,96 Tov Th 
za pegrnmy, He, who 1s never moved 
with” Anger, 1s commonly contemned : The 
other Extreme it the Excels, is pymadres, 
a Vice, which as trequent as it 1s, hath not 
yet found an Engliſh Names the Greeks, 
who abound in Names, call it axes 

or 
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Anger de. 


frncd. 


or gies, Bitterneſs, and Bapiluus, aſpe- 
rity of Mind. 

ANGE & therefore, which is the Obje&t 
of Meekreſr, may be thus defined, /it is a 
deſire to be revenged on ſuch as contemn 
us: For let us pretend what we will, it is 
Contempt, that moves us to Anger; and 
could we ſeparate or ſequeſter all other 
things which uſually provoke us to be angry 
from Contempt, we ſhould ſcarce ever be 
moved ; whena (tone falls by chance, and 
reaches us, either we are not concerned at 
all, or if we be, we make our ſelves ridi- 
culous, as when the Dog bites the- Stick, 
that hits him 3 bur when 1t is thrown at us 
by a Perſon meaning to do us ſome miſ- 
chief, we are ſtirred up to Anger, not be- 
cauſe of the harm it does, but becauſe of 
the contempt, with which it is done. 

Now the heavieſt thing, and of. which 
Men are molt impatient, is Scormn 3 For Man 
by Nature is 4 proxd Creature, thinks 0- 
thers of little worth in compariſon with 
himfelf, and is apt caſfily to conceive him- 
ſelf ſlighted 3 Bur there is an Art of bear- 


ing] Contempr, — Contumelies, all 
and 


kind of injuries Afronts, which if we - 


cuuld once learn, there would be lirtle uſe 
of the paſſion of Anger; ov #' wx oli e- 
x4 044) 


_ 
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IxdoFa, tw 8, faith a prudent Man in Pls. 
tarch, You know not how to ſuffer Wrong, 
but I do. 

Now the (peedieſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
Way to learn with quietneſs to paſs by 
Wrongs, is to neglea Contempt, which 
gives them their Edg; But becauſe the 
great Maſter of FEthicks will have it fo, We 
muſt learn how to be angry by Weight and 
Meaſure, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, ac- 
cording as our occaſions call, Samt Avgu- 
ftine had a Conceit, that if Adaw had not 
faln, his paſſion of Luſt would have been 
{o abſolutely under his command, that He 
might have raiſed or allayed it at his Will ; 
ſome ſuch Conceit ſurely ran in Ariſtotle's 
mind, when He would have us put our An- 
ger as it were into a Scale, and ſo encreaſe 
and abate it at our pleaſure; whereas if 
the powers of our Reaſon were (trong, we 
ſhould do all things in good order, though 
we had no ſuch Paſſion at all, as Angers; 
For there is never any necefſlary occaſion 
for being angry 3 or if there be, it is 
becauſe of a perverſe and peeviſh Hu- 
mour, that reigns in mankind ; which would 
uſurp upon us, unleſs we do exert an carn- 
eſt Paſſion to oppoſe it : Wherefore in Hu- 
man Lite it is not amiſs to put on t—" 

an 


— 
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and at a Fit of Anger, when we are not 
really moved; that we may defend our 
ſelves againſt all Invaders of our Right, and 
that we may-wrelt it out of the hands of 
fuch,as otherwiſe would never yield it to us. 
Faſting "Trs true, an abſtemious Diet, and a 
»» Remedy juſt reſtraint of our Appetites do make an 
, 4 eafie Conqueſt of many other Paſſions, but 
Anger is'a Devil, which no Faſting can caſt 
out; the warmth whereof is rather aug- 
mented and blown ſooner into a Flame by 
thinneſs of Diet : For we have a Queſtion 
in Natara] Philſophy, cur qui jejunant, - 
tinnt magis; to which this anſwer is made, 
That by Faſting our internal Heat is en- 
creaſed + Now our Thirſt and our An- 
ger ariling from Heat, as this encreaſes, they 
muſt do {0 likewile + No- wonder: then uf 
Ariſtotle found himſelt at a loſs, in giving 
Rules for preventing, moderating, aud end*+: 
ing of Anger. Whereas ſuch Rules, as 
teach us to govern other Pathons, we mult 
apply to. this of Anger. 
With As firſt, The cauſes of our Anger muſt 
whom we not be light and ealie, but juſt and of ſome 
MY, ns importance 5 <c1tner the Service of God, or 


with 


yu nor the wronging of our Parents and Family,t 
be A gry. taking away our good Name theſe or the 
ike 


whom we the violation of the Laws ot our _— 
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like occafions may move us to Anger and 
juſtifie ir. | 
Secondly, Ws muſt conſider the Perſon, 
with whom we are angry 3 For we way not 
lawfully be aogry with God or our Parents, 
with our Maſters, Friends or Companions, 


with thoſe in eminent Place, that are to go- 
vern us: Whenever ſuch unjuſtifiable An- 
ger ſcizes us, its motions are fo violent, 
that they ſhake the very principles of Re- 
lgion, and will not permit us to do any 
thing, that is Chriſtian-lke or manly: Bur 
if we are guided by the Rules of true Rea- 
fon and peaceable Wiſdom, we ſhall be 
avgry with none but wicked men; then 
our Anger will be called Zeal, and that 
with Virtue and Underſtanding, 

On E thing by the way it may notbe 
impertinent to give warning of, that we 
be angry cſpecially in ſuch caſes, as con- 
cern us, and in which we have power to 
pardon or forgive. 

No w it being unlawful for any Man 
to judg m his own Caſe, but He muſt be- 
take himſelf to thoſe, who are appointed 
for that end, Perſons m Authorty, to 
whom it belongs to avenge Wrongs, do of. 
ten aftect the reputdtion of Clemency by 


Par- 
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pardoning- injuries done to others, who 
call upon them for Juſtice, But this is a 
foul miſtake and very prejudicial to Equi- 
ty; For Magiſtrates are in This like pri 
vate men; They are then merciful, w 
they forgive Injuries againſt themſelves ; 
when they do the like in miniſtring Juſtice 
for other men, it may be ſome inconlide- 
rate pity, but mercy it cannot be. 
What the Thirdly, T # E tbird thing to be confi- 
remper of dered is the Temper of our A 3 how 
«w AZ far, and how much we are to allow to our 
ſelves inthe caſe of Anger ; we may not 
let looſe the Reins, but keep it within due 
bounds, and not be diffcale in forgiving 
ſuch as have offended us, conſidering our 
own manitold infirmities; This is the Way 
ro vanquiſh all the Sra and Conflicts 
of Malice; But whoſo does any thing in 
the firſt kindlings of Anger , he bn 
miſled- into the moſt deſperate precipices 
of Attion 3 To remove this Evil, We 
muſt ſuffer our Paſſion to take ' vent and 
cool it ſelf ; For to fly out into the heed. 
leſs Adventures of Revenge and Outrage 
at the firſt inſtanc as it were, hath preju- 
diced otherwiſe very Men; When -. 
Theodofizs therefore, a Prince ot the high- 
eſt Virtue and merit, bad much ys 
Im- 
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himſelf upon ſudden Wrath, Saint Ambroſe 
adviſed him ever after that ro rehearſe the 
Alphaber, before He ſuffered bimſelf to 

in his Choler; that He might 

m time thereby to weigh the reaſons of 

FisWrath,and ſo might have an rtunty 

to } extra the breaking out of fo dangerous 
a Fire. 


Fourthly, A fourth _P> be confi- Fhe: 
dered is the time of our Wrath; How pw i 
long we ſhould ſuffer it to depend ; For wm 
long Anger grows ſour, and 1s ealily tyrn- tour. 
ed to Hatred, which of all Vices hath in 

it the moſt Venom and filthineſs : For if 
Charity be the principal of all Virtues ; 

then certainly, Malice is the principal of all 

Vices, as being moſt contrary to Charity ; 

The Maſter of the Sentences had a Conceir, 

that Charity was the very Eſſence of the 
 - Ghoſt, and that He really dwelt in 

our Hearts, when this gift of Charity was 
infuſed into us ; I venly ſuppoſe He was 
deceived, but he faid enough to make us 
believe, that Malice is that great Sin againſt 

the Holy Ghoſt, which at no time ſhall find 
Remifhon. 

ABOV=& all things therefore we muſt be 
wary, how we ſuffer our Anger by long re- 
taining it to degenerate into the moſt per- 

nicious 
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We wuſt 


vicious Sin of Malice :.. For Moroſenchs, a 
petriſh Humour, or . whatever peryerſne(s 
there is in our Natures, - are nothing but 
Ways and: ſteps unto Malice, a Vice, by. 1 
much the more to be avoided, becauſe x. is 
one of thaſe Sins, of which Men ar 
never repent them , as it is in the caſe of 
Avarice and Ambition, which after they 
have taken root, are {cldom or never re- 


moved by Repentance, The Apoltle there- 


fore to cure the miſchief, which may. come 
of long preſerving our Anger, confines it 
to ane day 3 Let not the Sun ( faith be ) 
go down upon your Wrath; And the Scri- 
pture exhorts us all to, pollels our Souls im 
patience ; as if He, who is out of patiexce, 
was our of the palleſhon of his awn mind, 
and ated, as the Bees do, enimaſque in vul- 
were ponunt. 

Many other Particulars there, are 1n 
common life, in which we are to watch over 


moe be fro- OUT er 5 as for Example, When we arc 


ward 1n 
Company. 


diſpoſed to harmleſs Mirth, ut we are fro- 
ward, the whole Entertainment is ſpoiled 3, 
ſo. bitter Words break to pieces. the: Jave 
and kindneſs of good Converſation;z bey 
lides Anger makes a man unfit for Sogiety, . 
becauſe 1t. will force him to reveal Secrets, 
and fits. thereot deſtroy the Met Kr 
offer 
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all forts of Bufineſsz above all things ic 
muſt not be indulged by Magiſtrates; For 
mediocritatem in puniendo nunquam ſerus- 
bit, qui fratus ad penam procedit; that 
man . will never keep to a due temper in 
inflicting puniſhment, who proceeds in 
an angry Mood to it: But in caſe of no- 
torious Crimes they muſt not be too (low 
to Anger, leſt they ſcem to connive at 
themz neither mult any of us fall too ha- 
ſtily ito paſſion, before we underſtand the 
cauſe throughly. 

SOME of theſe Rules perhaps might have 
been ſpared; For fo we do that, which 
becomes us, and as Reaſon doth direct, ir 
matters not, tho we never be in a Paſlion ; 
for uſually when it hath raiſed our Blood 
to a greater Fermentation, than ordinary, 
we forget our (elves, and do more harm, 
than good, according as It is written in 
St. James 1, 20. The wrath of man work«th 
not the Righteouſneſs of God : Neither is 
there any paſtion, that ſo much tranſports 
men from their right judgments, as Anger 5 
fo thought Platarch, whoſe Opinion hath 
ever been taken for jult 2nd true, efpecial- 
ly where he judges of human Attions ; But 
Ariſtotle fays, it ſerves for Arms to Virtue; 
yet chey, who contraditt him; ſay, it is a 

L 
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new kind of Weapon 5 for our Hands 
guide not that, but that guides our 
Hands. 

A $s for dopynnz, 2 total Freedom from 
all Anger, the leſs may be ſpoken, becauſe 
it is a fault ſeldom to be found amohg men, 
and no inconvenience follows upon it, if 
the Party, in whom it is, underſtarids him- 
felf, and is ready to do, what Reaſon doth 
ſuggeſt to him. For the Philoſopher ob- 
ſerves, that the Man, who is not dtgry, is 
not e,uyrliygs , not apt to Revenge z there. 
fore if this dopyraz be a Fault, it maſt be 
favourably centured, becauſe it keeps men 
from Revenge, which unto us, rhat are 
Chriſtians, is a grievous fin, and utterly for. 
bidden : But mankind muſt take it for an 
undeniable Truth, that all peeviſh and m6- 
roſe Humours or whatſoever looks that 
Way , above all other things do render 
them unfit for Friendſhip and good Con- 
verſation: For ſo long as a man continues 
in theſe Moods, He hath ſomewhat of a 
Savage Beaſt, and is unqualified for Society ; 
whoſe Piftare is drawn by Ovid m theſe 


lines : 


Ora twmaent ira, nigreſcunt ſanguine vene, 
Limina Gorgonio j&vits 1gne micant. 


And 
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And theſe Humours riſe by degrees and 
Ferment in the Mind, much after that man» 
ner, as /irgil hath deſcribed, kb. 7. the 
ſteam of a. boyling Cauldron, 


—— Maguo veluti cum flamma ſonore 

Virgea ſuggeritur coſtis undantis abeni, 
Exultantque ein latices, furit intus aquai, 
Funidnz, atq; altt ſpumis exaberat amnis, y;, | -. 


( anras, 


Nec jam ſe capit unda, wvolat vapar ater ad 


So that we muſt be at ſome pains to mode- 
rate and temper this Flame, and this can- | _ 
not 'be effected, unleſs we withdraw the ;-: 4s 
Fuel, that is adminiſtred to it by froward/'-! f 
and pettiſh Humours z For this Paſſion, ©" 
kept within due limits, and governed dil- 
creetly, -is hke the natural heat of the 
Blood, whach gives life and moticn to e- 
very limb of the Body 3 But it we ſuffer 
it to burſt out into Rage, it is then like 
that very Blood, ſet on fire by a Surfeir, 
and Jabouring under the Paroxyſms of a 
Feaver : Thus the ſame thing in its juſt 
temper brings us Health, and whea its mo- 
tions are immoderate, produces Sickneſs 
and'Death. 

Now Meekreſs doth not only deliver us M:c4new 
frem the Excefics of anger, but doth ſhew {Yn 

n 
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us the means, — we may enjoy a 
peaceable life in the mid(t ofall the Changes 
and ſtorms in Human Afﬀairs: Which at 
firſt looks ſtrange, when every man ſcems 
to be engaged in ſome Fa@tion or other ; 
When Animoſity and ill Will do bear down 
all before them: For there is in moſt per- 
ſons a certain intemperance of Paſſions, that 
renders them very obnoxious to fall into 
theſe Vicesz Which paſſions are chiefly the 
deſire of Honour, the deſire of Riches, or 
the _=_ of Revenge; It a Man confiders, 
how the publick or the particular concerns 
of the World are carried on, He will fee, 
« is done by ſetting of bandles to.thele Di- 
ſtempers in mankind 3 by which they are 
directed and led hke Puppets on a Stage, 
by unſeen Wires; fo that their motions are 
not from them(clves, but are managed by 
others, that either wiſely or craftily pro» 
poſe Objes to theſe unruly paſſions ; 
then they begin to think that they need 
not run the long Race of Virtue, to attain 
Honourz nor the tedious application of 
themſclves to ſome Calling, to make them 
Rich, nor the regular motion of a judicial 
Proceſs, to avenge their Injuries: Nay, - 
ſuch is the Enchantment, that ariſeth from 
theſc intemperances of the mind, that with- 

out 
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out any ſolicitation from abroad, they drive 
men headlong that Way, they think the 
ſhorteſt, to ſatisfic themſelves : But ſuch is 
the Conſtitution of a meek or a moderate 
Man, that none of theſe Diſtempers dwell 
init; therefore He is proof againſt all their 
temptatians;z to this end He avoids ſuch 
things, as may procure Envy or Emulation 
againſt him; Envy being az affe@ion, that 
hath vehement Wiſhes; and whereas there 
1s an occaſion given of moving other At- 
feftions but now and then, this of Envy is 
the moſt continual and the moſt importy- 
nate; it keeps no Holy-day, but s ever at 
work upon ſome or other; and all the 
while it is the vilelt AfﬀeGion, and the 
moſt proper Attribute of the Devil; to 
fly the Poiſon of this molt depraved Vice, 
the Man of that good temper, we are de- 
{cribing, 1s never covyetous of great Offices, 
attets not Grandeur or Popularity, is fru- 
gal in his Entertainments and manner of 
living, is ready «© help not only his Friends, 
but fie is a Benefaftor to Human Nature, 
whenever He ſces it in diſtreſs. 

His Wiſdom is ſuch, that his dome- 
ſtick Afﬀairs are never gat of order; and 
his Goodneſs is ſuch, that He rather will 
forgive injuries, than profecutethe Wrong- 

L 3 doers 5 
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doers; by this means He fecures his own 
ſafety in publick dangers; for by reaſon of 
his gentle behaviour He gets but few Ene- 
mics; and if He have any, ſuch is hisCar- 
riage, as that He either melts them into 
Friends, or doth fo abate their Animoſi- 
ifs as that they never attempt to hurt 
im. 

Now it is the common Folly and mi- 
ſtake of Men, great in Place, Power, and 
Wealth, to think themſelves above the 
reach of Adverfarics; therefore they care 


- not, whom they diſoblige by Infolence and 
e:. Scorn ; Whereas it 1s a certain truth in 


the courſe of the World, that there is no 
Man, tho never fo mean, bur once in feven 
Years will have an opportunity to do the 
greateſt Man much good or much harm z 
as it is in the Fable of the Lion and the 
Morſe, who for ſparing this contemptible 
Creature, was afterwards delivered by 'it 
from the Net, thar 'entanglet him, when 
'1is greatneſs and his ſtrength” could *not 
o It, 

Now /a Mild and Gentle difpoſition 
toward mankind is a pleafant as well as a 
ſctul rhing, and is as eafily exerciſed, as - 
P.ughneſs and 111 Nature; and when a man 
can make a Friead vpon as caſte Terms, as 


He 
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by can make an Enemy, He is imprudent, 
if He do nat the lacter; for a mean Friend 
maybe able ſometimes to do a great kind- 
, and a little Enemy may have an 

opportunity to do a conſiderable miſ- 
chief. 

ex oy be: $ apr pon = from the Meeineſ 
nobl iſpofition of mind, that can be; 77 
Nothing renders a Man more beloved, and Px 
tho\Popularity be a dangerous thing in a M4. 
State, when it mects with an Ambitious 
Spuritz yet it is fafe and defireable, when 
found in a peaceable and wiſe Man : And 
the Excellency of this Virtue chiefly con- 
fiſts jo, taming the Exceſles of Paſſions of 
all foxtsz For Paſhon without this reſtraint 
would. ſometimes break out into rude and 
offenfive Deeds, ſometimes into provok- 
ing . Speeches, always diforder the Judg- 
ment, ,and fo brings Inadvertency into our 
Adtions, But our week Mar is quite of a- 
nother Frame; He allows ſuch a proporti- 
on and meaſure to every Atﬀetion, as that 
they may all ſerve the Ends of a virtuous 
and good Lite. 

So that if Meekreſs, which is the true 
temperament and Complexion of Virtue, 
did prevail more amongſt men; it would 
give them great ſecurity in troubleſum 


4 times, 
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times, procure them Friends, on 
derate, and circumſpe& in all they d 
that they never over-ſhoot themſelves with 
Folly, Paſſion, and precipitancy in Words 
or AQions. | 

Now the happineſs of week, Perſons is 
ſet forth in the Dodrine of our Saviour, 
where it is ſaid, They ſhall inherit the Earth ; 
that is, as Grotivs interprets the words, 
They ſhall not only enjoy the moſt _ 
peace in their own minds, but they ſh 
partake of the moſt conſtant Friendſhip 
trom others, which is the beſt 
and moſt to be valued; That they ſhall in- 
herit peace of Mind, is out of doubt, be- 
cauſe meekneſs hath a peculiar power in it 
to regulate the paſſions; the greateſt di- 
ſturbance to the quiet of our lives proceed- 
ing from their Exorbitances, whereby the 
mind is kept continually out of Frame ; 
Nay, they are the diſtempers of ir, and we 
may liken our Anger toa Frenzy,our Hopes 
and Fears to an Ague, our Love to a Fea- 
vr, and our Envy to a Conſumption : So 
thar Whatever will compoſe them, and 
bring 'em into Harmony, muſt needs be of 
great conſc quence to our weltare. 


Now 
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Now the Paſſions may be divided into 
two kinds; fuch as are more violent and 
unnatural, referring to Evil, as Anger, Fear, 
and Grief, Others more natural and kind- 
ly, relating to that, which is good, and 
conſequently they are more agreeable to our 
defires, as Love, Hope, and Joy. 

THE firſt of theſe are curbed by a meek 
and gentle Spirit z the other are (trengthen- 
ed and confirmed ; and both ways our quiet 
is much promoted : For ſuppoſing we pra- 
Cice meekneſs in all matters of Contro- 
verſje, we ſhall thereby be inclined to judg *<"r 
ſoberly, and lovingly to accommodate al eto 
things: For ſuch a prudent relaxation of &/ 5 « 
the utmoſt rigour, as right Reaſon ſhall di- ** 
red, according to the variety of Caſes and 
Circumſtances, will beget peace to ones 
ſelf and the reſt of mankind. 

SuPPOSING our minds be thus tem- 

'd to mildneſs in the midſt of troubles, 
olles, and diſappointments; then theſe E- 
vils will not be only leſs bitter to us 3 but 
we ſhall be able thereby ro overcome the 
Evil and turn it to a good uſe, and to the 
fortifying our Spirits againſt the difhculties, 
that are to be undergone in the courſe of 
a virtuous Converſation. 


BE- 
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Bes1D&5s-all this it is he pecuſies pri ri- 
yiledg of a, meek, Mas, to have his Ones, 


ſation 40 Heaven, while he dwells upon 
Earth; It 1s 4rue, no man's mind 1s in this 
State fo well tramed, as fully to underſtand 
the happineſs of the acher 5 but this we 
may be ſure of, that the peaceable and 
meek Man is beſt prepared for it, becauſe 
our Souls mult continue; for ever 3 What we 
make them jp this World, and ſuch a di- 
ſpofition of ,mind, as we carry with us out 
of this State, we aſl 2ajp in in the next; 
For He, .that i fly, will he ffety fil and 
He,.that is ,azrighteous, ,will be wnrightcows 
fill : 1a a place therefore of happineſs and 


purity there can ;be no. room for fierce 


icious py 


unhappy 
-himſ(clf, but He would raiſe ſtorms, even un 


prewih Temper ſhould ,cnter 


. thole calm Regions; .he, would be lke the 
'Rich man in) Hell, rgrmented with,a conti- 


nual Thirſt, and. burnt up in the flames of 
bis own ardent Deſires. 
Varx Man ! that dreameſt of being 


happy, without any diſpoſition for it ; To 
be 
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be happy, i to enjoy what 'we Uefire,, and 
ro live 'with thoſe, whomwe love 5 But 
there is nothitig in Heaven 1utable to the 
deſires of a turbulent Mans all. zhe Joys 
there are purely Spiritual, and are only to 
be reliſhed by thoſe, who are aveek upon 
Farth, and have pwr ified themſelves, even as 
God 4s pure. 
Txt hope therefore -of that plentiful 
Inheritance, which'God -harh prepared for Meelneſs 
them, in whom there is the ſame mind and '/"* m7 
ſpirit of meekneſs, which was in Chriſt Jeſus, Coen : 
ſhould infpire us always with new vigour f md 
in the ways of Virtue and Holineſs ; This {p/n 
very thought ſhould confirm: all purpoſes -& 
of {Qbedieneez :Fotſif we 'bave our fruit 
unto holineſs, our end will be everlaſting 
Life :.For the otherState was ſo.unknown to 
mankind, that they knew not, what Diſpo- 
fitions and Habits would qualifie them for 
it ; before theywrere declared by ourSa- 
viour, «who came- from thenee, and conſic- 
quently underftood beſt, whar were the ne- 
ceflary' preparations for it ; Though many 
Virrues, which he hath enjomed us "may 
ſeem unneceſſary reſtraints of our: Liber- 
ties; yet we ought tro conclude, that He 
knew the reaſon of fuch+ Commands, and 
that futh qualitics wHl be found as needtul 
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in the next World, ..as our bodily Senſes 
are in this: for virtuous diſpofitions of 
mind, are as to qualhke us to re» 
liſh the pleaſures of Heaven, as our Bodily 
Senſes are to perceive the Delights of 
this World s and therefore we ſhould 
endeavour to exerciſe all thoſe beights of 
Virtze, which the Goſpel recommends to 
us; becauſe as much as we fall ſhort of theſe, 
ſo will our glory and happineſs be leſlen'd 
in the other State, 
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Of the Three Converſable V IR TH ES, 
Comiras, Veritas, Urbanitas. Fwrft, 


Of COMITYT, or AFFABILITT. 


HE Virtues which adorn and recom- 

mend a Man in Converſation, and 
are therefore called by Ariſtotle wank xa 
are eſpecially Three, Comity, Veracity, Ur- 
banity: For Man by Nature is a Civil 
Creature and Sociable: And the prattice 
of Virtue conſiſts in living ſutably to the. 


Man by T)ittates of Reaſon and Nature; and this 


is the ſubſtance and maia Deſiga of all the 
Laws 
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Laws of Religion, to oblige mankind ro be- 
have themſelves in all their ations, as be. 
cometh Civil and Sociable Creatures : For 
God did at firſt make them ſo, otherwiſe 
they muſt have lived and died like Gladia- 
tors, and have unavoidably periſhed at one 
time or another by their own Swords; ©o- 
therwiſe the Well-being of the World muſt 
be entirely attributed ro the Wit of Man, 
and not to the Providence of God, if 66 
be He had ſent his Creatures into it in ſuch 
a Condition, as ſhould oblige them to ſeek 
their own ruin and deſtruction: where- 
as all men have by the Divine Appoint- 
ment a common Right and Title to Hap» 
pineſs, which cannot be obtained withour 
Society, nor Society ſubfiſt without mutual 
Aids of Love and Friendſhip : That there- 
fore, which makes men acceptable and in- 
offenſive, in nothing troubleſom, and wel- 
come to one another, is ſuch a quality, 
as doth ariſe from the conſtitution of Hu- 
man Nature, and was intended for the 
common good of mankind; who without 
it would live and ſolitary, like Bats 
and Owls, or like Vermine, by robbing and 
filching from one another. One of theſe 
Qualines is that, which Ariſtotle for want 
of a better word calls g:2z, and we define 

it 


— 
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K to be a Virtue, which bolds the raid- 
_ place berween Flatrery and Moroſe- 
meſs, 

A Flitterer is one that commends every 
thing yon do, whether it be good or bad 3 
He 1s a fawning Sycophant, that will em- 
brace and commend a Man at that time, in 
which He really hates him: A moroſle and 
four Perforr is one, who hardly approves 
any thing, but is blunt in his E 
and ſullert in his humonr towards all man- 
kind: He, who can carry himſelf evenly 
between theſe two Extremes ; as that He can 
praiſe without ſuch Flartery, as calls a man 
Foo! or Knave by Signs over his Shoulder, 
whilſt He hath him in his Arms, 'and can 
dHſcommend, what is itideed to be miliked 
without detraftion- or Satyre, He is the 
Man, whom we feek for. 

For we are to eſteem Yirtwe, not as the 
People do men, only by the marks and 
Value Fortune has ſet upon them, never 
conſidering mtrinſick Worth 3 Whereas the 
King's Sratmp makes not the Mettal cither 
. benter or heavier : But che good Quality 
- we now t4)k of 4s called'by Diarpfiws, Ha- 
-licarnaſſeus, #173, 7% ar0pumya Erygo ugbou 
2agi, a Virrue, which gives grace a and , 
1uttre 10 alt vut Ations, and the gp ue 
icious 
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dicius Author laments the want of it ih 
M. Cariolanws, a Man otherwife of very f- 
minent Quahfications; But his beirfy withs 
out this one Faculty expelſd him the 
City of Rome, mide all his other Virtues 
unprofitable, aid did caſt a Clond upon 
the reſt of his Glories : For He thought, 
mot to do wrong, was too mean a piece of 
poodiiefs, to be dccounted & Virtue; This 
m Teal @ cuS;l, Gentleneſt and Loveli- 
weſt was a ftranger to all his Ations, other. 
wife moſt Honoufablez Whereas no Cour- 
telie, no Afﬀability in a man of great Ac- 
compliſhments; is as unnatural andundecent, 
as no Ceremony in Religion. | 

I'S the whole courſe of our Lives no 
Virtue is of greater uſe, none deferves more 
regard, than this eſpecially in common Con- 
verfation; wherein the occaſions of com- 
miending and reproviny do often occur, and 
this Virtne teacheth us how to commend 
without Flattery and to reprove without 
Bitterneſs : Indeed to praiſe men in their 
own preſence is very ſeldom neceſſary ; 
they can do it faſt enough of theinfelves, 
and many can ſcarce forbear dothg-it, tho 
it be nauſcous to the C hy , "with 
whom they Cohverſe: Thelels need there. F/arery 
fore {hall we have to ſpeak much. of that, i: «= 04 

which "5: 
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which we are like to bave ſo litle uſe of; 
which wiſe and modeſt Men delight fo hit- 
tle in: And what can be more than 
to hear a Man flatter every thing, and e+ 
very body alike! What more ridiculous, 
and ſhameful, than to ſee men bowing low, 
and hugging each other, whilſt they can 
hardly hold their ſolemn falſe Countenan- 
ces! How grievous is it to behold men as 
ſhye of Plam-dealing, as a Cheat is of fair 
Play z they think, they ſhall never thrive, 
unleſs they practice all manner of plauſible 
Arts to compaſs their Deſigns; For let us 
obſerve at any time, what People do, when 
they meet together upon the Exchange or 
at the Court, they ſcem to put together 
many good Words to deceive or to fignifte 
nothing. 

-proef is We muſt confeſs, occaſions of Reproof 
- ne- do often offer themſelves, and though th 
*2®7)- arenegleRted many times through a x [any 

Fear, or too much Reverence, which we 
have of our Company ; yet Ways ought 
to be both ſtudied and tound out, by which 
we may diſcharge as inoffenſively as we 
can, this very neceſlary Duty 5 And what | 
better Example can we follow, than Latz- . 
mer the Biſhop of Worceſter, who preſent- | 


| ed King Henry VIIL with a New-gears- | 
| Gift, 
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Gift, and it was in a Box ſbut cloſe; the King 
breaking it up, found in a fair Handker- 
chief theſe words wrote in letters of Gold ; 
Fornicatores & Adulteros judicabit Dems : 

a Fault this Prince was too guilty of, and 
He thanked the honeſt Biſbop for his Civi- 
lity, in him after ſo gentile a 
_— Bur — men are to ED 
in matters, For fic objurgant . 
rins ; ak Banc fo das rence between Re- 


3 Whereas Reproof 
a Ny ad Upbrnding« Whero Rr Or as 
We are Wont to deal with Children, when 


a Potion ® givey 'erm to drink, we anoint 
the Cup with ſome pleaſant and palatable 
thi Ay; mas the bitter draught go down : 

Sr. Chry/ofions diſcou of 2 lick Per- 
ſoo, who —_ much tor Wine, which 
was bad for his Diſtemper, Reports, that 
bis Phbyfitian uſed this Art to deceive bim 5 
He took a new Earthen Cup, heated it 
thorowly in the Fire, then "> quench'd it 
in A Maney dove fo as the Patient de- 
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SuCcH commendable Arts we muſt ap- 
ly our felves to, when we adminiſter the 
inet but neceſſary of f; 
that Chirurgeon, who being to n 
a very go Wcer, and ns his Po: 
tient afraid, hides his Launcet m a Spurge, 
wherewith, whilſt he gently touches -and 
feerms to foment the Sore, he unexpettedly 
Launces it, and ſaves his Patient. 
Greatcare THIs Virtue, whoſe character we are 
mut bc now. giving, will-reath uy a thouſand ſuch 
v4 . Ways to deal with ManKind th the uſe 
converſe. Whereof, the thing mainly to be-confider'd 
is this, that we be eſpecially careful 
of what Perſons, we converſe withal; which 
are of Three forts, either our Betters, or 
our* Equals,” or our Inferipurs. 

In' Converſing with our Betfters , 'we 
muſt beware of Sawcinefs, or of ufing our 
advimrage if we have any; For it is a 
true Proverb, He that eats Peart with bis 
Betters, muſt take heed bow be chooſe the beſt, 
Rigomes de Selva, a great Courtiege under 
Charles the 51h, being one Night at Cards 
with his Maſter, the Emperour likeing his 
Game, Swore, that Bout ſhould be his ; 
the Courtier not willing to croſs him, not- 
withſtanding he had much the better band, 
threw up his Cards and yielded': — 

the 
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the (tanders by, . perceiving this, ſmiled 1 
whictthe Emperoor taking notice of would 
needs know the canfe without any'exculc z 
and being mform'd, what Rigozrez had done 
rather than he would” diſpleafe him; took 
it well'for the preſent, and afterwards 
gave him -s jutt reward : So welcome are 
theſs1Civilities to Perſons of: the higheſt 
Quakty'and Honor. 
' Secondly, Ou x behaviour amongſt our 
equalzomult be without all Imperiouſneſs; 
for Tnlaknce and» Statelineſs ure no ſigns 
of: © 'wHl bred; Man;.' but the: Scandals of 
Converfation; *aridi iv-being better to give 
t00:much Honor 16any Perion than toor lit- 
the-; therefore it iy berrev to» carry our ſelves 
as 4hferiours to our! equals, 'and equal to 
fdch;' are not mich. our: inferiours. 
- Thirdly, Ws maſtſo Canverſe with our 
inferiours, as neveri.to. do\ any thing that 
nay look" like ſcorn /s becauſe Man by | 
Naturets moſt impatient of Contempt : For 3, 
a Perfon of Nore/'ahd Birth in Rome Sueing = J 1072- 
once Fr: the Conlufftlip, took one; of the 74-109 of 
Plebeianeby the Hand; and finding it ſome» © OO 
what hardened by/ the reaſon of his daily 
_ labour, 'asked him: mmerrily , © whethcr he 
were uſed to go nor bis Hands: The Man 
taking this for a Scott and a Deriſton of 

\ Ma him, 
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him, complained to his Aſlociates, and did 
ſo far ail, that the Patricies loſt the 
Confulfhip for his unſeaſonable jeſt. 

To conclude, in our behaviour with 
all kind of Perſons, we muſt cut off thoſe 
Angles, and fmooth all that roughneſs , 
which give offence; and be cautious, 
that we fall not upon either of the extremes, 
baſe Submiſſion, or Smrlineſr;, for theſe are 
the Two Rocks, between which we muſt 
ſteer our Courſe, if we would adorn the 
Dottrine of Chriſt with a blameleſs Conver- 
ſation. If we would keep up Friendſhip 
with our Brethren, which Friendip bears 
upon it a Character of the Divine Nature ; 
becauſe it is ever doing good to Mankind, 

4f4b:s- and without which Afability i» ooly Tak, 
Friend. but a tixkling Cymbal: Nay without it the 
ſep 1+ whole World 1s but a Wilderneſs, 'and Men 
_— are the Savage Beaſts 'in that Deſart 2: Now 
our Paſſions of all Kinds are molt gpt to 
ſwell and affet our Hearts; to cake and 
bring down theſe Swellings, is the-princi- 
pal Fruit of Friend(bip, which at the fame 
rzme chears our Spirizs, and quickens them 
alſo in Wiſdom and Virtne; it- doubles 
Men's joys, and cuts ther griefs 1ntq haltes; 
upon this account our moſt ſerious Relt- 
gion commands us to be cheartul and triend- 


ly, 
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be good company for our 
ny our words arc 


,our Ccon- 


: A 
Temper thus Framed, may ro. the 
Burden of Life very contencedly ; which is 
not unkily compar'd to a Jewrney 3 _ 
form it af «lone is ſo uncomfortable, that 
we ſhould grow weary, » (monde 
gin it, unleſs we were joined in friendſhip 
with our Fellow-Trevellers, who will make 
ic ſeem leſs tedious and burdenſome : What 
b_ —_— is this to humane Life | to walk 
, as ſhall afſwage 
= _ > wholſom Diſcourſes , 
diſpatch our Counſels with their lage 
Opinions, and diflipate our forrows with 
their innocent Mirth : Therefore Solomons 
hath told us, that fwo are better, then one ; 
I. In the Caſe of inward Weakneſs, if one 
fab, the other will lift up his Friend ; 2. 
the Caſe of Dulneſs, it one be cold and heavy, 
the other may communicate ſome heat to 
hims 3. In the Caſe of Worldly Trowbles and 
violent Enemies, that may prevail againſt 
one, yet two, he faith, ſhell withſtend them : 
So in all private Caſes, the calling a Man's 
ſelf to a (trj& account, is a Medicine ſome- 
M 3 time 


— 
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time too corrofive and harp 3 the reading 
Books of Morality is often very tiat and dea ad; 
and the. obſerving our faults w- others, is 
frequently _— for our caſey but bo 
teſt Receipt , tor 'the amendmg our 
Manners, and the ing our: Butineſs, 
is the Admonition of a 'Friend; a_— 
when he is one of real worth, having 
Mind. furniſhed with treaſures of divine 
Wiſdom, and a Heart full of the Love of 
God: For' the Hope nenher of gain, nor 
pleafure/ nor youthful” affeftion, bur the 
Love of Wiſdom;/ Goodneſs, md Sabriety 
muſt knit us together 5 we muſt be 'united 
by the-admiration and eſteem/of the ſame 
chmgs's tor lince the Scady of Virtue'1s not 
ſubjca ro ' thoſe changes of Fortune, that 
other thitgs undergo,the benevolence of vir» 
tuous Men mult nexds be perperual,and isnot 
1m danger to- (utter thier decay, which is 
wont to be the Fate: of wnlgar Foindfhp. » 
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Of VERACITY 


F the Converſable Virtues, Veracity is 

the Tye,and that, which gives'em their 

real price, the Philoſopher calls it Truth, 
but that name 4s-too general; for Truth 
ts properly, the Obje& ot the underitand- 
ing, as we are taught in the Muaphyicks, 
where Erz is ſaid to have Three proper- 
ties, unwm, bonune, verum. For when theuns 
detitanding doth conceive aright of Things, 
as they are in themſelves with their mutual 
and relations one td another; then 

(as it were by a ſecond- notion) it: is faid 
to conceive \the Truths and} it it happen 
not to form a right Conceptian of any 
thing, whaſe truth was.not made. by. the 
underſtanding , but was antecedent to it ; 
there it 15 {aid ta conceive that, -which 1s 
falſe : Far the better deſcent therefore unto 
our matter in hand, we are to underitand, 
that there 15 in things.a double Truth, one 
Metaphyſical, the ſpring ot all our common 
Notions and Principles, and upon which 
we ground allourReafonings and Diſcourle ; 
te this 15 oppaſed>Falſehood and ErroarA _ 
| M 4 ther 
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ther Truth tor diſtinftion ſake we call Moral, 
unto which is oppoſed a Lye. For when 
the underſtanding conceives atniſs of any 
thing, it doth not preſentlyhze, but errs, mi- 
ſtakes, or reports a Falfhood. But Mex- 
dacia animo conſtant ; we then Lye, when 
wittingly we broach a Falſhood tour ſome 
evile<nd, cither of gain or flattery, of fear, 
or ſome ſuch purpoſe : And here we find 
that 7rwth, which doth properly conſtirute 
this Virtae. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING Truth, as it 
is oppoſed to a le, is ſomewhat of too 
large a nature to be contained under this 
Virtue, but it is often unto - 
ſtice: But the Truth, which eſpecially be- 
longs to this Virtue, concerns a point of 
behaviour in common Converſation, upon 
which we are frequently caſt: For weg4- 
awnroyia, that is, to ſpeak ſomewhat of 
our ſelves is often very neceſlary, tho it 
be ſeldom welcome: For a Man to praiſe 
or diſpraiſe himſc}tis ungrateful, and quickly 
cloyes the hearer. 

Now this Virtue of Veracity teach- 
eth how to govern our Language, in 
caſe we are conſtrained to ſpeak of our 


wen wo. (elves; yet Jet me be ſo underſtood, that 
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this Virtue doth alſo reach unto other 
parts 
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parts of our Diſcourſe; for it becomes as, 
whenſoever we ſpeak of aty thing, ro ur- 
ter our plainly, candidly, and 
fincerely: For clear and open dealing is 
the honor of Man's Nature 5 and every 
mixture of falſhood in the bufinefs of Lite, 
is like Alloy in Gold and Silver Coin, which 
may make the Metral wot the berter, 
bar it embaſeth ir: Neither is chere any 
Vice that ſo covers a fan with ſhame, as 
to be found falſe. | 
Taz two extremes of this Virtue will Beal 

betray as much; on the one hand is dA@- 1: very 
Zoreics, vam boaſting, a humor either of =grace- 
making Soxrewhet out of nothing, or of mnch/7, ** 
out of /i:tle : For it is the vanity of many 
Men beyond meaſure to magnifie them- 
ſelves, and by thus putting forth themſelves 
to deſire to ſeers ſomething ; ſo their ima- 
ginations are filled with ſhadows of great. 
neſs; an example of which vain Glory is 
the Fly upon the Axle-Tree, faying ro 
herfelf, what « Duſt do I raiſe! Such are 
Mountebanks of all forts, which we ſeldom 
mifs of in any Company 3 Men, who are 
always counterfeiting the Signs of ſome 
Virtue, which they have nor, affeQting e- 
very little ſtory of themſeves, and carch- 
ing at honor from their very Dreams : _ 

the 
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the Mountebank-Phyfician, who would fain 
ſupply ſome higher Ability he pretends to, 
with craft, and draws great companies tg 


him by undertaking _ things, whictk, 
Oo 


can never be effected ; the Politician 
finding , how the People .are taken with 
ſpecious, miraculous impoſſubilitics, playes 
the ſame game, proteſts, declares, promiſes 
I know not what things, which he is ſure 
can never be brought about z thus they, 
are deluded and pleaſed ; the expeRation 
of a future good, which ſhall never befall 


them, draws their Eyes off a--preſent Evil; 


ſa: they are kept in SubjeQion, and He b 
his Boaſting is eſtabliſhed in his Grea 
and Power. | 
The contrary. to this Vain-boaſting isb 
Ariſtotle called *Eigyeia, when a man dil. 
ſembles what he knows to be in himſelf, and 
loves to ſpeak flightingly of his own real 
Virtues, as in old time it was obſerved of 
Socrates, who wag the ſevereſt "Egyy in the 
World, as appears by him in Platees Dia» 
logues : This very thing is/{ufficient to make 
us doubt at- leaſt, whether we may number 
this kind of Jrony among the vices; for 
the very Name of Socrates is the Name of 
Virtue : We muſt therefore with the Phi- 
bfophers leave find ſome other vice ROD: 
"1 po [* 
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pole Veracity 3 which becauſe we have no 
name for,we muſt be contented-todeſcribe it, 
and 1t is an- axneceſſary, S—_—_—_— drjjimu- 
lation of thoſe good thingt,: which are in us. 
: For there are many examples. of Men, 
who ate ſatished with the: knowledg of 
their own goad Parts ; they have a Treaſure 
ot Learning lock'd up, and: they care not 
to dilcover.it:to their own great diſadvan- 
tage. It we peruſe the wwungs. of other 

concerning the Nature of Veracity, 
we- ſhall find them to extend it to more 
particulars; for according to them, all kind, 
of- Perjuries, Perhdiouſneſs, Diſhmulation, 
Craft, and: a!l manner of Lyes are againſt 
it: So that if we would know, what Rule 
ot Life this: Virtue doth preſcribe us, we 
cannot expreſs it in more fignificant Words, 
than” Txlly hath done in the Third Book 
of his Offices ; where verſuts, obſcuri, uſtuti, 
fallaces, malitioſs, callidi, weteratores, afri, 
are declared enemies to this Virtue, tram 
which the ſhifting, clole, deceittul, mali- 
cious, . [ly ſhufflers are | always excluded : 
To which muſt be added. all thoſe, who 
for.theirr own advantage, keep other Men 
in 1gnorance of that, which they are, yery 
much concerned to know. 


IT 
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vent all Deceir and 
ver pretend one thi 
Wherefore there muſt be no Lye admitted 
into any buſineſs or contrat ; and if there 
can be no place for colluſion or iniquity 
in humane Societyz what ſhall we ſay of 
the Feſuits Morals, who have brought t 
into Religion! ro make this out, I ſhall 
inſtance in Six things, which I may call 
the more refined ways of Lying. 

Firſt, THE 1 & Dodrine of Probability 
if a Man can find a Door among them, 
that held ſuch an Opinion, ir makes that 
Dodrine probable ; and as Twlly ſays, there 
is nothing ſo abſurd or ridiculous, which 
ſome Philoſopher or other hath not main- 
rained and aflerted ; fo there is nothing fo 
contrary to the Rules of Virtue and Con- 
ſcience, but what ſome Romiſh Caſuiſt hath 
reſolved to be good and pradticable. 

Secondly, THETA mental Reſervation x 

ou cannot know their names by what they 
by, becauſe you do not know, what they 
reſerve in their Minds, ſo that what they 
ſay, may be but half, or nor at all, what 
they mean. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Th x fubtle ns 1 roang 
the intention; bythis they may kill a Man, 
they do not intexd to Murder him, but to 
dehver themſelves of an enemy ; they may 
declexe that, which is falſe, and deny thar, 
which is true; becauſe they intend the 
credit of their Church; this mere 
mtention ſhall excuſe them from the Guilt 
of downright Falſhood. 

Fourthly, THE1K Practice of Equivo- 
cations which is ſo well known among 
CET 
in any wor 1 are ſo ams 
biguous, 


and of ſuch doubtful meaning, 
Fifthly, THE1Aa Way of Evaſion; by 
having die 


Speech to bear a double Senſe 3 
whereas na Man ought to. uſe Wit and 
Parts to impoſeupon another, or to make a 
Man believe that, / which he doth not mean; 


not conſent and agree. 


Sixthly, 
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Sixthly , THx®rK ſhift bf Protocution, 
that is, to uſe Words of fuch a foury, when 
they do not intend ſuch a thing by theth, 
as one wp_ think, they did.” 

The bes | How witryill men are to ſer upa Trade 
Re/ig:on of Tying, and to ſpoil the Laws of the beſt 
Ae. rs Religion, | that ever was made known unto 
aice, Men; For the Chniſtian Ta is plain and 
obvious, void of 'all ambiguous ,” or' tf 
ſnaring Speeches, free from hiſticaribns 
and' rin Kin of Languages pever flies' fo 
words of a dubloas und ancertain ſignifica- 
tion, but openly « declares the Tcuth'to'tmen 
therefore rhefe” prattices abvve-mentioned 
are contrary to that" Sth rplicky ad plain- 
hearredaefs, 'which'oug eee Yen theChn. 
verlation of every Chaltith'r Jach 
city as '\was' obſerved in'a" Grdoni ' vf” the 
Bed-Chimbet t6' Hin VIE. ' who ulwa 
pave his Anſwers very warily; that He wiight 
nor be raken in aye Jnfoniuch thatit wa 


try, if they could ertrgp/Hith' Tt b&n 

Lot to atrend the King"in" His Bed 

ber, having laid him in ' bis Bed BG Hodiohk 
his feave 3 "th® K ing fps otit of hy Bed, 
and Gledtly went after htm's"the Genilemih 
being come among the Courtiers; He Wi 
asked, Is rhe King a Bed? He anſwered 
| warily, 
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warily, 1 left hin in his Bed 5, by which RE 
ply. he earch their Art ; For had he 
anſwered poſitively, 7ez, as it. was exp 
ed, the King was at his back. ready to have 
geo bim The Lye; This is but a merry 
nA? 
O 


et it doth commend to us a. ſerious 
Leflon concerning that care, which we 
ought to have. in all our Diſcourſes, that 
on ſpeak nothing either deceitfully, oft 
atſely.. | | 
4 AN Þ by occaſion of this Story, we 
may without treſpaſſing” againſt the Argu- 
ment we hatidle, look into a Queſtion here- 
nary o—_ d with __ Heat betwixt 
arſons the Jeſuit, a great Patron of Artifi- 
cial Boat 'a-B.4 and others ' of bi . 
-yuy the "Biſhops of "Lincoln and Dur- 
”. 
THE Queſtion was, Whether or n6 
in caſe of ſome hazard, it were lawful 
to uſe any fine Device of Language to a- 
buſe ſuch as were ſer to interrogate. us in 
thoſe Points, wherein there was evident 
danger of ſpeaking the Truth ? | 
"TT H £ hatdling this Queſtion at, large T1rb 
Would IIS mock time to diſparch it, than #2 %/2*+ 
can be, well afforded ; yet for the preſent c;, 
'we will anſwer, That all theſe Shotes and danger 
Iluſions, by which Men evade dire& and 
open 
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| Equivoca- Chance to befal us in this 


5 


open Language in caſe of danger, are in 
themſatves uolawtul: For if we once 6 
'f as if we accounted them lawful ; 
that might my us which befel Calvin in 
the Que : He granted indeed 
Uſury to be Slory but Het ſo fettered and 
entangJed his Grant with ReſtriQtions and 
Reſervations, that He, who praiſed ac- 
cording to his Rule, hould gain but lirtle 
by it. - For what willthe C— 
upon this z by. wel went y is 
lawful This ſhall arrant jr for 
his prafice, 45 — Rein and Reſer- 
vations, be will make uſc of them according 
to. bis own diſcretion : The ſame may 


10n a+. Baum { 
the lawful uſe of Dijjunwslations, Con- 
cea wents, Equivoc Equivocations, and all ſubtle Eva- 


ſions in Speech, when there is evident dan- 
ger of ſpeaking the Truth directly : For 
Experience tells us, that Men are apt to uſe 
all manner of Fallacy agd Axtifice, to Gave 
themſelves and their own Stakes, not only 
before the Magiſtrate, but alſo in that ſo- 
lewn caſe of a Corporal Oath before God 
bimſelf: What would they do then, it =” 


ſbould adventure to pull up this Hedg, 
pronounce it lawful to uſe all the Art 7 A 
deceitful Tomgue. 


In- 
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INDEED Men of brave Spirits and 
clear Virtue, ſuch as Cato or Coriolanss, 
who have precilſcly obſerved zz e:Goinzior, 
exact Juſtice, have made no (cruple ro uſe 
theſe thiftings to fave themſelves or their 
Friends : For when we remember our ſelves, 
and what kind of Perſons we live amongſt, 
we find it true, what was wiſely faid, pe- 
riculojum eſt in tot humanis erroribas (0/1 in- 
mocentid wivere ; The Belt of us all are 
ſometimes forced to make uſe of By-ways, 
when the High. way is beſet with Thievesz 
when we deal with Children, with Fools, 
with ſick Perſons, with owr Enemies in the 
Field ( according as it is faid, dolur an Vir- 
tws quis in Hoſte requiret ? ) yea with our 
familiar Friends, we are compelled to make 
uſe of Art and Sleights to cozen them for 
their benefit ; honeſto O miſericordi men- 
dacio calamitoſs Cruis Salnti conjulinmus ; ©nod 
mendacium licet in genere vitioſun, eft tamen 
temporibus neceſſarin. 

I F we would be better informed con- (... ... 
cerning this Point, our beſt way is to con» 46. 3. 
ſult the moſt Excellent Grotizs, cap. 1.hib, 3. 
de jare belli & pacis, where we find it at 
large diſcuſſed out of all kind of Authors 
both Human and Divine: Burt after all char 
can be ſaid upon this Theme, we can by no 

N mea!s 
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means abſolve theſe kind of Actions from 
Iniquity and Sin 3 only thus far we will go, 
as to declare them pardonable, when they 
are done upon conſtraint and high incon- 
veniency, and take 'em to be ajlowed of, 
as Moſes permitted Divorce, only becauſe of 

the hardneſs of men's hearts. 
Bu T before we conclude, we muſt be- 
wail the ſufferings. of Trath under the 
T% (.p. bands of thole Teachers, who to all the va- 
fermy: mous inclinations of Men can carve 'em out, 
wy _ ” what Religion they pleaſe: This is the fruit 
ae of a dull Superſtition, when fooliſh men 
are perſuaded, they need not trouble their 
heads with the care of Truth, but leave 
that wholly to the Prieſt ; who will ſuffer 
nothing to paſs for it, but 'what bears his 
mark and Licenſe z who hath aſſumed a 
Power by an Index expurgatorizs to blot 
Truth out of the beſt Books; Where this 
Tyranny prevails, 1t 1s a misfortune to be 

torn with Under(tanding. 

W E cannot likewiſe but lament the ill 
_lage of Zewtb, when Men labour to darken 
it with Metaphors, or by being too credu- 
lous, or by oppoling the Evidence of Senſe 
it ſelf by Scepticiſzr, Beſides tor the diſco» 
very hereot im mary matters of Contro- 
verlie, we know not, how far we may rely 
on 
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on the teſtimony of Antiquity, nor how 

far we are to follow the Tra&t of Human 
Reaſon; eſpecially when there are ſo many 
Miſts caſt before us by the deceits of 0+ 
thers, that one had need of a better Eye- 
fight, than what is left us by the fall of our 
Fore-father. For all great Errours have pom. cove 
ever been intermingled with ſome Trath ; 4u/e of 
And indeed if F. ſhould appear a- 7rucb 
lone unto the World in her own true ſhape 
and Native deformity, ſhe would be fo 
black and horrid, that no man would look 
upon her; and therefore ſhe hath always 
had an Art to wrap her ſelf up in a Gar- 
ment of Lightz by which means ſhe paſſes 
treely diſguiſed and undiſcerned. This was 
elegantly ſignified in the pable thus 3 Truth 

t rſt preſented her ſelf to the World, and 
went about to ſeek Entertainment z but 
when ſhe found none, being of a generous 
Nature, that loyes not to obtrude her elf 
upon unworthy Spirits, ſhe reſolved to 
leave Earth, and take her flight for Hea- 
ven ; but asſhe was going up, ſhe chanced, 
Elijah like, to let her Mantle fall; and Falſe- 
hood, waiting by for ſuch an opportunity, 
ſnatch'd it up preſently, and ever fince 
goes about diſguiſed in Trath's Attire. 
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AN Þ there is always ſome Treth, that 
gives being to every Errour, though ſome=- 
times it would require a very curious Ar- 
tiſt, in the midſt of all the deformities of 
Errour, to deſcry the defaced Lineaments 
of that Truth, which it did at firſt reſembles 
as Plutarch ſpake of thoſe Egyptian Fables 
of Iſis and Ofrris, that they had auuSers 
hiyas tugac mis ene, certain weak ap- 
pearances and glimmerings of Truth z but 
lo as they needed Harov imam, fome 
notable Divincr, to diſcover chem. 

Whence AND this I think is the caſe of all, that 
—_— ſearch after Tra:bz they muſt go a long 
ſes ro find and dangerous Journeyz ſometimes they 
« Truth. ruſt meet with no path at all; ſometimes 
with fo many, and thoſe ſo contrary in ap- 
pearance to one another, that the variety 
contounds them 53 Nay, ſhe is fo involved 
and. interwoven with miſtake; that Man. 
kind ſeem to have done that to Trath, 
which the Egyptian Typbon did to the good 
Ojris, when he hewed her lovely Form 
into a thouſand pieces, and ſcattered them 
to the Four Winds: Ever fince her fad 
Friends, ſuch as dere appear in her behalf, 
imitating the careful ſearch, that 1fs made 
for the mangled Body of Oſiris, have wan- 


dred up and down, gathering up Limb by 
Limb 
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Limb (till as they could find them; All the 
parts arc not yet found, nor ever ſhall be, 
until her Maſter's Second coming; He ſhall 
bring together every Joint and Member; 
and mould them into an immortal Feature 
of Loveline(s and Perfedion, 

I' = the mean time we muſt not be 
wanting in all neceflary Care for fo doubt- 
ful a paſſage through all the Falſhoods, 
as well as Vanities of this Life : For 
theſe are the Evils, that produce moſt of 
thoſe Heats that are amongſt men; And 
if ignorant or malicious Fhyficians in this 
violent Feaver, did not apply new Heats, 
inſtead of Julips, they might by writing 
and ſpeaking Truth, reduce the World 
in a (hort type to its antient healthful 
and natural Temper : For if Truth, as 
Democritss fantied , lies at the bottom of T7 
a deep Well, we muſt ſeek for it in the =? * 
Center and heart of our ſelves; And we Jonges 120 
ſhall find her ſeated in that Dominion, our, bu 
which the Underſtanding and Judgment ##% 
hath over the Paſlions; which are the 
Glaſſes, that diſcover ro us all the ſe- 
cret workings of the Mind, and they are 
the Inſtruments too, whereby She atts eci- 
ther Good or Evil: For according to 
the evennels and moderation of men's 
N 3 tcmp<rs 
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tempers, ſo much the more impartial their 
judgments are, and conſequently ſo much 
the clearer Proſpet they have of all man- 
ner of Truth : This will encourage usto 
walk in the praftice of Uprightneſs and 
Veracity, until we come to that other 
World, where are the Eternal Laws of 
Right and Juſtice, the immediate and mo 

ſteady Principles of Trath and Goodneſs ; 
where are infallible Rules for all waſes 
and Attions however circum/{antiated, from 
which the Will of God, though never ſo 
abſolute, (hall never depart one tittle : For 
his Truch hath place in every declaration 
of his Mind, and ſignifies ar exa&# correſ- 
pondency or agreement between his Mind 
and his Words, between &s Words, ard 
the t:wth of things 3 the correſpondency 
of his Words with his Mind, depends on 
the reGitude of his Will; the Conformi- 
ty of Words with his Mind and with the 
truth and reality of things, depends not 
not only on the rettitude of his Will, 
vut the perfeJ;on of his knowledg, and 
the Infallibility of his Underſtanding : 
Therefore Porphyry tells us, That this 
is one of the Properties of God, to 
have regard to the Truth, and this ts 
that, which doth ſet men near unto Gad ; 


and 
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and afterwards he adds, That Truth 1s fo 
great a Perfection, that iþ God would re- 
veal himſelf to Men, he would have 
Truth tor his Body, and Light for his 
Soul. 


Of URBANITY 


N the Opinion of ſome auſtere Men this 
Urbanity, which we call a Virtue, may 
be thought to have a more fit place in E. 
raſmws bis Morie Encomiums, becaule it 
contains the Doctrine, how we ſhould be- 
have our ſelves in our Paſtimes : Indeed 
the Life of a Man truly Virtuous doth pro- 
perly confilt in all Seriouſneſs and Gravity ; 
lietle or no room is left for Jeſting or any 
kind of Facetiouſneſs. But becauſe Man 
is a Creature of a weak and frail Conſtitu- 
tion, eafily ſubjccted to Sadnefs and Melan- 
choly, Facetious Speeches, a pleaſant and 
jocular Humour, have been commended by 4 faceri- 
Philoſophers as virtuous, not diſallowed by © 7 
Reaſon, commonly aft:&ed by Men, often 9 
uſed by Wiſe and good Perions 5 Theſe allowed of 
things ought to have ſome place in our ? — 
N 4 Con- * 
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Converſation, otherwiſe we ſhould think 
our Religion chargeable with roo much 
ſourneſs. And Ariſtotle believed them fo 
neceffary to ſweeten the practice of the 
grave and ſerious Virtues, that He brings 
in Urbarity, like a Fool in 2 Play, to make 
Sport, or like the Battel of the Cowards in 
the Arcadia, after the fad Story of Argalus 
and Parthenia. 

He doubts very much, Whether He 
ſhould ſ:t it down for a Virtue or no; For 
in reckoning up the Vices of common Lan- 
guage, He makes them to be Three. Firlt, 
Stu/tiloquiunr, Speaking fooliſhly Secondly, 
Turpil»guinme, Talking lewd!'y. Thirdly "Ew 
TeamMia, Which in Engliſh we call Jeſting 
G" Facei; WIKCS. 

Bu T nnce for the refreſhing man's Life, 
and the fmonther carrying on the more 
dithcu'c Exerciics of Virtue, there ſeems to 
be greit n-e1 of ſome Mirth and Relaxa- 
tions We mnſt find ont a due temper for 
them, that we may keep the midd|: Way 
even mn our Recreations. 

Now it ſuch 2 Medium can be diſco» 
vered, there will hkewife be {cen the two 
Extremes, betwixt which it paſles ; as Buf- 
foorry on one h1de, by Ar/ſcotle called Bw- 
12 294%, Which 15 nothing but Impudent, 

ſhame. 
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ſhameleſs, and injurious Scoffing, withour 
any reſpe@ to Time, or Place, or Perſons. 
On the other Ruſticity, by Ariſtotle called 
ayepua, which is nothing but a ſtupid Sul- 
lenn-(s, that makes men appear Il|-bred, 
and unfit for Company, 

WHEAEFOKE if I can make it our, 
when Facetious Humours are allowable, 
and when they are Wicked, and not to be 
endured ; 1 ſhall be able to ſhew a Man, 
how to get the Reputation of. a Wir, and of 
one, that is both Good and Wiſetoo: "Tis 
true, there is nothing, that men ditter more M-» 4:#- 
in, than m determining, what Wit is; {ome-/-7 mw 
times they place it m Words and Phraſes 5 j1..uu, _ 
ſometimes in Appoſite Tales; ſometimes it bour i. 
puts on the drefs of Similitudes, or is wrap'd 
up in humorous Expreſlions z ſometimes it 
» lodged” in a (ly Queſtion, or a ſharp Re- 
partee; ſometimes a tart Irony goes for 
Wir, or a big Hyperbole; In ſhort, No 
Man can give a reaſonable account of its 
Ways, becauſe it doth anfwer to all the 
numberleſs Rovings of men's Fancies, and 
to all the twrns of their Language. 

I T will be therefore very hard to ſettle 
a clear and certain Notion hereof, fo as to 
make a Virtue of That, which appears in 
io many apes 3 that we may as well ot 

ne 
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fine the figure of the Air, as tell, what is 
is. Leaving then this to your Imagination, 
I ſhall ſhew that the practice of Urbazity 
or Facetiouſneſs. 

Facetrou/- Firſt, I's Lawful, it it doth not touch ups 
7" on Piety, it it doth not diſturb the peace, if 
ewe m Juſtice and Charity are not entrench'd npon : 
Manund For Chriſtianity doth allow of thoſe Plea- 
ſures, that ſerve for the innocent eaſe and 
refreſhment of human Life ; And Urbanitas 
reficit animos, faith Quintilian, conduces 
much to the breeding good Nature a- 
mong us, whereby our Converſation will 
be rendred profitable and dear to one a- 
nother, our cares will be allayed, and our 
drooping Spirits raiſed : But if we ſhould 
be tied always to look dumpiſhly, and ne- 
ver to {hew an ingenuous Chearfulneſs, our 
value for the Precepts of Chriſt would ex- 
ceedingly languiſh, 

Secondly, IT is allowable, when thoſe 
things, that are in themſelves baſe and ri- 
diculous, are expoſed to Contempt : For 
where plain and blunt Arguments will not 
penetrate, there Wit may, which hath a 
keener edg, lo wy reprove and inſtruct, 
with ſuch ſharpneſs, as may correct the 
Stupid, and rouze the Negligent. 


Thirdly 
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Thirdly, IT may be a proper Remedy # 
for ſome Maladies of men's minds, as Salt is —_ 
for cleanſing ſome Sores; For diverſe Per: berrer, 
ſons have ſuch a peculiar Geizs, as that they =» Se 
will not abide a tart Admoaition, but will ”* 
admit of a free Way of telling them their 
Faults, and will amend upon ut : they love 
a jolly and giy Humour; in their own 
Faſhion they may be taught to love ſober 
Thoughts; they hate the formal Mcthods 
of Inſtruftion, and call it Pedaxrtry; bur 
*Reaſon under the diſguiſe of Wir ſhall bring 
'<m to a better mind, when in its Native 
plainneſs its Advices would have been de- 
ſpiſed. 

Fourthly, RAILERY is the beſt courſe 
we can take, to contute many Errours; 
For what ſhall we doelſe with thoſe, that 
deny the clear Principles of Reaſon; to 
deal in earneſt with them, will but raiſe 
more the Conceit they have of themſelves; 
But there is a Way of TJeſting, that will 
ſubdue the obſtinacy ot the molt per- 
verle, daſh the impudence ot the molt pe- 
tulant, baffle the moſt captious Sopbiſter, 
and confound the molt wanton Sceptick, 

Fifthly, I T is the ſureſt Defence againſt _ 
unjuſt Reproackes ; And if the Patrons of Vice muy be 
and Errour have made way for their cor- manta 

rupt© by its 
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rupt Notions by witty Conceits and Ele- 
gant Expreflions; Why may we not under- 
take the Cauſe of Virtze with the ſame Wea- 
pons 3 eſpecially when downright Reaſon 
1s thought a heavy thing, and men are fo 
diſpoſed to Mirth, who by this means 
may be made to know, that virtuous Men 
can ſpeak pleafantly as well as judicioul- 
ly: And if Rhetorical Schemes, Poetical 
Strains, Allegories, Fables, and Parable may 
teach, all the merry Fancies of the Facetious 
and Witty may adorn the Trath by inftil- 
ling good Doftrines into the Head, and 
moviag good Paſlions in the Hearr. 

THus we may render Facetiouſneſs a 
Virtue; but as it is commonly uſed, it 1s 
far from being ſo; Sundry Authors, as T»/y, 
Dnintilian, and others of a later Stamp, 
have tramed us an Art of Jeſting ; which if 
any one thinks fit to ſtudy, He may learn 
the Times, Places, and Perſons, where and 
with whom jcſting is comely : If then a 
Perſon will keep himſelf from buffoonery, 
abſurd, or ſcurrilous Jeſting on one hand, 
and on the other from clowniſh and un- 
tandſom Diſcourſe, they praiſe him tor a 
Wit, and a pleaſant Companion, one, that 
knows fairly and without offence to enter- 
tainz And it is Ariſtotle's greateſt Reaſon 

ro 
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to prove Facetiouſneſs to be a Virtue, be- 
cauſe it hath two Extremes, the ſcurrilous, 
and the ruſtical Fiumour ; Whereas both 
theſe and the wedinm r00 may be all viti- 
ous; Phyſicians diſcourſing of Feavers, 
which are called Synochi,continued Feavers, 
diſtinguiſh ther into three kinds; the firſt 
they call Mcxctoni,when the Dilcale keeps all 
in one Tenour ; the ſecond they call Anaba- 
tici, when they grow unruly and encrealc 
in harſhneſs; the third they call Paracma- 
ſtici;, that is, decrealing, abating, and com- 
ing to ſome mediocrity 3 Notwithſtanding 
this diſtinftion, more or leſs they are all 
Feavers (till : $o it is in the caſe of Urbari- 
ty, Scarrility, and Ruſticity, they may be all 
Vices in common Lite; And the Gravity of 


2a well-tempered Man, much more of a Chri- The »/ua/ 


{tian, will own no ſuch Virtue as facetiouſ- 3, 7 
neſr, as it is uſed in daily Converſation 3 5. icfume 


the Jeſter is only q4>emmics, fit to make «Cr 
others laugh > Now EpiGetw hath told us 


this is caioMmgys 6 mom &s iAuwle ogy, It Is 2 
place flippery, and cally leading us ito 
Kdiotiſm and Folly, as it doth, when men 
think it a mark of a bigh Spirit, to be an 
Atheiſt ; Gentility and Wit, 10 droll upon 
Rebgion : Whereas appeal to all the Wiſe 
and tober World, whether they that _ 

make 
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make Sacred Perſons and Things ridiculous, 
are not infinitely ſo themſelves ? It is true, 
the World is much taken with this fort of 
Ribaldry, and commends the man, who is 
$kill'd in it, as a good Companion ; but in 
{triftneſs of Life and Virtue we may not ſo 
account of it; & nobis alii rard, &- nos 
aliis munquam riſum pariamus, is the good 
Council of Picw Mirandula; and it is gi- 
ven in charge preciſely by the laſt Canon 
of the third Council of Carthage; fi quis 
Clericus aut monachus verba ſaurrilia &- jo- 
culatoria riſumque moventia loquetur, acerri- 
me corripiatur. 

W E can afford then no other place to 
Urbanity in common Life, than whart is al- 
lowed to offcicus Lying in the foregoing 
Chapter ; it may be permitted ſometimes 
for human Infirmity ſake: And although 


Religion a (ome miſtaken men are pleaſed to paint 


caeartul 
" chang. 


out Religion in fad and melancholy Shapes, 
with ſour and anxious Looks, as an Enemy 
to all mirth and chearfulneſs; yet there 
is nothing more noble and generous, more 
courteous and affable, more ſober and ra- 
tional, than the Spirit of true Religion 1s: 
theretore they are unpardonably baſe and 
diſingenuous, who would blaſt its Credit 
with the folltes and deformities of Super- 


ſtition 
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ſtitionz as it it delighred in nothing but 
Sighs, and Groans, and diſcoloured Faces z 
as if the Principles of true Goodneſs were 
unworthy the entertainment of a generous 
Mind 53 when all this while they have in 
them all that is amiable and lovely, all that 
is chearful and ingenuous, all that is uſeful 
and profitable, and whatever can advance 
our Content, our Intereſt, our Reputation, 
or our Pleaſure. Wherefore that Religion, 
and Reaſon may well agree in the caſe of 
facetionſmeſs 3, that it may not tranſgreſs the 
limits of Sobricty and be conſiſtent with 
the renour of a Chriſtian's Duty; that it 
or not fall under St, Pax/'s Cenlure of 
fooliſh talking and jeſting, which are not con- 
venient ; We may conclude, that ſuch fa- 
cetionſueſs 1s not unlawful, as affords harm- 
leſs Delight to Converſation; becauſe Chri- 
ftianity 1s not ſo harſh an Inſtiturion, as to 
forbid mankind wholeſom and uletul Plea- 
luresz or ſacrificing to the Graces, as the 
Ancients call'd 11, when it expoſes all wick- 
ed and baſe practices to due Contempt, be- 
cauſe it is expedient, that Vices ſhould a 
pear ridiculous to the whole World ; For 
ſome Perſons are fo temper'd, that they are 
ſooner pleaſed or vexed into better Man» 
ners, than they can be prevailed upon by 
grave 
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grave and ſevere Reproofs : when it is made 
vie of to confute ſuch Diſputers, as diſa- 
Thur ſs VOW the clear Principles of Reaſon and 
the An Senſe z therefore the moſt rigid Patrons of 
cen's & Virtue in old time and the great Introducer 
Urbanity. of moral Wiſdom among the Pagans did make 
uſe of tart and facerious Sayings to daſh 
the 1mpudence of the Sophrſter, and to 
confound the wantorneſs of the Sceptick 3 
for they thought it a diſadvantage to 
Truth and Virtze, it the defenders thereot 
ſhould be denied the uſe of this Weapon 5 
ftince it is that eſpecially, whereby the 
Advocates of Vice and Erraxy do main- 
rain and propagate them : And there 1s 
no doubt, but Chriſtians may claim the 
ſame priviledgs provided, they do not 
ſport with holy Thingsz nor detract trom 
the good Name of their Brethren, tograe- 
tifie a Fancyz provided allo, they do not 
ottend againſt the reputarion of Perſons e- 
minent in Dignity or Worth, nor raiſe A- 
mmohties and Fends in the Neighbour» 
hood : in brief, if withour wronging ©- 
thers, or doing. any prejudice to our own 
god behaviour, we can be faretrows; then 
Orbanity may conliſt well enongh with -» 
Tpioy E 0 crjuroy , that fiiting Decency and 
Stately gravity, which ought to be ſec al- 
ways 10 our Converſation. Of 
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ROM ſuch Virtues as. become Men, 
we mult now diſcourſe of a Female- 
Virtze;, For all Ages and Nations have made 
ſome diſtinftion between thoſe, that are 
Maſexline, and others, that are Feminine; 
And this being ſuch, we muſt in complai- 
{ance allow it to be a Virtue, tho Ariſtorle 
is ſo | 0s I todo it: For accord- 
ing to his way-of Arguing, it is not gotten 
by frequent Actions, therefore it is no Habit, 
etore it is no Virtue; it 15 rather 
born ag lan runs in ur gs, and - 
given by Nature as a preſervative again 
too much Boldneſs, or too much Light- 
, to which Vices Youth are moſt 
liable, 
HENCE it comes to paſs, that it doth #% Mo. 
not Jook well in Elder Perſons; For they 4/7 *o% 
| their long experience, and trial of ;,” ,;.. 
moſt Caſualties in Lite, ought to be well Per{ons. 
aſſured. of what they do, and therefore 
fhould not bluſh at any thing : For it is a 
Quality, which of it ſelt will decay through 
maturity of Years, and it hath this difte- 
rence from Fear, that —_—_ and baſhful- 


neſs 


5 
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neſs makes us look red; Our Fear makes 
us look palez and therefore is certainly a 
diverſe Paſſion, atifitng from diverſe Cauſes; 
the one makes the Blood flow into the Face 3 
in the other it ebbs mto the Heart. 

Tn rs makes it appear more like a Paſ- 
fion, than a Virtue 5 Now there is a confi- 
derable difference berween one and the o. 

ther; For a Paſſion floats in the Blood, 
raſon- ;riſes and falls with the Ebbs and Tides of 
im the our Humoursz and it were an cafte task 
Bloid: for any Man, that enderſtands the Anatomy 
of the Brain, the fira®ure of the Spleen 
and FHyporondria, the divarications of the 
Nerve; , their twiſtings about the Veins and 
Arteries, and the ſympathy of parts, to give 
4s certain} and mechanical an account of al 
the motions of the Paſſions, as of any vital 
or animal Function in the Body. © © 
WHEREAS PFirtxe proceeds from the 
famed in ſtrength and improvement of our natoral 
the Soul, Abilities ; When the Supreme Factties of 
the Underſtanding and Will govern the. in- 
- feriour Aﬀettions, and do keep them with- 


——— 


in their lawful bounds ; the fame thing is 
called Grace, as it proceeds from the afft- 
ſtances and impreſſions of the Spirit of God z 
upon which it wholly depends, and not up- 
on the motion of the Heart, or the circula- 
tion of the Blood, AND 
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AND _ have laboured to make Mo. 
one of theſe Virtues, and to that 
end they have found out therein an exceſs, 
which Greeks name KamwwAnts, the 
Latins, Stwpor, which makes a Man over. 
baſhful in the performance even of honeſt 
AQtions 5 whereby the Works both of Vir- 
tue and Induſtry have been very much hin- 
dred : The other extreme is called by the 
Greeks erapyurnz, Impudency, which is a 
quality of a quite contrary nature, rend- 
ring Men bold and adventurous, Jet the 
aton they undertake be good or bad : 
Something- like to Aſop and his fellow- 
Servant, of 'which the one profeſled, he 
could do all things 3 the other, that he 
could do nothing ; the one is afraid of c- 
very Buſh, the other fears no Colours, but 
ſets upon all raſh attempts; the Medium 
berwixt thefe two extremes, is that «Qs, 
verecandia,' Modeſty, which in the yourh- 
ful Age eſpecially is ipſiſummns virtutis color, 
the very Complexion of Virtue. ks 
ACCORDING to this account of Mo- NN 
deſty, it may be made very uſeful for the :4e re2u- 
regular guidance of all our Actions ; for {7 2 , 
mn humane'Narure there is generally, more ——_ 
of the Fool, than of the Wiſe 3 and there- 0». 
fore thole faculties, by which the fooliſh 
O 2 part 
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part of mens Minds is taken, are moſt po- 
w_ Now RT CE is a Child 
of 1 ance, yet it ſtrange! 

om that are cither 4 in 
Judgment, or weak in Courage : Nay you 
ſhall ſee an impudent Fellow A& Mabomets 
part, and make the People believe, he can 
call 4 Hill to himz he ſees no dangers 
and conſiders no inconveniences. 

Now the modeſt Man weighs the difh- 
culties, which = — he will 
not offer at any thing Strength, 
nor Mountebank-like, promiſe great Cures 
when he wants the Grounds of Sci But 
to fail in any lawful or juſt Enterpriſe, it 
would put him ſo out of countenance, that 
he would not be able to bearit: For to do 
a good and laudable attion in ſpite of invi- 
dious Men, who grudge at the proſperity 
of Virtue, he thinks that a piece of dare- 
ing Manlineſs, which he may affe& without 
the breach of Modeſty : At the ame time he 
Bluſhes at the ſound of an Oath, and us 
aſhamed of Drinking 3 he is too baſhful 
for the Chamber of the Whore, and can- 
not behold the deteſtable Foreheads. of the 
violent, unjuſt, and debauched Race of 


* Mankind without great confuſion of Face. 


Is 
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ons, we ſhall find it the moſt indifpenſible 
iſite of a virtuous Man; a thing 6 
al to the making him ſo, that 'every 
the leaſt declination from it is a proporti- 
onable receding from goodneſs; and the 
total abandoning modeſty intheſe and many 
other caſes ranks Men among Brutes. 
I need make no colleftion of che Suf- 
frages either of Philoſophers or Divines to 
this matter z it being ſo much an in- 
int of Nature, that tho too many make 
a ſhifr to _—_ it in themſelves, yet they 
cannot fo darken the. notion in others, but 
that an immodeſt Perſon is look'd on as 
a kind of Monſter, a thing diſtorted from 
its proper Formz as Women are, when 
they become proſtitutes; who muſt break 
all che reſtraints of their very Nature, be- —_— 
fore they can be made ſo: Thus it is with mod:/ 
ſhameleſs Men; in adventures, where cou. Ts cox 
rage is neceſlary, they will not be CON- well, ® 
ſtrained by any prudential conſideration, 
but will run upon the Mouth of a Cannon 
to gain the name of bold and daring He- 
roesz in the fury of their Luſt, they will 
violate all the obligations of Morality, to 
fulfil theſe vehemeat defiresz in common 
Lite, they Laugh at the tics of fair deal- 
Q 3 vg, 
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ing, that they may grow rich, and contemn 
their poorer Neighbor 3 in their Politicks, 
they will betake themſelves to the moſt 
deſperate Counſels, that they may trample 
upon others, and force them to draw their 
Yoke : In their Speculations, they will fink 
themſelves into the groſſeſt Herefies, that 
they may boaſt of their skiÞ, and wit above 
the reſt of inferiour Mortals: In their daily 
Commerce, they will ſtrive to over-reach 
their unwary Brethren, that they may ſhew 
themſelves more expert Gamelters at the 
intricate Cheat of Trading in the World, 

THus if you examine all the (tations, 
that the ſeveral Degrees of Men are placed 
in, we muſt attribute moſt of their devia- 
tions from Virtue, to an impudent Humor, 
that cannot endure any moderation, and 1s 
impatient of all thoſe Precepts, that would 
render every Man an humble and a mo. 
deſt Creature, 

No w onthe other hand too much ſhame- 
facedneſs is a clog, and a kind of a dead 
weight upon Virtue, to ſtop its progreſs, 
that it may not exert its power with that 
advantage, which otherwiſe it would do: 
This makes it look, as if it were too dull 
a Principle for the Happineſs of Life, which 
Is ever 11 motion. 

INDEED 


— HDD: ay 
INDEED, if we contider the nature of 


_ 
3 
yet I think all forts at 'men have ever a- 

, they ought to be our Servants, and P«fons 
nor our Maſters z to give us ſome agitation 53% 5, 
for Entertainment or Exerciſe, but never i 4. 
to throw our Reaſon out of its Seat : Per. fond. 
haps I would not always fit ſtill, or would 
be ſometimes on Horſeback ; but I would 
never ride a Horſe, that galls my Fleſh, or 
fhakes my Bones, or runs away with me as 
He pleaſes, Ian ve! ore 
or a Precipice; better no P at all, 
than _ propre violent, or ſuch alone, 
as inſtea ightning our pleaſures, at- 
ford us nothing but nan a” pain. 

Bu T in the caſe of Yirtze, we bad as 

have none at all, as have ir too baſh- 
ful; For this one bad Quality will bring 
upon us the juſt Cenfure of being either 
—_ cowardly in its Warfarez whoſe 
Exerciſes we mult undertake with the ſame jy, ,,, 
reſolution and undaunted Spirit, as we ſce nu be ro 
ſenſual men to purſue every pleaſure they 52% 
can ſtart, without regarding the pains of ;,; + 
the Chaſe, the wearineſs when it ends, or Y:r:ue. 
how little the prize is worth: All the World 


is perpetually at work about nothing elſe, 
O 4 but 


_—__— 
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but only that our wretched Lives ſhould 
the eaſier and the happier for that 

ittle time we polſieſs them, or elſe end the 
better, when we loſe them : Upon this oc- 
caſion Virtues came to be admired, becauſe 
they are the beſt means to this End: He 
therefore muſt bid defiance to mankind, 
muſt condemn their univerſal Opinions and 
Deſigns, it inſtead of prattifing theſe Vir- 
tues with conſtancy and courage, He ſhall 
offer to ſneak out of the Field, and by too 
much bafhfulneſs betray the Fort, that He 
ſhould maintain againſt the aſſaults of Vice. 
Not that we are to preſume too much, or 
think our ſelves ſo fate, that we may venture 
into all ſorts of bad Company without danger 
of being infected; A man may as well upon 
conhdence of a ſound Conſtitution enter a 
Peſt-houſe, and converſe with the Plague 3 
whoſe Contagion doth not more fſubtlely 
infinuare it ſelf, than the temptations of evil 
Converſe: Neither muſt we think to fe- 
queſter our ſelves out of the World, which 
never can be drawn into uſe, neither will 
it mend our condition: for it every ation, 
which is good orevil in Man at ripe years, 
were unavoidable or compelied ; What were 
Virtze but a Name, What praiſe could be 
then due to well-doing, What commenda- 
t10n 
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tion to be ſober, juſt, or continent ! But God 
left Adam free, and ſet before him a pro- 
voking Object ever almoſt in his Eyes, and 
herein conſiſted the right of his Reward, No Virtue 
merit of his abſtinence z To what 7" 
e did he create Paſhons within him, 7» 48, 
and Pleaſures round about him , but that =* *« «#. 
theſe right! 'd, are the very Ingre- 

ets e This juſtifies hy Provi- 
dence of God; who though he command 
us Temperance, Juſtice, Continence ; yet He 
pours out before us ( even to a profuſeneſs ) 
all defireable Things, and gives us Minds 
that can wander beyond all Limit and $a- 
tiety : It is not neceſlary then to affet a 
igour contrary to the manner of God and 
of Nature, by flying from the Delights or 
any other Enjoyments of this World, which 
are freely permitted, both for the trial of 
Virtze, and the exerciſe of Truth. In the 
caſe therefore of Converſation in general, 
and eſpecially of that, which is mixt, Male 
and Female together, we mult put on ſuch 
a Modeſty, as may guard our Virtue againſt 
the perſuaſions to Evil : 'Tis (aid 
of Philopemen , that the Lacedemonians, 
finding it their intereſt to corrupt him 
with Money; oy were yet (0 pollelt with p;rmue a 
the Reverence of his Virtues, that — 

ur 
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durſt undertake to attaque him; Such an 
Authority there is in Yirtze, that it will 
iſcourage the molt impudent Afailant ; 
Such a Sovereignty appears in its very 
bluſbes, as is able to controul all looſe Des 
fires. 


4 


———— 
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Of TACITURNITY, or the Go- 
vernment of our Speech. 


HE great Work and bufineſs of a 
Chriſtian is to a wiſely, and to 
govern himſelf diſcreetly, and it is one dif- 
ficult part of that Government to rule his 
Speech, as he ought; For the Tongue is a 
very nimble and verſatil Engine, which the 
lea(t breath of _—_ doth ſtir, yet it 
turns the whole World about; becauſe all 
the affairs of Converſation and Commerce 
are mauaged thereby ; whatever is done in 
the Cours, or in the Hall, in the Church or 
at the Exchange, in the School or in the 
Shop. 
Now there are four Queſtions, that may 
here be pur, 


1. What 
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1. What it is torule or bridle the Tongue ! 
2. Whereiz it is to be gouerned / 

3. Why or for what Reaſons / 

4 How this is to be done! 

Fi&$T to rule our Tongaer, is to Weigh he it 
and conſider, what we are about to ſpeak 3, 7. 
and to reſtrain our ſelves from uttering Tongue. 
that, which upon conſideration we find 1s 
not fit to be made known; And be we 
never ſo paſſionately earneſt to eaſe our 
Minds; yet we mult chuſe rather to offer 
the greateſt violence to our Paſſions, than 

ive our ſelves leave to ſpeak that, which 
ſober Conſideration and ſound Chriſtianity 
do not allow of: -— which do principal- 
ly charge us to {| nothing, when we 
are urged to ſpeak _— to ſpeak 
gently and _ when our Paſſions would 
move us to ſpeak at rendon. 

THEKEFOKE we muſt bridle our 
Tongues eſpecially from meddling with 
theſe five things: 1. Vanity. 2. Swearing 
and Carſing. 3. Lying. 4. Flattery. 5. Re-+ 
proach and Scoffing : For by theſe Evils molt 
of the miſchief, chat is in the World, is pro» 
moted 3 He, who babbles that, which is 
vain and trivial, is altogether uſeleſs; and 
He, who ſpeaks that, which is falſe, is very 
deſtruQtive at leaſt to himſelf; He, who 

Flatters, 


ons 
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tion the 


Flatters, abuſes his Friends with falſe Coun- 
texances and feigned Speeches ; He, who Re- 

roaches, wounds his Neighbour, and vio- 

tes the great Duties incumbent on us, Ju- 
ftice and Charing; He, that ſwears, profancs 
Cod; which is a certain fign of a vain and 
light Spirit, that conſiders little, and cannot 
diſtinguiſh _ 

To the Queſtion, Why we ought to 
bridle our Tongues, I (hall anſwer in two 
Inſtances. 

Firſt, By ſhewing the Evils, that accom- 
pany an wnbridled Tongue. 

2. By ſhewing the rare EffeQts of a wel. 
governed Converſation. 

Now if a Man doth not confider what 
He is to ſay, in ſome meaſure he ſpeaks, he 
knows not whatz how =y a Folly is it, 
to offer that to the ju t of others, 
whereof a Man hath e no judgment 
himſelf; to ſpeak Words, and the 
Hearer ſhould put Senſe into them, though 
the Speaker intended none! Whereas 
weighty and deep Senſe lies low and deep 
in the mind, is not eaſily and readily drawn 
out; Wile Sayings and Sage Counſels do 
not dwell upon the Tip ot the Tongue, 
they do not edg and fringe our Lips: they 
do not guſh out like pent-Waters, but ſpring 

|  gertly 
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Earth, while dirt and mire cover its Face; 
So the Treaſures of the Sea fink to the bot- 
tom, while Foam ſwims - like unto 


froth of an unſetled and uncompoled Spirit. 
WH EN therefore I ſee a Man fell 
with Pride and Scorn, with Envy 'and 
Wrath, ſaying, This Man bath no Religi 
and the other knows nothing of the Power 


be a good Chriſtian,than I can believe Scorn 
to be Piety, Bitterneſs to be Love,/ or Fury 
to be Patience. 

WHEN I {ce a Man haunt Atheiſlical 
Company, hear him Rioting in Wine, when 
vain Pins fills his Mouth, and Trifles 
x6, rp as pufis of Wind {bake 

of the Aj Aſp; = uncleanne(s flows 

out of his Belly into his Mouth 3 I muſt 
needs think, that his Heart is full of cheſe 
'Fornications, which bave debauch'd his 
Tongue, 
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Tongue, and that all theſe Evils are painted 


tot he life in bis impure Fancy, which hede- 
—_ ſcribes in his — ons Net opsr ey let a 
/44g*4 Man fpeak, as He would be thought to be z 
—_ For whatever (light Thoughts © any man 
tberr. hath of his Words, others will paſs Sentence 
word, on him according to them, and the leſs he 
confiders them, the more they will be con- 
ſidered by others, and that to his ſhame; 
and to the diſgrace of that Religion, which 

He doth profeſs, 

MOREOVER, an wnbridled Tongue di- 
ſturbs the World, fills it with Contufion, 
and darkens all with Smoak, and no won- 
der,' for it ſets all things on fire, and no 
wonder at that neither, being its felf ſet o# 
fire of Hell; and as a ſpark will kindle a 
great Fire, ſo a word hath beery often the 
occafion of many Quarrels, and of Deaths 
in the World: For Words are the wings 
of evil Reports, and evil Reports are the 
Arrows of evil Tongues, and wicked Words 
feather thoſe Arrows; they carry an il 
Tale through a whole Cou and pro- 
pagate Miſchief, * as the Sun doth Light, 
{wiftly and on every fide; they publiſh it 
in rhe Streets, or at the Table; and whif- 
per it in the Cloſet ; ſo every place is infet- 
ed with Calumnies, evil Surmiſes, and bit- 

ter 
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ter Cenſures : Look but into any Neigh- Scornful 
and how many Feuds ſhall you Pe 
find between Brother and Brother ; ow rd 
few Families ſhall you find not infetted ferences. 
with this Breath ! that are not filled wich 
Sufpicions,- that. are not exaſperated with 
Conteſts and Contradiftions. Then if you 
enquire into the reaſon of theſe inordinate 
Heats, and ' unchriſtian Diftempers 3 you 
will find, they thus, this Neighbour 
ſpoke contemptibly of the other, and He 
returned the Scorn again; then mutual 
Scorns beget mutual Gru and God 
knows, where thoſe G will end; 
For He that draws the Sword, maſt as we 
uſe to fay, throw away the Scabbard ; So 
He, that ſpeaks a raſh Word, little knows 
the offence He may give, what jarrs he 
ba kindle, fo and cond py _ how dba. 
racy may be. s For com 
'men, entail heir Quarrels upon their Chil. 
dren, and following Generations inherit the 
the Animoſitics of their Anceſtors, and 
ren ſtudy ro Revenge their Parents 
ſufferings: Hence come endleſs Suits at 
Law, and hence proceed many blood 
Duels ; For how many have loſt their 
ſtates to fatisfie a Paſſion ! How many have 
rather choſen to die upon the point of a 
Sword, 


—_— 
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Sword , that have the pain of & = 
Pele produczin the World; bekdes the 
[ uce 10 t 5 | 
confuſion it creates in a man's own Soul; 
for it makes the ſame ſhakings within, as it 
does without : Now there can no greater 
Evil befal a man in the j of the 
Holy and Wiſe, than to have his mind the 
Seat of a War, than to have Wrath, Malice, 
Fear, and Revenge claſhing one againſt a. 
 nather in his own Heartz For every man's 
own Spirit ſhould be a Sanctuary, or a 
place of Reſt to himſelf; after the hurries 
that he meets with in the World, and io the 
government of its Afﬀairs, a man ſhould al- 
ways have God, and a le Mind to 
retreat to ; for this is the ity of wiſcand 
good Men, that the diſturbances, which are 
without them, do not reach their 
looking outward when they ſee nothing but 
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Diſorder, and hear nothing but Ur, 
within they find peace, and joy, 9. 
even the Light of God's Countenance and of 


a dear Conſcience; Burt it is quite con 
with the violent Talker; who is at fir 
warmed by ſome inward heat, but then the 
Coals are blown up, and the Fire growstoo 
ſtrong to be ſuppreſſed; Hence we may 
obſerve, that He, who hath begun tw 
re 


— 
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re] ſometimes in Words expre Pru- 
dence, though Diſpleaſure, hath io te pro- 

of it talked himſelf into a Fhrenzy, 
and hath enflamed his own Spirit beyond 
all meaſures of Diſcretion. 

FUKTHER, An webridled Tongue Scan Re/igion 
dalizes Religion, therewith bleſs we God ,*715"u5 
even the Father, and therewith curſe we men, unbridled 
who were made after his likeneſs 5 This is to 79924 
join the love of our Father, and the hatred 
of our Brother together ; Thus to repreſent 
Religion, as a thing reconcileable to Evil, 
is the greateſt al to it, and makes it a 
contradiction to it ſelf : Woe be to ther, 
faith our Saviour, by whom offences come 5 
and woe be to him that cenſures Morality, 
and is not himſelf Moral ; who calls himſelf 
a Chriſtian, and yet hath not mortified one 
Luſt: For it is not Chriſtianity to be un- 
like the Author, who. was meek , humble, 
and charitable in all his Converſation ; Nei- 
ther is it fo to make a Lye; to be Suſpici- 
ous, or Enviousz Proud or Selt-willed; to 
Scorn, and Deride,co Cenſure and Backbite : 

For as a Fountain cannot ſend forth at the 

fame place ſweet water and bitter; lo neither 

can a godly Mar raiſe a falſe Tale, or bclieve 

it, when it is raiſed; but his Chriſtianity 

is ſuch, as the Apoltle deſcribes, 1 Cori. x 7. 
P 4> 5» 
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5, 6.75 (uffereth long and is kind, vaunt- 
Sow it i is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have it ſelf unſeemly, ſecketh not ber own, u 
not eaſily provoked, thinketh mo evil, re- 
Jjozceth not in iniquity, but rejoyceth in the 
Truth, beareth all things, believeth all things, 
" bopeth all things, endureth all things. 

MoAt than this, an «nbridied Tongue 
is an uncontroulable Evil; a Beaſt not to 
be tamed and quieted; Is it not an unrea- 
ſonable thing, to value no man's Religion, 
and to ſpare no man's good Name ! What 
can we think of ſuch a Spirit, whom the 
reverence of God's Command ſhalt not 
awe ; whom Chriſt's Example of Patience 
ſhall not move! Who will not learn Mode. 

y from an Angel, who would not bring a 
rag Accuſation againft che Devil him- 

REFLECT therefore (O Man ) upon 
thy ſelf and confider; as thou wouldft net 
demonſtrate thy ſelf to be a reþ and aw- 
wortified Perſon ; as thou wouldit not en- 
fame the Neighbourhood and diftucb the 
World; as thou wouldſt not ruffle and 
darken thine own Soul; as thou wouldft 
not of a man make thy ſelf an unreaſonable 
Brute; as thou wouldſt not have thy Re- 
hgwon, a vain and aan, > 

thou 
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thoy would(t not be decerved in 140 impor- 
tant an Aﬀair, 24 Chriſtianity it felf; cake 
heed of an wabridied Tongue, and govern 
thy:Speech wiſely ; which is to be done by 
theſe means; 

' £11 ty poſſeſſing certain Habits. 

2. By — certain Principles. 

Firſt, T's bids we axe to poſſeſs are, 
L- Sound and —_ Judgment. 2. Trac 
_— Love. 3. Deep and ferious Hu- 
Firm _ fold Patzence. 
wy We muſt. ſtudy to gain a clear , /,,7 
Jadgmert, chat go ſelf-Conceit may bribe us to judgment 
thank well of cur (elves, or to rr 4 ery our Aptos. 
— For, lays Platarch, oil ſpeaks 
tove, aud the judg ; hs bf jo, ng. 
lave ; And here 1s in no cafe more 
need of This, than-ir relation to our felves, 
becauſe we aatzrally love our (elves, even 
before we are able to make any judgment 
what we really are ; and we are all fond of 
our felves, well reconciled to our own O- 
pinions and Afﬀions, and therefore do al- 
ways pretume well of our felves, But on 
the contrary, molt men are at enmity with 
the Virtues of others; theretare we arc 
apt to think meanly and fpeak tufpicioutly 
ot what is Eminent in them : whereas, it 
we would forbear to you of others, till 


we 
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we have examined our ſelves, I believe, our 

accuſations of them would die in that felf- 

examination ; and we ſhould generally find 

ſo much to condemn in our felives, that we 

ſhould not readily ar74ign other men, 

Charicy is Secondly, .HEe , that wilt govern his 

- *4Y Tongue well, muſt labour after the Spirit 

rule the Of Charit 5 For Charity will cover a walti- 

Tongue. tude of ſins, our own fins from the indigna- 

tion of God, and other men's ſis from our 

reproach. And He, who ſtabs his Brothers 

Reputation with an evil Tongze, ought to 

conlider, that theſe poljuted ſtreams which 

guſh out of the Month, flow from-a bitter 

Fountain in the Heart 5 | that keen words are 

the effuſions of Hatred, and He, that bateth 

his Brother, is a Mxrderer. Whereas, if our 

Religion were Love, as it ought to be, what 

a great change would it: make us ! 

For when we love, we ſhall hold our Peace 

without a bridle in our months; we (hall 

bridle our Tongues without a Bit in our 

jaws; we ſhall rule our Paſlions without 

pain, and zetwally Heal, where we now 
Wound. 

Humility: Thirdly, W z muſt prattiſe deep and ſe. 

will check rious Humility 3 For reſo words are: gene- 

__ rally the vomit of Azger, and Azger pro- 

ceeds from Pride: But of all men —_ 

that 
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that are Baarble, are the leaſt prone wo break 


out inta yiolent and wr pr gi 3 For 
if oder cen think well gf themploy they 
are _apt,..without eyident reaſon to the cony, 
trary, to think ſo of them toq,, if, others 
bave a, mean cltecr.of them, they think 
meanly of themſebves z they agree with their 
very Enemies, are of the ame O- 
E ies, and of the ame ,O 
prank wh thoſe,” who, have the leaſt vo- 
" for them; It 1s Pride, that ſwells and 
boils wit e and Contempt, that is dil- 
plexinand ed with every thing; that 
raqds this. man with Hypocriſie,, and the 
other with Superſtition z that galls this man 
Carnal, and the other [gnOrant 5, NaF if 


God were like uno vain Man, chen Igno- 
ray pit Koo, and Prejudice mult judg, 
Paiſion. muſt hold the Scales with, her trem- 
bling Hand, and Pridemuſt ſtep into the 
Ballance to weigh, for Religion ; Bur whea 
theſe 'fumes of Pride are over, and the va- 
pours arc ſcattered; when {ity hath 


brought us to ſelf. RefleFion, we then learn 
to think py wy judg charitably, ac- 
cording to that of the Apeltle, Phil. 2. 3, 
Let nothing be done through ſtrife and vain- 
glory, but in lowlineſs of mind, 

others, better than themſelves, 


P 3 Fourthy 
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Fourthly, We cifepdeavilir after Fa 


Panence Herice;®” which if it be not as firm, as a 
fe for thy; Rock; We'are not fit or this Wotfd 3 f we 
rid. cannot hear'l, md'dy welf;, if Wertannot 


be cohtche && hear a" Fed coriterhh' a Wife 
Man, #<d'** Hyf aunt" Jt" dvet* x 
fincere Chriſtian 3 "If We have not the pa- 
tietics th Words — bo  apainſt 
Things, and ipetiinent Diſcotrſ&s fraught 
two be very Oracles; if we cannot heat our 
ſetves cenſured for our Sobriery,” and hated 
for ow Love; we are not fit to converſe 
ambng'men; For the beſt Men areevery 
day abuſed by mmjyſt Reproaches, and A- 
tperſed by js Nhat eres if ovens 
ſpeaking eve? of. as a futh- 
No Sion fo us to fpeak AY ahem; 
as Jorg as we live, we fhall be Eyil-ſpeakers ; 
Wheretote we miſt; either reſolve to hear 
out ſelves 1rHidacrt by ill Repotrs, and 
make ng other teturts, but Prayers for our 
mmjuſt Acctſers,or ee we muſt rhrow up our 
Claim ro Chriſtignity, and reckon owr ſelves 
among the Striber and Phariſees, - who re- 
turn tnJury for fojury, and daſh one Wrong 
apainſt'mothetr. 

TH ws much for the Habits, that help 
us to govern our Speech z the Principles 
that we are to AQ by, follow : 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, W & ſhould confider, that it is 
our chief buſineſs to reform our ſelves Yarra 4 
For the Phariſee is not amended by accul-,%,,-n4 
ing the Publicex ; nor the Publica by find- aur ſeiver. 
je an with the Phariſee ; but the Pha- 


ri 
themſelves; Therefore we ſhould always, 

when we are inclined to condemn others, 

think thus with our ſelve:z Do we acquit 

our ſelves by accuſing them / Do we reform 

our ſelves by correfting thew / Are we the 

more Innocent, by pronouncing others 

gnilty 1 Do we find our own Corruptions 
abated, by ripping up thoſe of other men / 

If it be not thus, what have we been doing 

all this while 2 We have forfeited our In- 

tereſt in God, and our Title to the Name « 
of Chriſt; and there are none {© free to 
meddle with other men, as they who moſt 

of all negle&t themſelves. 

Secondly, WE ſhould conſider, that a 
Man is never qualified to reform others, 
till he hath in the firſt place awended bim- 
ſelf, For let a Man but look into his own 
Boſom, it will likethe cleareſt Glaſs refle& 
upon him the exat Images and proportions 
of his Virtzes and Yices ; the only fear is, 
leſt this Murrour ſhould be any ways crack- 
ed and flawed by Selt-love, mingled with 

P 4 other 


ſee and Publican both by condemaing 
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other untoward Paſſions,that do focloud the 
mind with prejudice, that it cannot take due 
meaſures, and underſtand it ſelf aright: In- 
deed,a Man thus blinded,is ſo far fromsbeing 
ſenſible of his own imperfe&tions, that He 
takes thoſe very Defetts often for good and 
great Accompliſhments z {which makes him 
judg, He hath no faults, when he hath as ma- 
ny, or more,than other men. Thus a Man is 
the worſt Neighbour to himſelf, when he is 
{o partial a Judg of his own Aions,as quite 
to overlook his Errowrs, or to miſapprehend 
them for Virtzes: Bur he is fittelt both to 
reform himſelf and others, who with an 
impartial and ſevere Judgment makes 4 
ſtrict enquiry after what is amiſs at Home, 
and will not ſuffer any fondneſs to himſelf 
to miſguide him in the Examination; For 
after that Self-love, Envy, Pride, Has 
tred and Flattery, thoſe malignant Humors, 
are purged out of the Heart; He may 
ſafely be admitted to judg of other men ; 
For knowing well, what he himlſelt is, bis 
Charity in judging others will be ſuch, as 
will bear all things : Inſtead of ſpreading 
ill Reports, He is in nothing more buſie, 
than in ſtopping the Current of them, and 
in preventing as much as he can, whate- 
yer will prove miſchievous to Human $o- 

ciety : 
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: 'Not thar he doth, or oughe to think ard = 
well of all Perſons, or "ſpeak well of all ſpeck = 
| Things, but He thinks and judges of thingy, 7 a1 Per- 
as they are, being always direted therein os, or 
by Charity and Prudence: For if a good ***** 
Man ſhould not condemn things as bad, and 
faulty, which are really ſo, he will be in 
ſome caſes thought treacherous or cowardly, 
when He dares not reprove Evil for fear 
of ſome diſpleaſure ; 'In other caſes an Hy- 
pocrite or a Flatterer, when He paſles by 
or:comrends that, which his Conſcience 
doth not allow of. 
T H « beſt Method any one can follow, 
to avoid theſe Extremes, and to go through 
the World with an unblameable Credit, is 
never to ſuffer the Mind, whoſe thoughts 
are ever at 'work, to ftart out into wertos 
Imaginations, ſo as to make him a Tatler, 
or a Bufie-Body, but with conſtancy to ap- 
F his whole Soul to the examination of 
s own Ways, which is the fureſtand beſt 
proc to guide our Judgments aright ; 
which when David did, he preſently rurn- 
ed his Feet to God's Teſtimonies. Our words 
Thirdly, W E ſhould confider, that all mf be 
the Words, which our Tongues have utter= 7,1, Gad 
ed, as well as whatever our: Hands 
ated mult be accounted for to Gad, ; And 
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if we do but reflet upon the Frame and 
Temper of our own Spirits, we cannot but 
conclude from thence ; that every one of us | 
muſt give an account of his own Actions, 
and the Judgment hereafter ſhall paſs upon 

us — that Account : For'every 
Man's Soul a Conſcience belongjog to 
it, and whereſoever this Conſcience is, it 
giveth ceſtrmony to this Trxth ;, As we hope 
therefore for Salvation at this: great Day, 
let us fer a Seal our Lips, becauſe by 
our Words we be juſtified, and by our 
Words we ſhall be condemned. 

WHEAEFOKE, A Man who would 
live, as He is obliged by the Precepts of 
Virtze, maſt take care, 

Firſt, THA&aT he does not miſtake the 
place of his Religion, fo as to be bufſie in 
the Lives of Others, and negligent- of his 
own, that He do not with Zeal cry down 
the Evils of the Times, and yet pradtiſe 
thoſe Evils, which He condemns. 

Secondly, THAT he do not miſtake the 
Power of Religion, as if it meant no more 
but a bare profeſſing to be religions ;, this O- 
pinion makes ſome men contented, that 
their fins ſhould be expiated by Chriſt's 
Blood, but they care not for having their 
Paſſions ſubdued by his Spirit; they yy 
0 
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ſo far from it, that they do not think, that 
this. is intended-in his Goſpel, ar that it is 
| poſlible to be done. 
Thirdly, THAT He do not miſtake a 
part of Religiott for the wholez as if Cod 
conld be indented witha! for a Diſpenſ- 
riot! in ſome patts of Chriſttan my. in _& 
compence for his Zeal and Adtivity in 
"Fo & if a Man profefics Religion, and yet 
doth not bridle his Tongze ; We tmay infer, 
that He doth nvt look tns Religion, 
as arr Obligation upon him to reform his 52" 
Life: Whereas if we would take, #s we are; 
£9, the meaſtres of oor Religion ac- rake core, 
viding to the Vitories we have gained 0-7 
vet —_ Aﬀetions, and zcrotting to the 5; 7424. 
Graces of the Goſpel, which we have ac--/. 
quired 3 it would abate a great deal of ther 
cotifidence and Pride, that is ii the World ; 
For then every one. wonk take care, that 
bis. Religion be practical 3 therr all mer 
would believe, that nothing can make them 
— that doth not conform them 
tothe Life and Spirit of Chrift ; then 
they wilt not take that for Chriſttamty, which 
doth not either fubdue ſome known Luſt, 
of conform them to fome known Law. 


Of 
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of JUSTICE. 


ITHERTO we have handled Fr. 

tes, which concern us privately, and 

as we are alone; But it is noted by learned 
Mens  Virtze is diſtinguiſhed either as it. is 
our Duty in all our private Capacities, .or 
3s itis in Relation, and carries with it ſome 
reſpe&t unto others : What we have hither- 
ro aſlerted. concerning the Rules and: Ma- 
xims of Virtwe, they are all d for 
the (olitary. and retired State of and 
would bind him upto the ways ood: 
neſs, if there were nane in the World, but 
himſelf. But /zrtue, as we are now to con- 
| fider ity is of 'a very large oF. ood and 


wwrkin pi he World; This bs peers 
int ar 
'em their Laws, this upholds their Order, 
and their Safety. 
There i;  F © K Man by Nature is a Sociable 
a»eſſenes- Creature and delights in Company ; fo that 
« Juice in; the very. frame of Human Nature there 
frame of | ans ice, that demands of every 
; ot Loye and Kindneſs co others 
Neve py 3 in that without this that 
common weltare, and happineſs, which the 
Divine 
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Divine Providence, that made Nature, de- 
ſigned for all and every individual of man- 
kind, muſt become utterly unattainable ; 
Hence it is, that few men care to live a- 
lone, and thoſe, that do it, are cither Sa- 
vage People, or they are diſcontented, and 
the humorous : But men — are ga- 
thered into Commonwealths, and the le(- 
ſer Companies of them are divided into 
Towns or Cities 3 {who are all thus met 
to comfort one another with andxel Socie- 
ty und metxal Help. 

Now the —_ which fits and com- 7»? 
poſes us for ſo excellent an End, as is 


common Society, that holds the Scales, 1-55 
keeps the ballances of all things even and #7**- 


true, is Juflicez accordingly it is ſaid by 


Emripides 0 Snguos mis mas mipux' arp; 2 
juſt Man is made for his Neighbours ; Tor 


1f Men ſhould romote the good of So- 
CO practiſe Juſtice, and 
bee from , only to ſecure their 


own perſonal fafery and intereſt ; then 
whenever this Obligation ceaſes, all the 
Ties to Juſtice _- Cn when 
an le perſon can to advance his 
— nd by the ruin of the publick, it 
will be lawful for him to effect it : Bur the 
j»i# Mar, that God hath made ſo, is _ 

who 
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who thinks himſelf bound to maintain the 
common Right of all, and to ſecure his 
Neighbours happineſs, as well as his own; 
For if Juſtice be not ſuppoſed to be the 
Law of our Natures, no Covenarts can be 
of power to us under any 
Obligation to t; But this is a moſt certain 
Truth, that all men have a natural Right 
to Happineſs from the very defign of their 
Creation; that this carnot be acquired with- 
out mutual Aids and Friend({hips ; and there. 
fore right Reaſon difates, that every man 
ſbould have ſome concern for his Neigh- 
bour, as well as bimfelf; becauſe this is 
made neceflary to the welfare of the World, 
by the natural ſtate of Things, and by this 
mutual Exchange of Love and Kindneſs 
men ſupport one another in the comfarts of | 


Human Lite. 
| Univerſal IN o w Juſtice conſidered thus, as it ftands 
F | 7«tice. in relation to others, hath.a double Ggnift- 
cation; either it is Univerſal, and contains 
m it al Uprightneſs, Integrity, and obedi- 
ence to all Laws, that are wiſely Enacted; 
For ſometimes it falls out, that even mul- 
titudes of men have conſpired in making 
unjuſt and wicked Laws, as might be prov- 
| ed by ſeveral Inſtances in fome unfortunare 
| R 
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' Ox elſe Juſtice 1s particular, and Col- Partics- 

fiſts in two words Suwm cxique; in giving @ 7 
” - > ſtice. 

every man his Due, and this is that Virtve, 


the nature of which we now enquire mto ; 
For though Juſtice be a prime-and natural 
Virtue, yet its particular cafes depend up- 
on human Laws, that determine the bounds 
of Meuwr and Tixm; Indeed, the Divine 
Law reſtrains 7itius from invading Caizs 
his Right and Property ; but what that is, 
and when it is invaded, only the Laws of 
this Society or Country they live im, can 
determine; For Nature doth not affign 
this Moicty to Titizs, and that to Caius, 
but leaves us to ſhare the Earth among our 
ſelves, and to encloſe, what ſhe bad left in 
common, into particular properties, as we 
ſball agree among our ſelves; And there 
are {ome caſes, that are Ads of injuſticein 
England, that are not ſo in [tely; other. 
wile all places muſt be governed by the 
ſame Laws, and what is a Law to one Na- 
tion, muſt be fo to all the World : where- 
as it is evident, that nenher the Law of 
God, nor of Nature do determine the par- 
ticular [nſtances of moſt Virtues, but for the 
moſt part leave that ro the Conſtitutions 
of National Laws; As for Example, Theft 
and Murther, Inceſt and Adultery are for- 

bid 
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bid in General, but what theſe crimes are, 
they determine not in all Caſes, and what- 
ſoever the Law of the Land reckons for 
ſuch Crimes, That the Law of God pro- 
hibirs. 
Juftice BUT before we procced on the Point 
cenſidered of particular Juſtice; we mult obſerve , 
m 1% oy commonly ftands in oppoſition 
wn to Mercy; as St. James tells us, when he 
faith, mercy rejoycerh againſt Judgment, or 
as the Pſaluriſt, my ſong ſhall be of mercy 
and judgwent, which may be better trank- 
lated thus, be it Mercy, be it Judgment, 
yet will I Sing, in which ſenſe Mercy is 
oppoſed not to Juſtice z for God and good 
men are juſt both in Mercy and Judgment; 
but to ty; in which Senſe civil Ofh- 
cers are (aid to do Juſtice, when they Fine, 
Impriſon, and Hang MalefaQtors. 

OuT of this confuſed Maſs of Juſtice 
taken univerſally, we are to treat of par- 
ticular Juſticez which, as we have obſer- 
ved, is fully ſet forth in thoſe two Words 
Swurm cuique : Now it I ſhould undertake 
to define this Virtue, as we have done ©- 
thers, by the Paſtion, it governs, which I 
cannot eahly name, or by giving you the 
two extremes, which it moderates, 
brings to the middle way 3 I ſhould do 

more, 
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more, than either Ariſtotle himſelf, or the 
reſt of the Lawyers, who call themſelves 
Sacerdotes Juſtitie, have done in thole inh- 


IF we conſult Ariſtotle, he tells us, that 
Juſtice is the Habit, qud j 
and we are much as wiſe 
are for that itinerant and riding definition, 
which he hath left us of Quality, 14.25 
eft 2 qui denommanenr quales, more than 
this we ſhall not be able to extract out of 
all che Cart-loads of Law-books : Out of 
all the endeavours of their exatteſt Penmen. 
I remember well, that Ariſtotle hath taught 
us, that ſeme Virtues conſiſt in the Mo- 
deration of our Aftions, and for the Mi- 
diocrity it is in this, that we give not to 

Man more or leſ;, than bis due, and 
this is the moderation, which we muſt keep 
between mininnm and parnm, in doing of 
Juſticez then we offend in one extreme, 
when we give #09 zrxch; then in the other , 
when we give too little. 


Now Juſtice taken in this Senſe is two- 


Tuſtice is 
euher 


fold, either commutative or diſtributive, Commu- 


farrve or 


or as ſome learned Men affect to call it, 37, 
Q Taſtitia i've. 
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Tuſtitia expletrix or aſſugnatrix ; here by the 
way, we may take notice of a vanity in 
wany great Scholars, of innovating the 
ordinary and known names, under which 
things have paſſed z thus Mr. Hobbes hath 
been thought as the prodigy of the age, 
as very a deviſer, as if he found out 
Gunpowder, or Printing, only for dreſ- 
bng common acknowledged things in new 
Phraſes, and then trimming them up for new 
Diſcoveries ; So Ranns is Snerkcnl y Guity 
of this fault, who ſtriving to bring all 
Arts into a new Order Method, hath 
ſo changed their antient Names both in 
Grammar , Logick, and Mathematical 
Science , that it is a great part of Learn- 
ing to underſtand his new Language, and 
ſome have been known, who well under- 
ſtood theſe Sciences in the common Speech, 
to have been more troubled to under- 
ſtand 'em in his new-fargled Cant , than 
they were at firſt in their ordinary Dialect ; 
for as my Lord Bacon wiſely obſerves, 
nothing bath more hindred the Growth of 
Learning, than Peoples ſtudying of new 
Words, and ſpending their time in Chapt- 
ring, Modelling, and Marſhalling of Sciences. 

THE learned Author of this new Lan- 
guage of Expletrix and Aſſignatrix, —_ 


_ 
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of the old Dialect of Commutative and Di- 
fiributrve Jultice, _ take his ſhare pati- 
ently in this reproof. 

Firſt, COMMUTATIVE Juſtice, isthat 7b 
Juſtice, wherein we give by way of exchange, © 
one thing for another; as when a Shoo: 5u/tice 5. 
maker gives Shooes, and the Huſbandman 
Corn,thus naturally did all MenTrathck,ware 
for ware, one commodity for another, which 
we call Trucking or Bartering : But be- 
cauſe this manner of dealing proved full 
of inconveniences; for avoiding theſe, Men 
have found out another way of exchange 
by Money, which by a univerſal agreemenr, 
is made the common meaſure of all things, 
paſlable by way of Bargain and Sale 3 now 

receiveth valuation and price, by 
the poſition of the Prince and State, or 
che mutual Convention of Men , things 
molt alterable upon every occaſion; there- 
fore the Grrec:ans do term it Ncwoug, becauſe 
it confilteth youg, not gion, as being no- 
CN Deed and Nature, but wholly de- 
Pp g upon the voluntary Inſtitution of 
M 


—— 


n 

en. 
WHOSOEVER invented it, did Man- 
kind a great piece of Service, and freed 
them from that cumberſom way of chang- 
ing ware for ware : For in the Furlt place, 
Q 2 Money 
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Money is of cafte portage; fo that bearing 
about with us a little m our Purſes, we 
have the price of all things to be bought 
by Money. 2. It is made of Gold and 
Silver, in this proportion, that one Ounce 
of the former, is equivalent to twelve Qunces 
of the Jatterz which pr 10n to one 
another theſe Metals have born from the 
b.ginning : And of theſe Metals, mankind 
have made choice, becauſe tho they are 
procured by tedious and difficult Voyages, 
yet they may be had, and that in ſome 
abundance ; for had they pircht upon Lead, 
Braſs, Copper, Iron, or any other more 
1gnoble Earth, it had been lhable to many 
inconveniences, chietly two; Firſt the a- 
buſe of Coinage 3 2. The burden of Car- 
riagez every one would coin *em at his 
pleaſure, becauſe they may be had every 
where, and at a cheap Rate ; every one 
would cowplain of its weight ; therefore 
I zcurgns,the Founder of the Spartan Repub- 
hck, that he might perſuade hwy Citizens 
out of their love of Money, by a new 
kind of Argument, eſtabliſted a Law, that 
it ſhould be made ot Iron ; infomuch that 
when they went to their Markets, they 
were forc'd to convey it in Wagons, by 
reaſon of the weight, and the valineſs - 

te 
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uſed Braſs for their Money, in whoſe Lan- 
Ms O& 


to be in Debt: This was as great an 1in- 
convenience to theſe People, as it was to 
the Spartans ; for their As, which is but 

bal-penny-Farthing in our Money , with 
CO a Pound ; whence comes the 

phraſe grave {o often mer withal ; 
wherefore about the time of the firſt Pu- 
nick War they brake their. 4ſes, which 
were | before Librales, into Semiſſes , 
juſt half (o much 3 thus by degrees they 
made uſe of ſmaller portions, until greater 
quantity oft Gold and Silyer came in; which 
by conſent, were made-the common mea- 
ſure of all thicgs pallable by exchange 3 
ſo became the beſt and fitteſt inſtrumenr 
of Commutative Jultice. 

Tas Rule, by which we are to exerciſe | 
this Jultice, is that, which Severas the Emper- of Fuſtoc 
our wrote upon - his Palace, quod tbi fier: 
non vis, alteri ne feceris, whatloever we 
would that Men ſhould do unto us, do 
we even {o to them ; this Sentence ſhould 
be writ.on our Houles Tops and on 
our Exchanges : The meaning of which 
js pbis, that we ought to put our ſelves 

Q 3 into 
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mro the circumſtances ot every Man, with 
whom we deal ; that then which we de- 
fire, he ſhould do t6 us; that do we to 
him z and that which we would be unwil- 
ling he ſhould do to us ; do we not to 
him. 

Now this is an ewxat Rules wd it is 
plain and eafie : Many men cannot find 
out what the Law'is, or the Right in ſuch a 
Caſe; it is fo entangled in long and mrri- 
cate Rolls of Parchments many-men cannot 
deduce the Laws of Nature one from ano- 
ther; but there s no"Man, but-can 'tell, 
what it is, that he would have another 
man do to hims every one can take his 
own aQions, and put them into the other 
Scale, and can foppole, it this, thar he does 
now to another, were to be done to him- 
ſelf, ſhould he be contented wittyie : And 
thus by changing the Scales, the very Selt. 
intereſt, which makes'a man Covetaus, 
and inclines him to injare another for his 
advantage, makes him likewiſe unwilling 
that another ſhould wrong bim. © -* © 

IT mnſt be confefled; m matters of Con- 
tract and Commerce z many Queſtions ariſe, 
which it is hard for one to decide, who is 
unacquamrted with theſe affairs, the necef- 
fities of things, or the hidden reafons of fome 

kinds 


Rule, i dn Contracts we 
fairly and truly ; in performing them we 

maſt ſatisfic the engagements, we have Vu 
made; for ſo we would have all Mankind” 
to treat us: Hence we are obliged not are nor ts 
to im upon any Man's ignorance or ©, *"?4* 


we may —r lead a man into errour, or 
draw on a Bargain the more eafily. 
MATTERS of rarity and fancy have no 
certain Eſtimation; therefore we muſt bemo- 
derate in the price that _ C— 
ſo much the rather, becauſe in t 
we arc left to be our own Judges, Neither 
ſhould we venture fo far, as to go to the 
utmoſt limits of what is Lawtu} ; for he, 
that will watke upon the very brink, the 
leaſt ſtep awry will rumble him down; lo 
he, who will do the utmolt of what he 
may do, will ſometime or other be tempt- 
ed to what he ſhould not aR; for it is a 
Q 4 ſhore 
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ſhort and caſte paſſage from the edges of 
what is lawful, to what is unlawful and 
evil; Therefore in that latitude which Trad- 
ing Men have of Gain, they are bound by 
this Rule of Juſtice to ſhew favour to the 
Poor and Neceſlitous; to practice Ingenuity 
rowards the ignorant or unskilful, and mo- 
deration towards all Men. 

WHERE they have any doubt about 
the equity of their dealings, they ſhould 
chooſe the ſafeſt part 3 for not only a good 
Conlcience, but a quiet one is to be valu- 
ed above Gain; therefore in Matters of 
Daty they ought to do the moſt; in di- 
viſions of Right and proportions of Lucre, 
where there is any Diſpute, they ought 
to chooſe the leaſt; for this 1s always the 
{afeſt courſe : Now the circumſtances, that 
vary Caſes, are infinite; ſo that when all 
is done, much muſt be left to the equity 
and chancery of our own Breaſts : Neither 
can it be determined, how much a Man 
may get in the Pound and no more; for 
he may make a greater Gain at one time, 
than another, of the ſame thing; he may 
take thoſe advantages, which the change 
af things, and the Providence of God gives 
hims he may take more of ſome Perſons, 
t2anothers ; provided, he ute all ——_ 

Yr, 


tcou 
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teouſly, he may uſe ſome favorably. I 
ſhall not deſcend to any more- Particulars 
on this Head ; for the ſake of Sir Thowas 
More's Obſervation of the Caſuiſts in his 
time, that they did not teach Men not to . 
Sin, but did ſhew them, how near they 
might come to Sin-and not commit it, 

THz ſecond Species of particular Ju- Diſtribu- 
ſtice, we call Diſtributive Juſtice, which is 5 _ 
concerned in adjuſting due Rewards and ,7, 4 
Puniſhments ; and. in dealing with every Kewards 
Man according to his deſert: For many a_ _ 
Men doing the ſame thing do not deſerve ; 
alike 3 great Perſons and private Men, 
carry not away the ſame reward of their 
Adtions : The Husbandman ſells his Corn 
at the fame Rate to the Prince and to the 
Beggar 3 but the ſame Adton of the King, 

of the mean Perſon, is not rewarded 
in the ſame meaſure : Secing therefore do- 
ing of Juſtice is nothing elſe, but dealing 
equally with all Parties as near as we can, 
that all things may come to <qualicy, or 
which is the ſame, to equity, we are to 
obſerve, that there are-two ways, which 
we are to take in all our Actions, of do- 
ing Juſtice : 

Firſt, OX E is called wedizam Rei, which 
js always the fame, and is that medinn 

Arithmeticum, 


M— 
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Arithmeticum , which Ariftetle and other 

Moraliſts talk of at large. 

Secondly, THE other is medinns rationis 
vel proportionis and is called medium Geo - 
metricum, Which 1s not always the ſame, 
but varies according to perſons, times, oc- 
cahows, and other 5. 

Now the principal t -— is to 

be reſpected in the doing Juſtice; is that, 

ey and Which we call equity; nr} arr err 
Juſtice on to the rigour or {triftnels of Law. And 
</fer. here we mult obſerve, that there is ſome 

difference between Juſtice and Equity 5 

tho ſometimes they are put together and 

are taken for the fame thing; what the 

Laws and common Reaſon will allow, that 

we call juſt ; bur equity confiders the cir. 

cumſtances of the Caſe, and will grant ab- 
lowance, if they do require it; for equity 
doth moderate the Rigour of the Laws 
ſometimes there may be, whar is juſt, and 
no equity in the Caſe, but ſometimes there 

is both juſt and equal in the fame matter 5 

now whereſoever there, is equity againſt 

ſtri& Juſticez there equiry ought to cake 
lace: 

4 AlD when we conſider, how much we 
| are beholden to the Mercies of God for 
our Being and daily Maintenance 3 we ſhall 
| not 


> — - 
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that is, your Clemency and 'Compatiion be 
known uxto all men ; it being a Habit, where- 
by a Man s enabled and 1nclined to deal 
according to the equitable ſenfe of rhe Law, 
and is placed betwixt the two” Extremes, 
#xeiBoSix;:v Rigour, of ſurnam jus ON 
the one hand, infilting roo much on the 
Letter, and relaxatio ninia, remitting too 
mach from the true tenſe of it on the 0- 
ther fide; Now both theſe Extremes, the 
exceſs and rhe deftectbeing evidently Vices, 
« muſt tollow, that the Mediam berwirxt- 
them muſt be @Virrue, and have in it the 
Obligation of a Duty. 

AND if we do not at, ws it commands 
ms; we ſhall not only depart” from the No- 
blene& of a Chrittian Spirit, but we ſhall 
take ſuch a courſe, as that a cancell'd Ob- 
hyution may return upon us, as t did g 
that wicked Servant in Same Matthew ; who, 
becauſe He did '/not forgive his Brother a 
ſmall Debt, after his Lord had fo freely 
forgiven him a great one, was afterards 
raken and caſt imo Prifon, becauſe he had 
not compaſſion on his Fellow-ſervant, as 
tis Lord had pity on him. IN 
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I x all our bumble Applications toGod 
Almighty we both hope and pray, that He 
would »ot be extreme to mark, what we 
have done amiſs, but overlook our manifold 
Infirmities z And I dare ſay, He is very 
can ha 
to his Brethren, when at any time they are 
miſtaken or ſurprized. 

THEREFORE let Juſt 'and Equal be 
thus ſtated ; What common Reaſon or the 
letter of the Law will admit, may be ac- 
counted juſt 5; but equal confiders all Cir- 
cum(ſtances, and allows for Ercours or any 
unavoidable Accidents ; 7o be juſt, is to de. 
mean our fclves according to the Laws of 
the Place, wherein we live; To be equal, 
is to conſider all things, that are reaſonable, 
and to at according]y. | 

FoR this temper of Mind will render 
us gracious and merciful z ——_— 
moſt like unto God, who is ju/# and Rigb. 
teons in all bis ways, full of mercy and com- 
paſſion ;- For it is every ones Tenure and 
lecuritys where this Virtue doth not take 
place; there will be nothing but Fraud 
and Cozenage, and every man will be un- 
ſafe; it ſupports Human Society, which/o» 
therwiſe would ſoon fall into Strife and 
CON 
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confuſion z it is co the principles 
of our Natures; We were made to theſe 
things, and we force our ſelves, and offer 
violence to our Faculties, whenever we do 
an unjuſt Aion, that is cruel or unrigh+ 
teous : It is the Right of every caſe, and 
a man's guns _ a 4 ——_ 
that our, is in 
with it ; And if we keep to this Rule of 
ing always what is Right and Fit, we 
ſhall be juſti whenever we are ſum- 
moned to give an account of our Ations: 
we ſhall be delivered from the ſeverity of 
Puniſhment, the end of which is _ to 
ſupport Right, or to be exemplary, that 0- 
ney withheld from <a 
Examples; In fine, the practice of this Vir- 
tue will remove from us all ſuſpicion of 
Arbitrarineſs ; which is the fouleſt Impu- 
tation, that can be put vy man, that 
he affects to er Self-will; but to live 
in the prafice of Equity, gives eaſe to the 
Mind, and to do thus 1s ever well-plcal- 
ing in the fight of God. 

WHEREAS He, who is diſpoſed to fol- 
low the heels of the Law, avay, as the 
Proverb warns him, have his Teeth ſtruck 
out, For Summum jos eſt ſumma injuria; upon 
many emergent and unforeſeen occalions, 


and 
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and as the circumſtances of things alter, fo 
doth the Law ; and many times it fo falls 
out, that whoſo keeps moſt ftritly ro rhe 
lerter of it, is in danger of committing the 
groſſeſt [niquities. 

HiTtTHERTO we have placed the whole 
ſum and ſtreſs of Common Juſtice in theſe 
two words, Suam cxique; yet it is molt 
true, that He, who puts imo a Madman's 
Hand his own Sword, is certainly the mad- 
der Perſon of the ewo: To murther ones 
own Siſter, or Mother, is the blackeſt Crime, 
and the moſt Savage of any, man can be 
guilty of z yet Horatizs Cocles and Oreſtes 
deſerved their Pardons : Thus a thouſand 
Circumſtances may ariſe ro molhifie the four 
Precepts of the Law ; by reaſon of which 
its ſt1&nefs, may m ſome calcs be dilpent+ 
ed with. 

WHEKREFORKE in many Common» 
wealths, Law and Equity have diſtin 
Courts, and Supreme Powers have always 
chall a Prerogative ro temper the ri- 
gour of Laws ; and the Style of the Chan» 
cery Court in Exgland is Tefte me ipſo 3 by 
which the Prince reſerves to himſelf che 
moderation of the Law ; therefore it is ca 
led the King's Conſcience, tho in the keep» 
ing of the Chancellour, And IRS 

Intely 
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lately neceſſary this ſhould be ©, that 
a dark and long Journey full of 
Briars and Brambles, we may at 
at Fqwityz For Law-ſuits muſt be uncer- 
tain, ſo long as the Lawyers ſeek not for 
their Judgments in their own Breaſts, but 
in the Precedents of former Judges; as the 
Ancient Judges ſought the ſame, not in 
their own Reaſon, but in the Laws of the 
Empire; beſides there is ſcarce thing - 
fo clearly written,that when the cauſe there. 
of is forgotten, may not be wreſted by an 
Tenorant Grammarian or a Cavelling Logi- 
ciex, to the injury, or the deſtruftion of an 
— ws de Juſt if 
H1S hath made Juſtice appear ſo per- The reaſon 
plexed a thing; the mighty Commentaries”? = 
upon it have brought a Cloud upon that, peared 
ES would ſhine forth in all the/ = | 
bri of Truth and Sincerity: Thus ©©* 
7, as it ſelf bath fer by Ex- © 
ions, and the ways of Juſtice by 
the craft of Advocates and Clerks have 
been made to look like thoſe of Fraud, 
myſterious and crooked: Thus Judgment 
is turned into Wormwood : for it 1s embit- 
tered by injuſtice, and delays make it ſour. 
Bur — ce, Whoſe Charafter we give 
now.jis a ſweet and tender Virtuc,as much an 
Enemy 
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Enemy to hard Conſtruftions and ſtrained 
Inferences, as it is to Tortures and Racks: 
Patience and Gravity always attend it; 
ed yorgens Its way to : jult Sentence, 
as God u to prepare bis, rai 
Valleys, and taking down Hill: ; Pay Nx, 
Stice encourage the wodeſt, and ſu 
the preſumptuous and bold; chiefly thoſe, 
who are contentious, and {uch, as are fall of 
Shifts and Tricks, whereby they would per- 
vert her dire& Courſes and ſtrive to bring 
her into oblique Lines and Labyrinths : For 
theſe Men would make her Courts like to 
the Buſb in the Fable, to which while the 
Sheep tly for ſhelter in bad Weather, they 
are (ure to loſe part of their Fleece : but 
where untainted Juſtice prevails, there un- 
doubtedly is true Policy 3 which are fo far 
trom having an Antipathy to each other, 
that they are like the Spirits and the St- 
news, one moves with the other continu- 
ally : And that Throne, which hath theſe 
two for its Supporters, mult be like Solo- 
mon's, ſupported by Lyons on both fides, 
Creatures moſt vigilant againſt all On-ſets, 
and moſt couragious, to refilt them. 
Arbeiſts Bur Atheiſtical Politicians make Juſtice 
ge an artificial thing, framed only by Menand 
Arrificxal Civil Laws; as it it was the peculiar pri- 
roug. viledg 
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viledg of Mankind, to be born free. from all 

Duty and Morality : Thus they {lander 

Human Nature, and make a /iGain of it. 

For if there be nothmg in its own Nature 

unlkwful or unjult, then muſt the lawful- 

nels or the unlawfulnefſs of all Afions de- 

pend upon a Man's Will; But by this 

means no Laws could ever be eſtabliſhed 

is che World ; becauſe a man might by his 

Wil difoblige himſelf, and make an »nluw- 

fal AQtion: lawful, as he plexes: Beſides, 

it nothing is unjuſt by Nature, then there 

can be no Laws of Nature; and it there : 

be none of theſe, then there can be no Co- Ns Co 

vexants; becauſe Covenants without water al —_— 

Jofftce are meer words and breath; And if OOIEY 

there are no Covenants founded upon na» Fuſtice. 

toral/ Juſtice, it is as impoſible to gather 

mankind into Bodies Politick, as it is to 

tic knots in the Wind or the Water. 
MoK&OVER, If the real Obligation to 

obey the Laws of Juſtice, be only trom the 

Fear of puniſhment, then might men juſtly 

break any Laws, tor their own advantage, 

i they can reaſonably promiſe themſelves 

Impunity : And whenever they have Power, 

they may oppoſe Civil Authoriry, which 

according to this Z/ypotheſis is an artificial 

thing and nothing elſe but Force : If ut be 

R : 
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ſo, then there could never be any Govern- 
ment, which violence cannot, but ſome Na- 
txral Bond mult hold rogether : which 
Bond can be no other, than Natural Juſtice; 
which is not a Creature of the People, and 
of men's Wills, but hath a ſtamp of the Di- 
vinity upon it: For had not God and Na- 
ture made a City, had not they made Su- 
periority and Subjeftion with their reſpe- 
dive Duty and Obligation; neither Art,nor 
Force could ever have done it : Where- 
fore to deny the mutual reſpetts and ra- 
tiones rerum to be unchangeable, will ſpoil 
God himſelf of that aniverſal Refitnde, 
which is the greateſt perfeGion of his Na- 
ture; For then Juſtice, Faithfulneſs, Mercy 
and Goodneſs, will be but contingent and 
arbitrary Iflues of the divine Wil; But if 
x/lice be, as moſt certainly it is, an indi- 
{penſible Perfeftion in God, then there is 
an Eternal. Relation of Right and Equity 
betwixt every Being, and the giving it that, 
which is its propniety ; if OO then 
there 1s an indiſpenſible agreement berwixt 
a Promiſe, and the performance of itz if 
Mercy, then there is an unalterable Suit- 
ableneſs or Harmony berwixt an indigent 
Creature and Pity z if Goodzeſs and Boun- 
ty, then there is an cverlalting proportion, 
C- 
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between fxlneſs, and its ſpreading it ſelf a- 
broad Lees benefit of the Creation. If 
theſe things be not Eternal and indiſpen- 
ſible Perfe&tions; then their Contraries, 
injuſtice, unfaithfulneſs, cruelty, malice, and 
whatever goes to the conſtitution of Z/e# 
it ſelf, might have been made the higheſt 
PerfeCtions of the Divine Nature 3 which 
is ſuch a Blaſphemy, as cannot be named 
without trembling. 

To conclude; Should we endeavour to 
deliver, what Ariſtotle hath left us con- 
cerning this Virtze, having ſpent about Ju. 
ſtice alone the whole fifth Book of his 
Ethicks, we might prove tedious, if not 
infinite ; much more, ſhould we follow 
thole endleſs Diſcourſes, which men have 
put together by way of Comment upon The inf- 
the Text of their Civil Law: The Wiſe *** 
Emperour, who was the founder of their ,, 7, 7A 
Law, as foreſceing the miſchiefs, that would <-domn 
thence ariſe, ſtrictly commanded, that no- on 
thing ſhould be written by way of Expoli- 
tion, but only as he called them, Paratiila : 
long time was this Charge oblerved, ere 
there was any hne written upon this Sub- 
jet ; but as ſoon as ſome forward, Men had 
broken up the Banks, that were fer them, 
there iſſued forth ſuch a Torrent of Wri- 
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ters, as ( Divinity only excepted } have been 
hardly tound in any other Science, It is not 
much more, than 400 years, ſince that Irne- 
rizs and Accurfrus to write; but there 
followed upon them ſuch a Rabble of Scrib- 
lers, that our whole Libraries have been roo 
little to hold them ; ſo fertile have their wits 
been, either in opening the paths of Juſtice, 
or in contriving by-ways to ivjaſtice : it there- 
fore you would hear more concerning Jw- 
ftice, I muſt recommend you to Ariſtot/e, or 
to the Interpreters of the Law, if at leaſt 
their mukitude do not confound you: But 
this obſervation we may make 1D the courſe 
of common Juſtice, that the written Law is 
like to a ſtiff Rule of Steel or Iron, which 
will not be applied 19 the fafbion of the Stone 
or Timber, whereunto it is laid 34 and E- 
quity (as Ariſtotle ſaith well ) is like ro the 
leaden Rule of the Lesbian Artificers, which 
they might at pleaſure bend to every Stone 
of whatſoever figure : And that we may 
conclude this Head in the Language of A4r;- 
ftotle, out of an Arithmetica/ Government 
( as we may call it) by rigour of Law, and 
that Geometrical Judgment at the plealure pf 
a Chancellour, well tempered together, the 
ſweeteſt harmony of Juſtice mult needsariſe. 


Of 
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R OM Virtues of a more troubleſom 

and tumultuous nature; for ſuch all Mo- 
ral Virtues are, which conſift in the Mo- 
deration of our Paſſrons, that are nothing 
elſe, but Winds and Floods troubling our 
Quietz We come now to a more ſerene 
and peaceable Order of Virtues, which we 
call Inrelle&ual, and confiſt in that part 
of the Soul, which hath Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding : Theſe are in number Five, 
Ars, Prudentia, Scientia, Intelle&us, Sapi- 
entia : For all things, about which we bu- 
fie our ſclves, are ranged under theſe three 
Heads, Profit, Peace, and Truth; Profit, wi 
which is the God of the World, is the pro- 5,41. 
per SubjeQ of that Virtue, we call Art, 4r:. 
and is nothing elſe, bur diligence 1n 
goring a livelibood and means to fub- 


Tax Virtue, which is employed in man- . 
aging our Peace, we call Pradence; for all Sabena of 
endeavour for quiet and good order, and Prudence, 
decent procuring and bringing about our 
induſtry for livelichood, for mutual afſo- 
ciation, and all other helps of good order 
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and fair demeanour amongſt our ſelves, ci- 
ther in ſingle Life or in Families, or in Come. 
monwealths, which are nothing elſe, but 
Colleftions of Families, yea of managing 
War it (elf, fince War : never undertaken 
but for Peace; all theſe are the 

and Iſſue of Prudence. OY 

THE laſt thing, which we labor about, 

Hero 65 and indeed is moſt proper and agreeable 

Sc:.nce, £© the rational Soul, is Truth, the moſt 

& excellent of all other things, if we know 
how truly to value it: To this belong the 
other Three Virtues, Science, Underſtan- 
ding and Wiſdom, all which fpend them- 
{clves 10 the inveſtigation of Truth. 

By the way, I have often wondered , 
how Juſtice eſcaped out of the number 
of Intellectual Virtues z for it hath very 
little in it, why we ſhould account it among 
the Morals; fince it is not converſant in 
the moderation of any Paſlion, or in hold- 
ing a Mediocrity betwixt two extremes, 
which two things formally conſtitute every 
Moral Virtue; - every Act of it is pure- 
ly Rational, and partakes little with the 
Cofiive Part : But thus it hath pleaſed our 
great Maſters in this Faculty, we now ſpeak 
of, to range the Virtues; and baving Diſ- 
courſed of Juſtice among the Morals, we 

will 
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will take no farther notice of it, but de- 
ſcend forthwith to the explication of the 
Intellectuals; and Firſt, 


of 4 R T. 

OW we enter the Work:-houſe of Vir- 

tae, where Art manages all the Tools 

and Materials; and in Humane Life, we 
are much more beholden to thoſe, who 
invented Plowing and Sowing , than we 
are to the finer Wits, who have conveyed ,, 
to usnothing but the abſtracted Ideas of SC1- houſe of 
ence,and the aiery Notions of Metaphyficks; #5r:«e. 
which are like the curious Argumentations, 
concerning quantity and motion in natural 
Philoſophy ; if they only hover aloot and 
are not ſquared to particular Matters, they 
may give an empty fatisfaRion, but no be- 
nefit, and rather ſerve to ſwell, than fill 
the Mind : But whatever we fee in Ci- 
ties or Houſes, above the firſt Wildneſs 
of Fields, the Meanneſs of Cottages, and 
the Nakedneſs of Men, muſt be aſcribed 
to the Works of Art: Therefore we are 
now to ſhew, how excellent and uſetul 
Virtue 1s, in the Eſtabliſhed ways of Lite: 
For altho the Studyes of Men are various, 
according to the difference of thoſe Cal- 
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hogs, to which they apply them/clves, or 
the termpers of the places, wherein they 
Live; yet the whole Trade and Bulinefs 
among them, doth depend as much yo 
The B/- Common-honcſty, as War doth upon Diſ- 
"99; cipline 3 and wnhout which, all would 


«a pen, 4d J 


pon com- break up, Merchants would turn Pedlary, 
mo 1%-and Soldiers Thieves, But upon the Prin- 


KOJTY, 


ciples of Honelty, we work cheartully, our 
Lite is pleaſant, and we are conitant to 
our Purpoſes, when the following ot Profit, 
without regard to theſe Principles, will 
bring continual vexation upon us. Where- 
fore Tally w his Offices, blames the cor- 
ruption of Time and Cuſtom, that the 
Word Prefitable, ſhould be perverted infen- 
hibly ro the fignification of ſomewhat, that 
may be ſeparated from Honeſftyz as if 
any thing could be profitable, that were not 
boneft, or any thing honeſt without being pro- 
fable; an errour of the molt pernicious 
conlequerice imaginable to the Lite of 
Man : From the not underſtanding this 
matter aright, it often comes to pals, that 
we have a cunning Artificial fort of Peo- 
ple, in great admiration, miſtaking Cratr 
tor Wiſdom : This opinion is by all means 
to be rooted out from among Men, and 
this tolowwg pertwation, crected in the 
ltead 
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ſtead of that ; there 1s no compathog the 
end we aim at, by fraudulent and indire& 
courſes, but only by juſt Dealings and 
honeſt Coanſels. 

So that if that be true, which is com- 
monly obſerved, that Men are wont to prove 
fach kinds of Chriſtians, as they were Men 
before, and that Converſion does not de- 
ſtroy, but exalr our Tempers ; it may well 
be concluded, that the diligent Man in his 
Employment, is nearer to make a modeſt, 
and an humble Chriſtian, than the Man of 
Speculative Science, who 1s proud of his = _ 
Knowledg ; for a true Preparation for make: the 
the next Life, is not at all inconſiſtent */* Cor 
with Men's conſulting of their happt pou 
neſs in this World, or being employed 
about Eartkly Atfairsz the hone(t purſuit 
of the neceflaries, and of the conveniences 
of a mortal Condition, by Juſt and regular 
Ways, is by no means contradKtory to the 
molt real and ſevere Duties of a Chriſtian; 
it is truce indeed, an irregular profecution 
of Profit or Gain, is an offence to Reli- 
gion ; bur ſo it is alſo co Right Reaſon, 
and Nature it felf: And itis a wrong Con. 
ception of the Stare of Grace, if Men be- 
lhieve, that when they enter upon it, they 
muſt preſently caſt away all the thoughts 
and 
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and defires after the Poſſeſſhons of this 
World; but when we are bidden not to think 
our own thoughts, it is not intended, that 
we ſhould forbear all natural Adtions and 
Inclinations;z ſo it muſt be lawful for the 
ſtriteſt Chriſtian, by the help of honeſt 
Arts, to provide for the neceſſities of this 
Life; clſe the condition of Men would be 
worſe, than that of the Beaſts, that periſh ; 
ſeeing to them it is natural to ſeek out for 
all the ways of their own preſervation, 
IT muſt be confeſſed, that there may 
be an exceſs, as well as defe#, in men's O- 
pinions of Holineſs; and then I will make 
no Scruple to ſay, that the virtuous Man 
defiles not his Mind, when he labors in 


Chriſtia- the works of an honeſt Art to advance his 


waty aps 


proves of 


profit ; the diverſion it gives him, will 


the work; (tand with the greateſt conſtancy, and the 
y nt delight of purſuing it, with the truth and 


reality of Religion: Which is indeed an 
Heavenly Thing, but not utterly averſe 
from making ule of the Rules of humane 
Arts; wherefore it is not the beſt (ſervice, 
that can be done to Chriſtianity, to place 
Its chief Precepts ſo much out of the way, 
as to make them unfht for Men of buſinels, 
whereas the beit part of Religion is Practical, 
and Her chictelt Precepts are thoſe , that 

govern 
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govern the private Motions and Paſlions 

of our Minds; thoſe are its moſt excellent 
Rules, which calm our Atﬀections and 
Conquer our Vices ; And the works of 
practical Religion are no leſs wonderful, 

than thoſe of Art, which we now ſpeak 

of; for in whatever place of the World 

Arts have been deſtroyed, Barbanty hath —_ 
prevailed; infomuch that 1f Ariſtotle, and | Ed 
Plate, and Demoſthenes, ſhould now ariſe «* De- 
in Greece again, they would ſtand amazed*'%*< 
at the horrible Devaſtation of that, which 

was the Mother of Arts, and at the igno- 

rance as well as incivility, that hath taken 

its ſeat: And if Ceſar and Tacitzs ſhould 
return to Life, they would ſcarce believe 

this Britain, and Gazl, and Germany, to 

be the ſame, which they deſcribed; t 

would now behold 'em covered over wit 

Citics and Palaces, which were in their 

time overrun with Forreſts and Thickets; 

They would fee all manner of Arts Flou- 
riſhing in theſe Countrics, where the chief 

Art, that was Praftiſed when they Lived, 

was that Barbarous one of Painting their 

, Bodies, to make them look more Terrible 

A in Battel. 

I, HENCE it 1s remarkable, that where- 

at ever Arts, have been Plante,d there Hu- 

rn manity, 
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Ke(a10% rmanity, Manners, and the Sceds of 
—_ yrs 6d, woe encreaſed 5 and fo long as 
Four:ſb, there remains any corner of the World 
wore 41: wnthout Civility, Artificerr are the molt 
"ed likely and fitteſt Perlons, to ſubdye the 
6 Rudenefles of Mankind : And it was faid of 
Civil Government by Plato, that the World 
will be beſt ruled, when either Philoſo- 
phers (hall be choſen Kings, or Kings ſhall 
have Philoſophical Minds; And I will af- 
firm the like of Philoſophy ; it will then at- 
tain to Perte(tion, when either the follow- 
ers of Art ſhall have Philoſophical Heads, 
or the Philoſophers ſhall have Mechanical 
Hands; for thus the conceptions of Men 
of Knowledg, which are wour to foar too 
high, will be made to deſcend into the 
Material World ;, and the Flegmatick ima» 
ginations of Men of Trade, which uſe to 
grovel too mach on the Ground, will be 
exalted: And the power as well as the 
value of A4rt may be proved by one in- 
ſtance, and it is of Archimedes, who did 
wonders by applying bis (kill in the Ma- 
thematicks to the Prattices and Motions of 
manual Trades, his ſucceſs was io prodi- 
gious herein, that the true contrivances of 
his Hands did exceed all the fabnlons ſtrength, 
which -enher the Artient Stories, or modern 
Romances 
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Romances have beſtowed on their Heroes - 
He alone ſuſtained the burden of his Fal- 
ling Country z He alone kept the Romans 
at a bay, to whom the whole World was 
to yield: For neuber Seas mor Mountains, 
neither Fleets nor Armies could refiſt the 
Force of his Engines,which are the greaic(t 
Powers of Nature, and of Men, 

As therefore thole Men are molt hap- 


W :re 
Arti 4- 


Py, Who are ſtill labouring to improve þ,uu, 
their minds in wore! Yirtzes, which have ere are 


ſuch a mutual dependence, that no man 
can attain to perfe#ion 1n any oneof them, 
without ſome degree of the other; ſo that 
1s (till the richeſt and moſt power- 
fal, which entertains moſt Manufactures 3 
For the hands of men Employed are true 
Riches, and where this is there will 
never a ſufficient matter for. Profit be 
wanting 3 but where the Waysof Life are 
few, the Fountains of Profit will be pol- 
ſcls'd by Few, and fo all the reſt muſt live 
in Idleneſs, on which inevitably cnſues Po- 
verty. 
Fo R Idleneſs is that defe& which isoppo- 
fire to Arr; for the Arts of men's hands are 
ſubject to the ſame infirmity with Empire,the 
beſt Art of their minds, of which it 1s truly 
obſerved, that whenever nt comes to ſtand 
(til), 
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Idlenes (till, and ceaſes to advance, it will ſoon go 


the cauſe 
of . 


very 
effet:, 


The Diſ- 
eaſes of 
the mind 
cured by 


buſineſs. 


all 


back and decreaſe: So if we ſhall caſt an 
Eye on all the Tempeſts, which ariſe within 
our Breaſts, and conſider the Cauſes and 
Remedies of all the violent Deſires, malici- 
ous Envies, intemperate Joys, and irregu- 
lar Griefs, by which the lives of moſt men 
become miſerable or guilty, we ſhall find, 
that they are chiefly produced by Idleneſs, 
and may be moſt naturally cured by Buſi- 
meſs: For whatever Art ſhall be able to 
buſte the minds of men with a conſtant 
courſe of innocent works, or to fill them 
with as vigorous and pleaſant Images, as 
thoſe ill Imprefſions, by which they are de- 
luded ; it will certainly have a ſarer effet 
in the com and purifying of their 
thoughts, than all the rigid Precepts of the 
Stoical or the empty diſtinions of the Pe- 
ripatetick Moraliſts 

Now then it is required 1n that Stwdy, 
which ſhall attempt according to the force 
of Nature, to cure the Diſeaſes of the Mind ; 
that it keep it from idleneſs by full and 
earneſt Employments, and that it poſſeſs it 
with innocent, various, laltmg, and even 
ſenſible Delights : therefore where Indu- 
{try aud Trade do fill the Thoughts, as it 
does the whole Soul of the People in _=_ 
and ; 
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land; you ſhall find none of thoſe Diltem- 
pers, that infe&t the minds of the Slothful 
and unadtive; Strangers among them are 
apt to complain of the Spleew, but thoſe of 
hs Country ſeldom or never; which I 
take to proceed from their being ever buje, 
and eaſily ſatisfied ; For this ſeems to be the 
Diſeaſe of People, that are idle, and is in- 
cident to all men at one time or other, from 
the Fumes of indigeſtion, from the common 
alterations of ſome inſenfible degrees in 
Health and Vigour 3 or from ſome changes, 
or approaches of change in Winds and Wea- 
ther, which affe&t the finer Spirits of the 
Brain, before they grow ſenſible to other 
parts; and are apt to alter the ſhapes or 
colours of whatever is repreſented to us 
by our Imaginations, whilſt we are ſo affe- 
Qed; yet this effe&t is not fo ſtrong, but 
that Bufineſs or mrention of Thought, com- 
monly either reſiſts or diverts it : bnt fuch 
as are idle, or know not, from whence theſe 
Changes ariſe, and trowble their Heads with 
Notions and Schemes of general happineſs or 
unhappineſs in Life 3 upon every ſuch Fit 
they begin refle@ions on the condition 
of their Bodies, their Souls, or their- For- 
tunes 3 And as all things are then repre- 
ſented in the worſt Colours, they fall into 

melan- 
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melancholy - Apprehenſions of one or ©0- 
ther, and fometimes of thern all ; theſc make 
deep imprefiion on theic minds, and are 
not ealily worn out by the natural returns 
of good Humour : But this a Diſcale too 
rehned for a People, whoſe Heads arc bent 
upon laborious Arts; they are well; when 
they are not ill, and pleaſed, when they are 
not troubled 4 they fleek their happineſs in 
the common Eales and Commodities of Life ; 
never amuling themſelves with the more 
Speculative contrivances of Paſſzon,or reſent- 
ments of Plealure, 

WHICH brings me to the other Ex- 
treme, that is contrary to Art in the Ex- 
ceſs: which is that Errour of mens La- 
bours in all Ages, when they have fill dt 
rected them to improve -the rts- o;: Plee» 
fare, more than thoſe of Profit ; - Hence 
it is that Men ere Extravagagt wn painti 

The ini, their Coackesz when their Heads would 
chief of bebetter employed in inventing vew Frames 
1=97"5"* for Carts and Plonghs 3 they are at-a pro- 
Pleaſure digious Charge for the Faſlnous of Cloaths, 
- 290 when they might ſpend their time better in 
- deviſing new materials tor Cloathing, or m 
perfecting thoſe we have; the Furniture 
and magriticence of Houſes 15 riſer to a vaſt 
Expence within our memory 3 But =_ 
wo 


would improve their time much better, and 
exerciſe a far more uſeful Art, in ſtudying 
how to order Timber better, harden Stone, 
improve Mortar and make firmer Bricks: If 
men would be perſuaded to; follow the be- 
neficial Arts of Life, anl not be guided by 
| vain Fancies, we ſhould not be fo! over- 
whelmed, as we are, by Gandineſs and Su- 
| perfluityz ſo debauched by Pride and Lu- 
; Xury. 
: Now then I will proceed to exhort the 
Man who hath moſt leiſure to proſecute 
earneſtly all the uſeful Arts of Life; and 
for his Encouragement in theſe Ways, I will 
briefly lay down before him the Advantages 
He will gain by them. 

Firſt, THE uſual courſe of Life of the 
Gentleman eſpecially in England is fo well 75: 44 
placed, like Virtze between two Extremes, 
between the troubleſfom noiſe of pompous men have 
Magnificence, and the baſeneſs of Avarici- £9” 
ous Sordidneſs ; that the true happineſs of *©* 
hving according to the Rules and pleaſure 
of uncorrupt Nature, is more in their pow- 
er, than any others: To them in this Way 
of Lite there can nothing offer it ſelf, which 
may not be turned to a Philoſophical uſe ; 

It they will confider the Heavens, or the 
motions of the Stars, they have in the 
Country 
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» Country a quieter Hemiſphere, and a clearer 
Air for that purpoſe ; 1t they will obſerve 
the generations of living Creatures, their 
Stables and their Ponds, their Parks and 
their Kennels will give 'em Eternal matter 
of Enquiry : If they would advance their 
Fruits or their Plants, then the Paſtures and 
Orchards, the Groves and Gardens furniſh 
them with perpetual Contemplations. And 
from their Sports, Hunting, Hawking, Fiſh- 
ig, Fowling, they may receive as much ſo- 

hid Profit, as they do Delight. 
Fok if the Gentleman, who is fo much 
at leiſure, can be brought ro the love of 
Men mop Me Art or buſineſs, the World would be- 
at leiſure COME more active and induſtrious; conſe- 
m4 much quently the happineſs of Mankind would 
—_— be much promoted, for that the minds of 
nei of all forts of men would be ſo taken up in 
—_ ſome profitable Art or other, that they 
{ome 47; Would not have time to think of thoſe 
” bufoxeſi. things, that diſturb the peace of Human 
Societies : And let 'em not imagine, that 
Buſineſs doth debaſe them, or corrupt their 
Blood, becauſe where Arts do molt flouriſh, 
there the greateſt Riches and power are e- 
ſtablifhed; And if that be true, that every 
thing 1s preſerved and reſtored by the ſame 
means, which did beget it at firſt, they 
may 
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may then believe, that their preſent Z/- 
rour cannot be maintained by intemperate 
Pleaſures, or the gaudy ſhews of Pomp, 
but by true Labours and induſtrious Vir- 
tuez and it we enquire into the Ways of 
Life of ſome of the Greateſt Men, that 
have lived in times paſt, we ſhall ind, that 
amidſt the Government of Nations, the dt- 
ſpatch of Armies, and noiſe of Victories, 
ſome of them diſdained not to work with 
a Spade, to dig the Earth, and to cultivate 
with triumpbing Hands, the Vine, and the 
Ole, 

THESE indeed were Times, of which it cor-- 
were well if we had more Footſteps, than in 797 ud 
ancient Authors; then the minds of Menwere ;;,.", 
innocext and ſtrong and _—_ asthe Earth, Men have 
in which they laboured ; then the Vices of — . 
Human Nature were not their Pride, but re” 
their Scorn 3; Then Virtze was it ſelf, net- 
ther adulterated by the fal/e Idols of Good. 
neſs; nor puffd up by the empty Forms 
of Greatneſs; as it has been in ſome Coun- 
tries of Exrope, which are arrived at that 
corruption of Manners, that perhaps ſome 
ſevere Moraliſts will think it had been more 
needful for me to perſuade the Men of 
this Age, to continue Mey, than to turn Pk1- 


lojophers. 
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HoWEVER there is nothing, whoſe 
promoting is ſo eafie, as Diligence, when it 
1s once fet on Foot; an Inſtance whereof 
's the Hollanders; At firſt they were as 
Lazy, as ſome others; but when by the 
number of their People they were forced to 
look abroad, to Trade, to Filth, and labour 
in the Mechanicks; they ſoon found the 
ſeetneſs, as well as Toyl of their Diligence ; 
their ſuceeſſes and their Riches (till added 
new heat to their Minds; and thus they 
have continued 7;roving, till they have not 
enly diſgraced, but terrified their Neigh- 
bours, by their 7:dxſtry. The true Method 
of encrealirng of which is by that courſe, 
which ſome have begun in Philoſophy, by 
works and exdeavowrs, and not by the pre- 
{:riptions of Words or Paper-Commands : 
For it our Lzbourers had been as diligent, 
as our managers of Law-Suits, we had prov- 
ed not only the moſt laboriows, but the beſt 
temper d Nation upon Earth : when the 
mo{t diſagreeing Parties may lay aſide their 
Names of Diſt:n&ion, and calmly conſpire 
in a mutual agreement of Labours ;, a Bleſſang, 
which anſwers that Evangel:cal Promiſe , 


that the Lien and the L arib (hall he down 


wvecther;, For in the Arts of Life men do 
not only converle without Violence or 
Fear, 
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Fear, but they work and think in Compa- 
ny, and confer their help to each others 
Advantage : For ſhould we look back to 
the beginning of the World, all would ap- 
pear an America to usz an uncultivated De- 
fart, a wild Habitation ; neither had Man 
any property, before his labowr made him a 


Title : Wherefore the firſt Commoners of 4! pro 
the Earth did employ their Heads about /”?7 #4 


getting tho neceſlary ſupports of Life, and 
there ended their deſires 3 the later Inven- 
tions of Gold, Silver and Diamonds being 
things, that Phancy or Agreement hath pur 
a price upon more, than real Uſe : Nature 
unaſhiſted by Art did once furniſh all the 
neceſhities of mankind, but fince they have 
multiplied ſo much, many Arts have been 
found out, not only to anſwer the daily 
Needs, but the many conveniences of Hu- 
man Lite: Hence it is, that ws: have now 
Bread, Wine, and Cloathing, in the room of 
Acorns, Water, and Skins: tor whatever va- 
luation the chree firlt bear above the latter, 
1s altogether owing to the Hand of Labo- 
rious Art; which how much they exceed 
the other in zmtrinſ«k worth, as ſoon as we 
have cumputed; we ſhall then fce, how 
much the devices and operations of Art have 
made the far greateſt pais of the value 

S 3 of 
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ot Things, we enjoy m this World : For 
Nature doth only altord materials tor Art 
co work upon : fo that when we reckon 
into every Loaf of Bread, that tseaten, the 
pains and Skill of the many Artificers bctore 
Corn 1s wrought into Bread, we mult ad- 
mire the eftects of Induſtry, and the Wif- 
dom of God in his Wiſe diſpoſal of this 
part of his Creation, who hath given it to 
the ule of the induſtriows and Rational, not 
to the Phancy or covetouſneſs, of the ſer- 
ſual or the Contentiows. 

HENCE we may infer the neceſlity of 
e Callivg in all Orders of Men for their 
better leading a profitable and virtuous 
Life; For Man is very aCtive by Nature, 
and if He hath no Vocation to buſlie him- 
ſelf in, he mult needs be doing ſomewhat, 
that is Evil; as in the caſe of lazy Mozks and 
begging Fryars, thoſe flow Bellies, who by 
their nnlawful Vows and affedted poverty re- 
nounce all honeſt Induſtry, and enrich them- 
ſelves not only with the Widows Houſes, but 
with the fattelt Lordihips ot a Country; 
or in the caſe of thoſe, who think them- 
{clves priviledged from taking pains by 
their Birth, Breeding, and Eſtates; by 
which means their whole Lite 1s ſpent either 
in doing nothing, or that, which 1s worle : 
Now 
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Now theſe Perſons ſhould look into the Hi- 
ſtories of their Anceſtors, and obſerve 
by what (ſteps they raiſed their Houſes 
to the height of Gentry, or Nobility; it 
was done either by ſerving in the Camp, 
ſweating at the Bar, waiting at the Conrt, 
' adventuring on the Seas, or by bartering in 
the Shop; It it be fo, then they uſurp 
their Arms, if they do not inherit their 
Virtues : And if Mankind would judg truly 
of their Condition, as to the account they 
mult give to God of their ſeveral Talents, 
the conlideration of cheir works rather, than 
of their diſpoſitions, will afford 'em the belt 
Atlſurance ; becauſe their Gifts and Abilities 
both of Body and Mind, being in the brain 
or hand, are at a greater certainty, than 
their lnclinations, which are ſeated in the 
Heart, that 1s deceitful above all things. 


of PRUDENCE. 


FTER Men have choſen an ATive 
Life, the next, and chieteſt Virrue, 
they are to ſeek for, is Prudence, to guide wor 
them in the juſt government of their Acti- guide of 
ons : The Philoſophers are very much puz- %7 4%: 
S 4 zled" 
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zled about the Nature of this Virtue ; ſome 
will have it, that we caniſiot be Hap- 
PY, if any the leaſt Sorrow and Trouble 
comes near us ;z therefore they adviſe their 
prudent Man quite. to leave the World, 
which is beſet with theſe Thorns; they 
would not have him converſe with Man- 
kind or enter upon any Employment ; fo 
1n the cale of Temperqnece, they cannot tell, 
how any man ſhould praftice this Vrytue, 
unleſs He wholly reject all Invitations to 
Feaſts and Banquets, 

Now the Prudence, which we recom- 
mend, is very different from that which 


3-04 an4 the Philoſophers have preſcribed, and is al- 


Dij reert 
the /J ame. 


ways joined with Goodneſs ; For good and 
di/creet are terms convertible; No Man 
can be indeed good without Prudence; no 
Man prudent, unleſs He be good ; theſe Vir- 
tues ought to accompany each other z and 
when they doſo, they are the beſt defence 
a Man hath again(t Griefs, Troubles, Loſles, 
Diiappointments, and all the Evils ot this 
mortal State. 

WE are therefore to enquire, What 
this Prudence is by which we mult guide 
our Attairs; in general this may be ſaid of 
it; that it is that Virtue, which mult go- 
yzrn all the reſt; to which they owe their 

Yalue, 
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Value, and their Beauty z as will more 
appear, if we conlider, that by Prudence 
one Men are directed. 

Firſt, To pitch upon a right, and a wor. 
thy End to all their Actions. 

Secondly, To make choice of fit and 
proper Means to compals this Exd. 

Thirdly, To be diligent, and perſevere 
m the uſe of thoſe Means, till they attain 
their End. 

Fork He, who propounds little deſigns 
to himſelf, hath a mean and ungenerous 
Spirit, becauſe he aims at that, which is not 
worth his ſeeking ; and the more earneſtly 
he purſues it, the greater is his loſs and dil- 
appointment. 

Secondly, IF a Man doth not ac- 
commodate proper Means for the obtain- 
ing of a Noble End, he ftarves his Cauſe 
and declares, that he doth not know 
the worth of his own Deſign; fo that his 
propoling a good End, is more by Chance 
than Elections when he hath not Przdence 
to follow this End with fit and ſufhcient 
Means. 

Thirdly, THo his End be good, and 
the Means proper to effect it; yet if He be 
not conſtant to himſelf, but grow impa- 
tient ot delay and weary af his Poalt, ow 

ore 
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tore he 1s fully polleſs'd of the End, he 
drives at; his Prudence muſt be concluded 
to de defedive. 

Bu T put theſe three all together, and in 
whomſoever they are found, I may athrm, 
that he is a Perſon wel qualified with Pru- 
dence, either for this, or the other World. 

FoR as the prudent Mar for this World 
is ever bulie in contriving the moſt probable 
Ways of gaining the moſt precious things 
of it; his Head is ever at work ; his thoughts 
are watchful and intent; his whole mind 
15 1Q this very matter, to promote his For- 
tune, and to ſettle his Interelt ; fo the pru- 

The beg. {ent Man in the Exercites of Virtue, calts 
wour of a Oft all ſloth and neglizence ; ſpends his hours 


— 


prudent 1n Meditation upon the tranſitory State of 


Afan in 
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the belt Things here, and the certainty of 
Death and Judgment 3 fo that He is con- 
{tantly employed 1n ſtating his Accounts 
for this great Day, and in examining him- 
ſelf, how he is prepared for it: As the pru- 
dent Man tor this World, who reſolves to 
be Rich, conſiders, that He muſt then be 
very induſtrious in his Calling, and very 
frugal in his Expences ; that He mult deny 
his Eaſe, and his Appetites, and exadly keep 
his Accounts; For He, who indulges his 
Belly and his fſcep, takes not the right way 

to 
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to encreale his Eſtate; And as He, who 
hath an Ambition to be highly honoured or 
prefer'd, will take care to oifend no Body, 
but demean himfelt Civilly ; will put up 
and conceal many Afﬀeronts ; will do all acts 
ot Courteſie ard beneficence, that He can; As 
another, whoſe Gerizs leads him to ſearch 
tor Knowlede, knows the direFeſt way to it 
is ſedulows Study, to peruſe good Books, tre- 
quent the belt Company, and to render all 
nſeful to himſelf by ſober Contemplation : 
So the prudent Man in Virtue aims at the 
Enjoyment of Cod's Favour and Flernal 
Life with him; theretore He applics him- 
ſelf heartily to the fitteſt Means for this 
End, which is to be holy, and to do good 5 
to {crve God faithfully, and to make uſe 
of all Opportnnittes ot redeeming his time 3 
therefore thinking much of Feaven , and 
hoping to land himlelt ſafely there, He will 
never ſteer his Courſe by a falſe Compaſs, 
by imagining, that he is in the right way, 
when he is of ſuch a Party, when He can 
diſpute hotly for this and that Opinion, or 
when He ſpends all his Z-al upon thoſe 
things, that periſh in the uſing, and never 
go beyond this prelent State : As the pru- 
dent Man for this World doth not content 
himſelt with chuling proper Means to the 

Ends, 
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Ends, he follows; but when he is farisfied 
that the Means, he hath choſen, are fit and 
ſuitable, he is never diſcouraged or battled 
out of them by any difficulties whatſoeyer; 
For inſtance, No hardſhip diſheartens the 
Man, who deſigns to get Riches; He llights 
all the Labours and Cares in his Way, be- 
cauſe he 1s (tedfaſtly bent upon the acqui. 
fition of his Dehires 5 And as another Man, 
who is ſtrongly inclined to become Emi- 
nent in all ſorts of Learning, and to under- 
ſtand all Matters, that have been before 
him, knows well, that his Candle muſt ne- 
ver go out; that by pains and watchings he 
muſt contract pale Looks,and a fickly Body ; 
yet he is not caſt down by any of theſe 
conſiderations: So the prudent Mar in the 
bulineſs of Virtue, is ſure, that it he doth 
good and lives wel, he (hall be happy ; there- 
tore he values not the Reproaches of bad 
men, nor the Afﬀlictions that are to be endu- 
red ; For he will never be beaten off from his 
intended purpoſe by any ſuch,or greater dif. 
couragements: As ai Wiſe Man for this 
World looks upon it, as a notorious Mark 
of Folly, tor a Man to run upon any thing 
at all Adventures; as He 1s wary and ful- 
picious, lo that he will not truſt his For- 
tune 10 every Bodies hands, nor take the 
Coun. 
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Counſel of a Man, whom he thinks not to 
be Honeſt, or that he imagins, will impoſe 
upon him: So the prudent Perſon for the 
cauſe of Virtue, builds his Faith and Hope 
for a better World with as much care and 
caution ; therefore He is not apt to be miſ- 
led by every lmpoſtor, but contemns thoſe 
Mountebanks in Religion, who by fair Sto- 4 Revgs 
ries, and ſpecious Gulleries , ni men {Fe 
out of their Senſe and Reaſon : This he is noe ca 
doth, becauſe He is as careful of his Religion, 4: 
and as watchful againſt Cheats, as the cun-- 
ning man for this World 1s wont to be for 
advancing his ſecular Ends and Intereſts : 
For which purpoſe he will watch the pro- 
per Seaſon of doing any thing, and will ne- 
ver let it flip; So the prudent Man in the 
Warfare of Yirtze lays hold of all oppor- 
tunities for the benefit of his Soul; He 
makes uſe of the preſent time, and confiders, 
if his Work be not done now, it will never 
be done at all. 
So far the Paraltl goes between a pre- 
dent Man for this World and for Virtue ; 
But here we cannot but bewail the ill 
State of things, that Men ſhould ſtrive to 
be more diſcreet in the little Aﬀairs of 
this Life, than they are in matters of much 
more importarice to themz the unreaſo- 
nable- 
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nableneſs of which will appear in theſe tour 
particulars. 

The wn. Firſt it 1s manifeſt, that a good Man 
rea/ona- hath a nobler End to purſue, than the Mcn 
ra Y of this World can pretend to; for how 
— low a deſign is it! how unworthy a rati. 
dent jor onal Being, to heap up Wealth, when he 
wage knows not how ſoon he may be taken a- 
virewe, Way from it, or that waſte away and leave 
him : With an ambitious Perſon it is juſt 
{o, he hath laboured all his days to become 
Great and Honorable; when he hath ec«f- 
felted it, his Name is only tofl'd too and {ro 
by the envy of the World ; but ſuppoſing 
that Riches could be durable, or that Ho- 
nor were a certain thing ; yetthe Pofleſfions 
of this Earth in their molt flouriſhing con- 
dition, are not to be compared with the 
enjoyments of a virtuous Man; which are 
chiefly, to have peace with God, and with 
his own mind; Now if a Virtuous Man 
hath a greater and more deſirable End of 
his Adions, it is very unreaſonable, that 
he ſhould be outdone in prudence or care, 

im the working out his Salvation. 
Secondly, As a virtuous Man hath the 
beſt end, fo the means, that he hath to ir, 
are much more certain, than all the me- 
thods of the World are : For So/omor bath 
allured 


| 
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aſſured, us that here the Race is not always 

to the ſwift nor the Bartel to the ſtrong; 
| one in all hkelihood would think, that 
the ſwifteſt ſbould winn the Race, and the 
ſtrongeſt, the Battel; yet the wiſeſt Man, 
: and the beſt Judge of the true valuation 
. of all things below, hath determined quite 

otherwiſe; the beſt humane means, tho 
a never fo well fitted to their ends, do often 
: miſcarry z for after a Man hath run the ut- 
- moſt dangers, and hath ſpent his lite in con- 
y tinual care for an abundance of Worldly 
; Gocds; a thouſand accidents may and do 
7 
- 


fall out to deveſt him of it; when ano- 
ther hath uſed all his Art and Wit to build 


a up a reputation, a w#/gar Lreath ſhall blaſt 
« it all: Whereas the means, which the Lo- 
- vers of Virtue uſe to their end, will never 
I fail them; for never any one was diſap- 
h pointed of a peaceable Mind, who ever 
n was ſo prudent, as to manage the courſe of 
n his Life by the Rules of Virtue; never any 
t failed of the Favour of God, who had fo 


l much diſcretion, as to obey his Command- 
; ments; nor did ever any miſs of Eternal 
* Life, who were fo wile for themſelves, as 
, to labor after it. 

% Thirdly, THERE is no more difficulty 
h m the means of obtaining the reward of 
d Vir- 
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Virtue, which is both preſent and fature 

Happineſs, than there is in thoſe ways, which 

the crafry Men of this World uſe to _ 

their deligns about ; therefore it is ſti 
ei: eaſier more upaccountable, that they ſhould take 
for a Min ore. pains in their way, than the Diſci- 
ewous, ples of Virtne do in theirs; beſides it is of- 
than viti- ten much more difficult to raiſe a credit in 
the World, than it is to get the Favour 
of God, or that Peaceof Conſcience, which 
a conformity to the Precepts of Virtue will 
certainly afford us : Health of Body is not 
acquired without warineſs and continual cir- 
cumſpeCction; it 1s far eaſter, for a Man to 
entertain himſelf in virtuous Contemplati- 
ons; for God hath not ſet our happineſs 
at difficult terms; but the way to it is 
ſmoother, than we are apt to imagine; it 
being as ealie to be ſober, as to be other- 
wiſe; to be juſt, as unrighteous; the Rules 
of Virtue are not fo rigid, as Men uſually 
apprehend them to be; therefore it is the 
moſt unpardonable folly, if they be not as 
induſtrious in the practices of Virtue, as 
they often are in the proſecution of vitious 
and naughty Purpoſes, 

Fourthly, By being diligent and diſcreet 
in the excerciſe of moral Virtue, we com- 
monly ſecure the happineſs of this preſents 

World, 
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e World, as well as the next, the-better to 
h our ſelves; for the Men, who woT 
g this 'Warld,. may- be ſure, that 
EC 
1- 
t- 
in 


not find any Felicity in a future Life, Bern 
rr gre takes: no rare «bout it} and fre: 
gently':they loſe this World alſo; For if 
z= follow Shadows, they muſt needs loſe 
the Sabflarce ; but if they la faſt hold of 
Ir the Sabſtance, they muſt pol- _—_— 
-h if cher dont bY by: which & mean, that ;,;;,. 
ill would be wrought u to lead a the Hap- 
ot virtuoes Life in good earneſt; they would jms 
"i not only fecure their: Intereſt in another ;4.;; ans 
to World; but they would facceed ny In the ocher 
o the Affairs of this; For, ſopur Saviour hath *"< 
ls _ fek je firſt the _ dom of H 
is hn things 
it Fhall "be added nnto' you : _— let us 
ol beWiſe, and e, our main deſign, 
les becauſe length of Gays is in her right hard, 
ly antbin ber left Richer and Honour; For Cod 
he doth often diſpenſe the common Benefits 
2s and! good things of this Life'to' the Vir- 
2s uous,: over. and. above what he intends 
_ to: beſtow upon-them in the World to 


"Come. : 

_ SLEING then good Mes have the beſt 7% 7: 
m- 'End to follow, ; the moſt apt and certain ,;, — 
nt] means, ' that always prove cffcctual ; ſee- follwrebe 
1d, | T ing ad 
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ing thete- is no-more difficulty 1 


Heavenly, than natly dings Going 
a, men do uſually fecare a, competency 


of the things of this: World, by-tnind- 


the of anothery but if we place 
al our Aleions 6 | 


—_— to be as pracent at lea an our 
wa Paety 1rede, 2s whole 2g 
ed men rs ry Erom 


not tobe di 
care not, what 


of thein, | 
; it is Sy 7 
good 3 ' bis/End is Zvernal Life the 
——vrgrooy Frey s an and; vir- 
8uoms Converſation, which w never 4a of 
Rs Rewards. - + 
Now the oppoſites ' to true Prodeice 


are 'Craſt, or a fraxdulent ſubtlety, — 
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Craft, my Lord Bacon ſays, is a finiſter and © 
crooked Wiſdom z avd certainly, there is a 


z So there are fame, who ** 
are very Qaickwieted at Tricks and Expe- 
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What 


Serpen- 
tine Wiſ- 
dom 13. 


Craft or a above all other Beaſts of the Field ; whence 


WHAT an odd, as well as wicked Hu- 
mour is this Guile, as if by the help of the 
molt perverſe and the erring Gnide a 
man might find out ſhorter Ways, than-the 
lawful Road, leaping over Hedg and Ditch ; 
breaking through al legal Bounds ; as if the 
moſt crooked were the readieſt Way to ar- 
rive at their Journeys End : This 18 that, 
which the Serpert 1s ſaid to be eminent for, 


it is commonly called a Serpentine Wiſdow 
that lies ever upon the Catch, #hd deals 
by way of Stratagem:- In a ſtate of War 
perhaps it may be allowable, as it was 
thought by Virgil, when he asked'y/ dolav 'ant 
virtas, quis in Hoſte vequirit'? Yer even in 
War irs felf, where matters depend u 
ſudden ACtions, a brave and ow 
my will make as little uſe of the Dola' vt 
Craft, as may be: Therefore to uſt tein 
their ordinary carfiage or dealings with 
their Brethren ; ro wake them ſuch promi- 
ſes, as rhey will not be obliged byz ro ut- 
ter Words, that intend nothing; will e&x- 
poſe men to others, with whom they con- 
verſe, as dangerous and unworthy Per- 
(ons. | 

Tae deficient Extreme of Prudence” is 
called Simpleneſs or Folly, which conſiſts in 
fuch 
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ſuch a vicious Habit, as is contrated by the 
pry wy negle& or refuſal of the Advices 
of Prudence; This is properly both a Sin 
and a Puniſhment; Having this iar 
brand of Infamy upon it beyond all other F*& o7 . 
Vices, that whereas ſome men have been?" 
ſo impudent, as to take a pride in their dil- 
honeſt Adionsz yet none have ever been 
ſo wretched, as to boaſt of their Folly 
This being par Þ. all Men counted molt 
reproachtul, and that, which will cender one 
molt concemptible. 

TH1s 1s not the ſame with Natural Fol- 
ly, a principal defe& of the Mind, which 
may be called Szolidity,. or the /—<a- "gt 
of Dulneſsz But the Folly, we ſpeak of, 
doth rather come from the depravedneſs of I: pro 
the Will, whea it will not hearken co any —_ _— 
thing delrvered to it by right Reaſons, and 1 1711. 
when men have once acquieſced in untrue 
Opinions, falſe Judgments, and have regi- 
ſtred them as axthezxtick Methods in their 
minds z it is no leſs impoſlible to infinuate 
the Counſel; of Prudence, or to ſpeak. intel- 
ligibly. to ſuch Men, than to write legibly 
upon 4 Paper already ſcribled over: the im- 
mediate cauſe hereof is prejudice, and of pre- 
judice, a falſe Opinion of our own knowledg; 
When this hath a predominancy; over the 
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Underſtanding ; then we have no Paſſion, 
but from it 3 and we ſhall not be permitted 
to liſten to the Voice of the wiſe Mas, 


ſpeak be never ſo wiſely. 


THERE is alſoa Lightneſ; in ſome Men's 
minds that produceth Folly; An Example 
whereof is in them, who in the midſt of 
a ſerious Diſcourſe, have their minds diver- 
ted to every little Jef or witty Obſerva- 
vation, which maketh them depart fo often 
from their Diſcourſe, that all they fy, 
looks like a Dream, or ſome ſtudied Non- 
ſenſe: Thus prejudice and Levity are the 
cauſes of moſt of thoſe Follies, mankind are 

uilty of ; either their minds are prepoſ- 
ſeſled and barr'd up againſt all ſober and 

prudent Inftruftions z or they are fo ai 

and ;rmvny » or for want - Bal 
they cannot faſten u any ſteady Prin- 
ciples3 when this is the ſtate of the mind. 
all its Attions will be raſh and irregular ; 
nothing will be done according to the Mea- 
ſures and Counfels of Prudence, neither 
will it know how to make uſe of any oc- 
cafions, for the obtaining the great End of 
its Creation. A preſent cure for theſe E- 
vils is Prudence, which is the Art of Bufi- 
neſs, direfting a Man in the praftical Af- 
fairs of Life to what is fit —_ 
accordy 
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x fore neceſlary for eyery one, that deſires to 
|; be a prudent Mar, to obſerve bis own Atti- 
ons, and the original of them his Thoughts 
and Intentions, with great care and cir- 
cumſpettion ; elſe He never arrive in 
any tolerable manner to the knowledg of 

T 4 what 
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what He doth well or i} And leſt all this 
diligence ſhould be inſufficient, as the par- 
tiality to himſelf will certainly render it;/it is 
very requiſite for him to betake himſelf ot- 
ten to wiſe and good Men ; who may with 
all freedom admoniſh him of his Failiogs, 
and direQ him to their proper Remedies z 
For we muſt not think, that we hve one 
day without Faults, or that thoſe Faalts are. 
undiſcovered; And He is happy, who hath 
a diſcreet Friend to obſerve his Converla- 
tion, and to tell him, where its Errours 'are 5 


Tre uſe of this 18 'the Way to grow better, and this is 


«s Friend. 


the molt likely Way to perfect himſelf in 
Virtue and Prudence, which prudence de- 
pends very much upon experience 3 without 
which no Perſon of ever fo great C 

city, can ever arrive to be a Wiſe Max, more 
than a Fruit to maturity without Time ; It is 
true, all Mens Apprehenſions are oaturally 
alike; what one ſees Red, another ſces not 
Green ; and 4lces is not bitter to one, and 
{weet to another; And that one Man is 
more learned, is not, becauſe he knows 6- 
therwi/e, than another; but it is becauſe 
he knows more Conſequences, and more 


proportions by his greater [nduſtry and £x- 
perience. 


WHEN 
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 WHznN Experience hath. made us pro- 
dent ; then there will be no inconveniences 


in Human Life , but we ſball be aware of, 

ſo that nothing I vow our 
Happineſs; when the Philoſop pecu. 

htive Men would take us off from all Em- 
ployments, that we may live in eaſe and 
quiet: This teaches us to manage publick 
Affairs and all manner of Negotiation, with- 

our the leaſt breach of the PEACE Prudence 
in our minds ; when their Wiſdom, for fear + 5? 
of danger, would have us never gocoScaz 2 


of our 
our pradence would have us govern our Converſa- 
ſelves wiſely, ſince we are embarked, and *** 
ſteer our courſe in the beſt manner ; when 
one will not allow us togotoa Feaſt, leſt 
we ſhould be ſurfeited either with the Food 
or the Wine;: the other ſhews us how we 
may be” abſtemious, when we come to 
them. 
WHEREFORE Prudence teaches us bet- 
ter Leſſons for a life of Yirtze, than Philoſs- 
phy can pretend roz For ſhe hath much 
Study, but little Experience; She can ad- 
vilc n_ but cannot «#; whereas the Read. The 44- 
ing of men, rather than Books, enlarges our 77n'<2* 
Souls far the Entertainment of the beſt and 7" 
moſt uſeful Notions ; frees them from thas 4+r chan 
narrawneſs of Spirit, which _”— __ 
avecs 
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leaves the retired and ye But 
if he will come abroad, walk with wiſe 
—_——_— He ſhall underſtand 

of Men, the Bu- 
fineſs and Duties of Life, the Government 
and Events of Providence : SEIEES 
out of the World, it he would wholl 
void wicked Men; 'but his pradence be 
feen ſo m ordering his Converſation, that he 
may not be polluted by their Company 2: 
And one chief reaſon, why in the Univer- 
fities themſelves men do not make = 
a progreſs either im Piety or 


the bf to be bby ret Comer 


much bufie themſelves about fuch Concep. 
tions, which are no where to be found out 
of their own Chambers; the Senſe, the Cu- 
ſtom, the Practice, the 55 wy i of the 
World, is quite adifferent thing from what 
they imagine it to be in private; and there- 
fore it is no wonder, that when they come 
abroad into Buſineſs, they abound fo much 
with Fears and Doubts, and miſtaken [dea's 
of things ; which ba to them, becaule 
they have kept out of the way, in _— 
0 


ORR RETRY AO EBT LAHILONHT mA 


wy 


——FFFo PENCE 


of their Libraries, Argaing,, , De- 
ftnding, concluding "with t 3 and 
would never look our, and by Corverſ- 
ing ſee, what is ated on the Stage of the 

orld. 

FrxoM what IT have ſaid, may be ga- 
ther'd ; that Pradence will teach Men not 
to ſpend rheir thoughts about empty Con- 
templatians, by turning chem to the pra- 7h pra 
Aces of a virtuous an »feful Life ; thus ;, hn 
their minds will be cured of all their ſwel- for pro- 
lings, when all things are repreſented _mwokengy 
them, juſt as large as they arez For the ;1,,,v,, 
nearer men come ro the Buſineſſes of Life, 
all thoſe fadows grow leſs and leſs, which 
did either enlarge or darken Human Af- 
fairs: And mdeed of the uful Titles, by 
which men of Buſineſs are wont to be di- 


Ends; the Formal man may be compared 


to the mere Speculative Philoſopher, who 
vainly reduces every thing to ſome grave 
and y_ Rules, without diſcre- 
tion; the prudent Man is like hj 
who proceeds on a conftant and folic 
courſe 
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courle of Experiments, Which do not reſt 
upon Knowledg, but are 
for Aﬀion : And it is the aZive Life of 
Virtze, which it is our Intereſt to begin be- 
times, becauſe 'tis a hard task for him, who 
has only :honught much for the greateſt part 
of his days, to turn a man of praGice; as. 
He, that can paint the Face of a Lion, will 
much ſooner come to draw any other Crea- 
cure; than He, who has all the Rules of 
Limning 12 his Head, but never yet uſed 
his Hand to lay on « Colanr. 

I have nothing more to add concerning 
Prudence, only this ; that it is the beſt pre- 


cs ſervative we have againſt all falſe Religions, 
the beſt and thoſe, chat OD chem; wherewith 


yr 
prejerva- 
" 


$4: 


Jaiſe Re- 


12" ons. 


unleſs a man be well guarded, he will be 


; ever expoſed to Impoſtors, who have an 


Art of preſenting falſbood for Truth, with 
as fair Colours and Pretences, with as ex- 
at and regular Proportions, with fanciful 
Conſequences, and artificial Connexions : 
far want of a due diſcretion in governing 
their Lives by the plain Rules of the Chrz. 
ſtian Doctrine, Men have run headlong, 
into very abſurd and groſs Opinions; For 
when once Religion is made a Tool to ad- 
vance the Ambuion or the Intereſts of de- 
Ggning men, then they broach ſwarms of 


ſuppg- 
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ed the arch afeer Trans For the Z/ader- 


jets by the Miniſtry of the Senſes 4, the re- 
| ' which we |; #6 
lea, in which two things dre Implied, the nie 
ones Trwth ; the other is Exidtnce 3 For 
whar » not Trath,..can-.never) de ' known ; 
and Evidence is 10-Truth; 6s; ap: to the 
Tree, whichſo far.as-R qreepetb.along with 
Body and Branches, kcepeth thew- alive; 
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higheſt Faculty ; which of the ys 
4 ports of Senſe, 2y <p 


eft urge telligible Principles z the conceptions where- 
of :beSoul. of are not mere paſlive lmpeeſivons u 


x in' bodily Senſe 5 which who. 
' i foever offers, muſt ay, _—_—_— 
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ſtures 3 reſolves all ſenſible things LOS in- 


the 

Soul from withour, bur they ul 
erred from the mind its ſelf; SG ata 

able to make a j reither of n felt, or 

-other thi CE Ng 

-of corp fe, as tobeheve, tharthere is 

tice Uriderſlanding, which 
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te truth end fol Aved 
oÞany thing' 
ods to much. Deluſonz'iand- were Exiſterice 
1oibeatfowed” ro- thing; that doth i Got 
tal} under cerportal Sewſfo,: ther wemult de> 


rp the Being of - . both in our-(tives 

= others, may We Gat hens (vor 
| any-ſach tr C 
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ſo made,as todeceive us inallour cleareſt per- 
ceptions, in Geometrical Theorems themſelves, 
and evcn in our common Notions; if this 
be fo, then we can never be certain of the 
truth of any thing, not ſo much, as that two 
and rwo are four ; nay, it this be ſo,we can 


never arrive at a _—_—_ 

the Exiſtence of God, eſſentially good, foral. 
much as This cannot any otherwiſe be prov- 
ed, than by the uſe of our Vuderſtanding- 
Faculty : Beſides it is no way congruous to 
think that God Almighty ſhould make Ra- 
tional Creatures fo, as to be in an utter im- 


pollbility of ever attaining to any Trath ; 
if this were (o, ae Lute 
a Dream! and our ſelves, but a ridiculous 
picce of fantaſtick Vawity / 

WHEAEAS no Power, how great ſoe- 
ver, can make any thing indifferemtly to be 
true 3 nor can create {uch Minds,as ſhall have 
as Clear 10ns of Falſbeods, as they 
have of Tratbs; For Example, no Under- 


ſtanding Being, that knows, what a IN 
and what a whole, what a caxſe, atom 
an effe&, can poſlibly be ſo made, as clearly 


to conceive the to be greater than the 
whale, or the fed to be before the cauſe : 


 » Y”Y WWE TS PLry TP WW Www ww aw ST ww. TTY” 


The Deity 


For the Deity 18 the origi of 7Trath and ,, ;þ. or: 
Wiſdom; And it doth rs from gina! of 
Ul him, Trahs 
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him, that created Minds ſhould fo partake of 
the divine Mind, as to know certainly, that 
two and two make four, that equals added to 
equals will make equals, that a whole is grea- 
rer than a part, that the cauſe is before 
the effedt, and fuch like common Notions, 
which are the Principles, from whence all 

our knowledg is derived. 
MOREOVER a Perfet? wnderſtand- 
ing Being, is the beginning and head of 
the Scale of Entity; from whence things 
dually deſcend downward, lower and 
wer, till they end in ſenſeleſs matter; for 
Mn Mind is the oldeſt of al things, ſenior to 
all things, the Elements, and the whole corporeal Porld; 
for if once there had been no Life in the 
whole Univerſe, but all had been dead, then 
could there never have been any Life or 
Motion im itz and if once there been 
no underſtanding, then could there on 
have been any wnderſtanding rr 
cauſe to ſuppoſe Life and Underſtanding 
to riſe out of that, which is altogether 
dead and ſenſelefs, is plainly to ſuppole, 
ſomething to come out of nothing 3; wherefore 
becauſe there is Mind, we are certain, that 
there was ſome Mind from all Eternity, 
from whence theſe imperfe& Minds of ours 
came: tor the firſt Principle of all _ 
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muſt be an underſtanding Natuze 3 and the 
power we have to the truth 
we altogether owe to this Cauſe. 

OSIDG, og. — 4 
own image; which image is that univerſal a 
Rettitude of all the faculties of the Soul, oF", * 
dy which they ſtand apt and diſpoſed to Mes. 
their receptive Offices and ions ; 
therefore in Adam the Und ng was 
a Noble and Faculty, could and 
controul the , as it liſted; it did 
ons of Senſe, 


inco all things ; 

inſomuch that the Medi of Truth are 
now very obſcure in compariſon with thoſe 
clear repreſentations thereof, which the un- 
derſtanding made then. 

It was ikewiſe Adew's happineſs to have 
thoſe Maxims and Notigns of the ,, 
Mind, which are the Rules of Diſcourſe, yner- 
and the Beſfir of af Philoſophy, clear and fn<:ng 
x=fullied, Study was not then a duty, 3 
Night-watchings were needleſs : The Lighc 
of Reaſon wanted not the afhiſtance of a 


Candle 3 This is the doom of us poor falo 


U 2 Crea- 
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Creatures, to labour in the Fire, to ſpend 
our Time, and —_— our Health, and per- 
haps to ſpin out all our days yo one þi- 
tiful Concluſion : And "tis difficult for us, 
who were born and bred up with Igno- 
rance and Infirmities about us, to raiſe our 
Thoughts to thoſe Intelleftual PerfeGtions, 
tat attended our Nature in the time of In- 
nocence 3 Burt we muſt conclude the Under- 
ftanding to be at that time molt Excellent, 
by the glorious Remainders, that arc 
leſt of it; For all thoſe Arts, Rarities and 
Inventions, which vulgar Heads gaze at, the 
Ingenious purſue, 4 all admire, they are 
but the Reliques of an Underſtanding de- 
faced with Sin and Time; Infomuch that an 
Ariſtotle, whom we take to be the Great 
Maſter of Science, was but the rubbiſh of 
an Adam, and Athens, but the Rudiments of 
Paradiſe. 

THE Image of God did no tefs remark. 
ably ſhew it ſelf, in that, which we call be 
prafical Underſtanding, in which are trea» 
ſured up the Rules of Action, and the Seeds 
of Morality z of this fortare theſe Rules of 
Life, that God is to be worſhip'd, our Parents 
jo be honoured, or words to be kept which 
being of uuiverſal Influence, as tothe regu- 
lation of the Behaviour, and Ms 
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Mankind, are the ground of, all Virtue 
and Civility, and the Foundation of Reli- 


Now Adam had theſe Notions in his Bo- 

ſom, firm and untaifited z and He had ſuch 

a Conlcaenice, as might be its own Coſuift, 

OI s mult _ regular, 

w is an uhinterrupted agreement 
between the Rule and the Faculty : All the 75 A 
| Laws of Nations,and wiſe Decrees of States, F.c./., 
= ee 2. 
were but; 2 pa upon ing 2": 
| Reditude of Natere, wpon this principle of 
ft + on" ary nary (v2 my 
a. delndong Fancy, nor bribed by an 
| ; Appetite ; ; rio -wtile nor jucundun 
could turn the Ballance to a falſe or diſho- 
] neſt Sextence ; the inferiour Faculties had the 
J cleareſt Inſtructions, and were commanded 

too With-ſuch Power, as they could not re- 

fiſt; It was not then, as it is now, when the 
| ing chaſtiſes the Paſhons, as old 
Eli did his headſtrong Sons, ly and ca- 
| ſily; bur its Voice at that = ; this 
muſs, this ſhall be done. 
, THus tbe [wage of yGod did once ſhine 
| in the wderſtanding of Man; at the ſame 
time, itwas alſo (tampt upon bis Wil/; asit 
j appeared from that —_ freedow and in- 
ho 3 


diffe- 
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difference the W/ifl then had, to ftland, or 
not to Hand, to except, or not: aveept the 
The wit Temptation : I will grant the Wilf now to 
wa be as much a ſave, us any one wilt have it, 
94% being free only #0 ſy Bur ſrowtberbeginning 
it was nt fo, neither is This Namre, bur 
Chance - therefore & were emy to hy 
our Fauſts God,” as thee Auther of 
them, as if He had made us crooked Bur 
when they came ourof bis Hands, the as- 
aerſtanding wad will never diſagreed, what 
was pro by the one, was never con- 
by the other ; Nether did the wil/ 
atrend upon the writer in 'a_ fervite 
manner, but as Solowor's Servants: waited 
upon him z it admired the' Wiſdom of its 
Diftates, and heard the Counſels thereof, 
which did both dire&t and reward \ws'Obe- 
dience: For it ts the nature of this Facul- 
ty to follow a Superiour Guide, the Throder- 
ſtanding ; bar then ſhewas a Sabjed&, as a 
Queen is to her King, who both acknow- 
ledges a SubjeRtion, and yet retains a Ma- 
jelty., 
pits IF we paſs downward to the Paſſows, 
the Inſiru- We (hall be convinced, what inflaence the 
men's f Underſtanding hath im rendring *hem- the 
eee Inſtruments of Virtwes which the 'Stoicks 
look'd apon as fintul Defefts and wregulari- 


ries, 
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ties, as ſo many deviations from right Rea» 
ſon; But in this, they were conſtancly out- 
voted by other Sets of Philoſophers: To 
us let this be ſufficient, that our Saviour 
Chriſt was ſeen, to weep, to be ſorrowſul, 
to pi/y, and to be angry 3 which ſhews that 
there may be Gall in a Dove, Paſſion with- 
out fix, and Motion without diſtzrabrce. 
- Bur then the Zauderſtanding mult keep 
them within their juſt bounds; as in the 
caſe of Lowe, which is ſo often compared 
to a Fires as if it could chuſe, whether it ,,,,,- 
will heat or 60, no more than a Flame can ; r1ow AFe- 
therefore there is weed of a ſound mind to #992 go 
fix it upon its right Object, that it may not ;;. 41, 

into Luſt; So in the caſe of derftand- 

Hatred, it muſt be the ing, that "3: 
muſt confine it to its proper Qbje#, that it 
may not become Rancour againt our Bre- 
threns by the ſame over-rul _ An- 
ger be brought to year its by the 
+ vos of Reaſon, and never be touched 
with any trexſpert of Melice, or the violence 
of Revenge ; And tor the lightſome paffion 
of Joy, is may be made a Maſculine and ſe- 
vere thing,not like the crackling of Thorns, 
but the moſt ſolid recreation of the Judg- 
ment 3 Sorrow hereby is forced to be as 
lent, as our Thooghts, and that —_— 

4 O 
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of the Mind, Hope is faſtned upon the A- 
Ctions of Innocence and Integrity, inſtead of 
the Mud of this World. 

Fok as inthe Body, when the Heart and 
Liver do their Offices, and all the ſmaller 
Veſſels under them a# orderly and duly, 
7% cans FRETE ariſes a juſt temperament upon the 
of reace Whole, which we call Health': So in the Soul, 
«n4 /ariſ- when the Underſtanding governs the lower 
15"? Aﬀections, there ariſes peace and fatisfa- 
ttion upon the whole Soul, which is ſach 
an healthful Conſtiturion, as is infinitely be- 

yond the pleaſures of the Body. 
TH1s 1s the Faculty, that rules in us; 
Science the immediate produtt whereof is Science 5 
os the firſt Creature God formed was Light, 
7r:4.2,f fo the firſt motion of Adam, after he was 
br Un- furniſhed with a found Underſtanding and 
enfand- an obedient Will, was after Knowledg ; But 
"3" by a fooliſh defire after more, and by ta- 
"king ſome falſe ſteps he loſt his Way, and 
lett his Poſterity in the dark, either fol- 
lowing wrong Scents, or much in doubr, 
what paths to walk in: However-there 1s 
4 Providence in the condud of Khnowledg, 
as well as of other Afﬀairs on the Earth, and 
it was not defigned, that all the'Myſteries 
of Nature and of Providence ſhould be 
plainly underſtood through all the Ages of 


the 
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the World ; and what was made known to 
the Ancients only by broken Concluſions 
and Traditions, will be known in the latter 
Ages of the World, in a more pertcQ Way, 
by Principles, and Theories : The encreaſe 
Knowledg being that, which changeth 
ſo much the Face of the World, and the 
ſtate of Human Afﬀairs, I do not doubt, but 
there is a particular care inthe conduct of 
it, by what ſteps and degrees it ſhould come 
to Light, at what Seaſdns,and in what Ages ; 
What Evidence ſhould - be- left enher in 
Scripture, Reaſon, -or Tradition for the 
grounds of it, how clear. or obſcare, how 
difperſt or united, All theſe things were 
weighed and conſidered, and fuch meafures 
taken, as beſt ſuit the defignsof Providence, 
and the general Projet and Method pro- 
poſed in the government of the World : 
And it is not tobe queſtioned, but the ſtate 
both of the old World, and of that, which 
is tocome, 18 exhibited to us in Scripture in 
fach a meafure and proportion, as is fit for 
this forementioned purpoſes not as the Ar. 
ticles of our Faith, or the precepts of a good 
Life, which he that runs, may read, but to 

the attentive, and thoſe" that are 
diced, and to thoſe that are inquiſitive, and 
have their minds open and prepared = 
the 
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| the diſcernment of Myſteries of ſuch a Na. 


Toere are 


tare. 
HewNCE it is, that in every Science 


many /*- there are more Arcena to pole our Under- 
5:/: 17 Randing,than caGie Concluſions to ſatisfie it : 


Under- 
Standung x. 


which things being ſo far beyond the reach 
of our Reaſon, mult needs enforce us to 
believe, that there js an admirable Wiſdom, 
which diſpoſeth, and an infirite Knowledg, 
which doth comprehend thole Secrets, that 
we are not able to fathom ; In Divinity 
likewiſe there are Myſteries, that with their 
brightaeſ(s dazzle and confound our Reaſon, 
by their own aſtoniſhing Glory and Splen- 
dour they render themſelves invifible to us3 
Now our Reaſon mult not prefume to Sci- 
ence 1n thaſe Myftcries, which are ſo far re- 
moved tram its Notices ; whenever « offces 
ro judg of them, 1t falls into wwcert ein Opi- 
niexs and loſcs its {elf iv a Maxe of thoughts: 
wherefore that our Reaſon may learn to be 
Modeſt, and to keep withins due bounds, 
let it try whether #« can underſtand, bow 
a drop of dew can be Organizd into a Fly 
ore Graſhopper 3 let tell us, bow the Glo- 
= tr nr. ſpun, or by what Per- 
cal the Herbs and Flower s are jo finely paiat- 
ed; if theſe Objetts do poſe it, which 
our Eyes converſc with daily, then let it 

not 
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nat ' pretend to waderſtand incompreber- D 
reed , order infinite, and define ineffable 


poo to- know bow far our Sciexce can 
go, is one of the beſt Points of Knowledg, 7 «4- 
we can bave; For. this will ſecure us {10 of bow 
thoſe bold Untruths, and very ablurd Er- Flag 
Tours, Which uawary Men have fallen ins/; _ 
to, who have ventured over thote limits, > room we 
within which our Reaſon ſhould be confin- 
ed.;\ The proper Work of which 4 to puc 
2 Man mto as good a condition, as He ss 
capable of, 'and as it ts realonable for him 
roexpat ;/ and the deſire of this is not pro- 
perly a avoral Virtue, about which Men have 
a Liberty of AGingbut is a natural Principlc, 
that flows necrflarrly from the very frame 
of oor Natures: for that, gar” mango is 
ftnels m it 4 promote the we Natur al 
Man, as a Sen/#:ve Berne, 18 (tyled Nawnd an 
Good, and whatſoever promotes is wel 
fare, as a Rational Being, i called Monat 
Goods, And the greater tendency any Ng 
hath, to advance or hinder uhe pc 
of our Natmre,, fo much great _ 
heth it of Moral Goed or Buily + tow 
ought to proportion our Inchnation or A- 
verfion z and our Underſtanding tells us, 
that the rational! Nature, and the pre 

clong- 


> 
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belonging to it is more Noble, . than the 

enſitive, theretore moral good is to be pre- 
ferr'd before Natural; and that which is 
morally evil is moreto be hated and ſhunn'd, 
than that, which is Nataral. 

The beſt SUPPOSE we ſindied nothing but this; 

yr a * how profitable would this Sciexce be to us! 

l-de of For'it would make as wiſe to ſalvation ; For 

aur ſclves. as other Sciences carry out our Thoughts, 
and entertain them with Notions abroad,this 
will bring us to the &rowledg of our ſelves ; 
which is the only Way to true Wiſdom: For 
an Aftronomer-may gare upon the Stars,may 
admire exteriour Objects much, that appear 
glorious, and after all he may fall into the 
Ditch; But'the end both of kwowing and 
doing well 150 be gotten in that rare 
Science of what is molt a tothe Rea- 
ſon and Intereſt of every Man: It is pity 
to loſe this Science in a croud of Definitions, 
Diviſions, and Diſtm&ions, as ſome Philo- 
ſophers have done : whole Underſtandings 
ſeem to be always in the warlike State of 
Nature, one againſt another. ; 

WHEREAS it is requiſite, that He, w 

would accompliſh his Mind with the moſt 
excellent matters of Sciexce, ſhould farſt 
know _ , ſhould be well practiſed in 
all the modeſt, humble, friendly Virtues ; _ 
4 I dare 
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I dare boldly fay, that a virtuous Man, of 
a calm and teachable Spirit, is more like. 

ly to make a good Proficient 1n all manner 

of Knowledg 3 than = ws who muſt be 

always prying into things, that are too 

or _ ua Y unintelligible : The a? 

miſts lay it down, as a neceſſary qualifica- 

tion of their Happy Man, to wbom God 

wil reveal theic Elixir, that rather He muſk 

be geod and innocent, than too curiows 5 

And if I were to form the Character of a 

true Lover of ng » Virtue muſt be the 
Foundati that upon a rational ac- : 
count z Rec cnclely ſuch men,whoſe minds ou _ 
are bumble, and free from all Self-conceit, is mf? 
are in a far better way to the moſt benefi- {7 *- 
cial Knowledg, than the bold and haughty 3 p,,6,.77 
they will paſs by nothing, by which they = $c:ener, 
may learn; they will be always ready to re- 

ceive, and communicate Obſervations z they 

= ay ayes yn any” 13 

igence;z t rejoice to t 
Learning of the beſt Things enquired into, 
both by themſclves and others. 

THEREFORE Socrates was eſteemed the 
Patron of Virtze, becauſe He was one of the Socrates 
Firſt, that began to draw into ſome Order, (77. 
the confuſed and obſcure Imaginations of Y:r:ue. 
thoſe, that went before him; becauſe He 

made 


———— 
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made all parts of Philoſophy to be taken off 
from mere ſubtilty and words, that they might 
be immediately ſerviceable to the Affairs 
of Men and the aſes of Life; that they 
might no longer be wrapd up, as it was the 
cultom of the Wiſemen im Egypt, in the dark 
ſhadows of Hieroglyphicks, nor concealed, as 
Sacred Myſteries, the apprehenſions of 
the Vulgar: But Firtxe and the Science of 
Truth ſtands not in need of ſuch Artifices 
ro uphold her Credit 3 bur is then moſt like- 
ly to thrive, when the minds and labours of 
men of all Conditions are joined to 

it, and when it becomes rhe care of all Peo- 
ple to praQtife it : Indeed the Grecian Poets 
did firlt ſoften men's natural Rudeneſs by 
the Charms of Verſe, before they could be 
brought to receive the feverer 

of Solon, Thales, and Pythagoras 5 So ſame 
men muſt be delightfulty deceived to their 
own good, and wholefom Inſtruttions muſt 
be infinuated mto their Minds with the 
mixture of Fables and the Ornaments of 
Fancy : but when once they zre over 
theſe Rudiments, nothing will reliſh fo well 
with them as the ſtriter Leffons of Virtze, 
and an aſhiduous profecution of thoſe Ser- 
ences, that will at length'bring them to the 


Scat of found and perfett W:ſdom. 
Now 
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Now to ſeek for this Wiſdom is $y- 
flems and Models, is to Ropratared 7 +. a- Wiſdom 
mong the Dead 3 bur the powerful Energy 7, 7... 
of true Wiſdom ſhews it felt only in the wo ones, 
tuous Mind; which is av mor SAwTriac, 

as the antient Philoſop p Aur ororwa the Land 
of Trath; And whe 
asked him, What the hea omg on to 
Souls, fach as might ſoar aloft a 
Truth ? He bids them Lops themſelves i0 
the Waters . #; Life; and ring, what 
thoſe were, were told, t A Cardi* 
nal Virtues, which he compares to the four 
Rivers of Paradiſe: That Science is very 
thin, which is made up of Sylogiſas and 
Ts bur the Wiſdow which is 
Goodneſs is more convincing and 
__ , than all thoſe; For the 
End, it aims at, is a State of Ever 
Happineſs, and the Mears are the inf 
Principles of Grace, whereby our cor 
Natures are Sr to _ 41a 
rightneſs : So that this ki Wiſdom thay w:/dm 
be defined to be thatHabit of Mind, whereb freby dn 
a Man is enabled to propoſe the true Eog 
of Eternal Bleſedneſs, and to judg aright 
concerning f cans, as may be moſt fic 
for the a his Exd, conforming his 
Life and Carine. accordingly. Now —_ 

which 
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which is the greateſt Truth, to grative our 
Underſtandings, and the Higheſt Good, 
to fatisfie our Wills, muſt be an End pro- 
per for a Wiſe Man to follow : Neither was 
the Ancient Philoſophy unacquainted with 
this Way and Method of attajging unto the 
moſt Divine Wiſdom; And it is obſerved, 
that Pythagoras, bad ſeveral ways to try the 
Moral temper of the minds of his Diſciples, 
before he would entruſt 'em with the Sub- 
Iimer Myſteries of his School 5 And the Pla- 
teniſis were (0 (ollicitous herein, that they 
thought, the Souls of Men could never be 
u enough from the dregy of Senſe and 
Þ on, to become capable of their Meta- 
phyſicks 5 And as we haveobſeryed already, 
Ariſtotle thought, a . young Man unfit to 
meddle with the wiſer Precepts of Mors- 
ity, till the heat and raſhneſs of his youth- 
ful Aﬀettions were cooled and mode- 
rated. : 
Now the Wiſe Man, os I 0h 
18 arlpwrs Irwpnlygs, the emplative 
Perſon, who bath palled through all the DF 
ſcipline of Yirtze; For He cannot be 
at true Theory, who hath not firſt been. ſo 
at Practice, and to the true and ſober _ 
peculiarly belongs @©4as $2, Divine WH- 
dom, which = Haw ny diſplays it felt & 
v:6pd 
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yoros Cwy. as the Plitoniſts phrate it, in an 
pearÞ Life : For the good Man only 
lives in him, who is Life it felf, and is en. 
by him, who is Irath it oe Befides 
of Heart and Life, as alfo an izgeru- 
ow freedom of Judgment, are the beſt pre. ey + 2g 
parations for the entertainment of Truth ;, F or jus [ot 
every Art and Science hath ſome certain ::ons for 
Principles upon which the whole Frame and 7-4 
| Body of it muſt depend, and therefore the 
| _— is wont to ſet forth a good Life, as 
| the fundamental Principle of Wiſdom ; For 
| it aſſerrs the Fear of oe Zo to be the be- 
ginning of Wiſdom ; And in Divine Thin 
Geet] Her that is moſt praQical, is the 
wiſeft Man, and not He, that is moſt a Dog- 
matiſt, For as in the natural Body, it is the 
Heart, which ſends up good Blood and warm 
Spirits to the Brain, whereby it receives 
power to execute its ſeveral Fun&ions ; (o 
chat which gives us power to underſtand the 
beſt things aright, muſt be a living Principle 
of Piety within w; becauſe if the Tree of 
Know ſhould not be planted by this 
Tree of Life, then it may bring forth bit- »% 7-125 
ter, as well as ſweet Fruit, evil as well as - _ 
good Deeds ; This is the reaſon, why Truth ;» :4- 
prevails no more in the World, becauſe men#%'< 
are buſicd more in acute Reaſoning: and ſub- 
X tle 
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tle Diſputes, than in real goodneſs z which 
Gs and 7ruth grow both from the ſame 
Root and live in one another, 

O x the contrary, Vice caſts a cold Poiſon 
into the Underſtand ings of Menz benums 
the Faculties; creeps into the Bed of Rea- 
ſon and defilesitz Yet vicious Men are more 
apt, than others, to boaſt of their Wiſdom ; 
but if we come nearer theſe Landskips of 
Reaſon and Wit; that, which { afar 
off to be Hills and Mountains in them, will 
be found to be nothing bur artificial Sha- 
dows: beſides the Vanity whereby Sin is 
puff'd up, nothing is more unreaſonable and 
fooliſh; For what can argue a greater mad- 
neſs, than to forfeit the endleſs welfare 
of the Soul for the ſatisfaftion of a Mo- 
ment |! 

THEREFORE I will only ask this of 
Mankind, that they would a& according to 
the directions of V:ſdor, that is, — 
to the fixed and unavoidable Fate of things, 
and remember, that they are a ſort of Be- 
ings, who muſt hereafter live always, either 
in unconceivable Happineſs or Miſery z if 
this Meditation will not bring 'em to Wi. 
dom, there is no remedy, but they muſt be 
left to the diſmal and pitilels deſerts of their 
want of Senſe and Conſideration. 

Now 
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Now thereare twothings, that make up 
Religion, Knowledg and Practice 3 the firlt Know/edg 
is wholly in order to the ſecond, and both _ 
together conſtitute Spiritual Wiſdom ; For up Rel 
God hath not revealed his Will, and made £19 
known our Duty to us, to make us more 
learned, but to make us more good ; not to 

our Underſtandings or entertaig 

our Minds with the Fine Notions of Yirte, 
but to Form and govern our Lives ; there- 
fore God hath ſo ordered things, that no 
Man ſhall be Happy for any Speculations, 
unleſs are drawn down into pradice: 
For there.is no kind of Knowleds, that a man 
may ſooner come at, than the knowledg of 
Religion, becauſe the greateſt part of it bath 
» Foundation in the common Reaſon of Man- 
hind 3 . as for that, which is revealed, 
it is > + new Arguments ne _. cl 
WP Now this Gol, 


and pracice of CRE the _ — 
on i/dom, and conſequently ay wa 
pineſs; therefore they are the Pradtiſers, 
that our Saviour hath bleſs'd m his Sermon 
onthe Mount, the poor i» ſpirit, the meek, 
and averciful : So. He, who, adts accord- 
ing to. his knowledg,, is likered to a wiſe 
Mar, who built his CEE but He, 
who heareth our Saviour's Sayings, and doth 
X 2 them 
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them not, is hkened to a fooliſh Man, who 
built bis houſe upon the Sand; the rain de- 
ſeended, and the floods came ; the winds blew 
and beat wpon that howſe and it fell : As God 
rd 7 bath made the practice of Religion a necef. 
Rebg:on fary Condition of our Happineſs z ſo the na- 
41 « neceſ- ture of the thing doth make ir a neceſſary 
Any condition for it ; For our utmoſt _ 
- being to conlilt in the enjoyment , 
w/e and it being impoſlible thar Perfons ſhould 
have communion one with another, that are 
not of a temper; we muſt be like to God, 
if we would be Happy ; Now 
can make us hke unto God, H 
and Virtue: Therefore Men are not wile, 
who think, they can be partakers of Ha 
neſs upon any other account'z Know 
indeed n (elf isa Divine PerfeQtion, but yer 
that alone doth not reader a man like to 
God, neither doth that alone bim 
_ Preſence; For if a Man _ 
erſtanding of an A he might | 
this ner, devil, + Gr yt hom 
tg > ante on in him for 
the place 
iT ove den bee, that Napareo 
be bappy in the next World, lead an Holy 
Life in thisz becauſe an wnholy Life is in 
the nature of the thing utterly inconfiſtent 
with Being in Heaven. ' THE 
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THz Inference from all that hath 
Underſtanding, 8 in all che yon our 
or z We 
ſhould make the praftice of Religion our 
main defign; becauſe for this purpoſe God 
gave us our Reaſon; For to inſpire Man 
with a Faculcy of reaſoning, by which he 
can form true Notions from ſingle Experi- 
wy” infer one Truth from another;and 
to inſpire his Reaſon with Divine Notions, 
are only two different Modes of Revelati- 
on: For He did as well reveal himſelf to us, 
when he gave us Reaſon to underſtand his 
Will, as he does, when he ſends a Meflen- 
ger from Heaven to declare his Mind. 
SINCE then God light up in us this 
Candle ud our Reaſon ; why may he not give 
new Light to it; eſpecially when it begias 
to A with ay bn iſhing ay 
How agreeable is this to the Divine Good- 
neſs, and to that infinite Care it takesof the 
welfare and happineſs of reaſonable Beings, 
to condud and enlighten them with Divine 
Revelation, chiefly when the groping World 
had fo bewildred it felf in an endleſs Maze 
of Errour, and was fo loſt in its _—_ wan- 
3 when no Human Underftanding or 
Wikhes, could ſhew the Way 3 hee to 


ſpring a Light from Heaven, whereby Man- 
S X 3 kind 
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kind may be directed to the Coaſt of Truth, 
15 the higheſt Inſtance of the care and 

nels of Divine Providence; that we were 
not left to take our own courſe, but were 
reſcued from Sin and miſery, ignorance and 
Carkneſs by ſo kind an Hand. 

ALL that we have to do is, to obey his 
Commandments, and this is the beſt way to 
encreale our knowledg in Religion ; For the 
practice of a Trade {hall give a Man a truer 
knowledg of it, than reading all the Books, 
that ever were writ about it, and fo we 
ſhall better know a Countrey by travelling 
into it, than by poring upon all the Maps, 
that ever were made of it : In hike manner 
Obedience to the Will of God doth diſpoſe 
us for the knowledg of it, by freeing our 
Minds from prejudice, by making our Un- 
derſtandings more clear, and taking awa 
the great Obſtacles of Wiſdomz whic 
without the practice of Religion will be 
ſo far from being any furtherance to our 
Happineſs, that it will be one of the ſaddeſt, 
and molt unhappy aggravations of our mi- 
lery : For when we come into the other 
World, no refle&tion will more enrage our 
Torments, than to think, that we choſe to 
lead vitious Lives, and to make our ſelves 
milcrable, when we knew the way to Hea- 

ven 
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ven and Happineſs. For after all that hath 
been faid upon this Head, S. Paxl's Judgment 
is undoubredly true, 1 Corin. 8.1, That 
Knowledg puffeth up, but Charity edifieth : 
Now when the Apoſtle ſaid this, Corinth, 
the Metropolis of Achaia, was, as all other 
rich and populous places, <xceffively proud 
and luxurious; ſoftneſs and eaſe had ex- 
pell'd all the thoughts of the Laborious Ex. 
erciſes of Yirtze : Yet (as it often happens) 
the men were ingeniows, though they were 
wicked; In a word, all the World con- 
demn'd them for their Debaucheries, but ad- 
mired them for their Parts : Wherefore St. 
Panl tells chem very truly, that their know- 
ledg was the Original of all their Errours 
they might be blown up with Science, but 
they muſt be Edified with Char.ty : In like 
manner did the Gnoſticks dote on the My- 
ſteries of Words; did pride themſelves a» 
bout Fruitleſs Genealogies, and the unin- 
telligible methods of Science: for which 
reaſon St. Paul did ſeverely reprehend theſe 
vain-glorious Scioliſts, and declare, that a 
little Charity towards an offended Brother 
was more valuable than all their ſubtle The- 
orems, or the Poſitions of any the moſt ce- 
lebrated Dogmatiſts : So the Philoſophers of 
old gave another Interpretation to yx#.%: 
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ova.ury, know thy ſelf, and moves it 10to 
Self-conceir and Arrogance; their Principles 
and their Ditates ſeem always to be framed, 
rather to oppoſe than to eſtabliſh Travh : 
If from them we paſs to the times of Chri- 
ſtianity, we find Jaliax and Lacian, Arrims 
and Socinws, all of them in a ſeveral way 
deſpiſing the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the 
Goſpel, for the ſake of their own trifling 
Opinions, which muſt not ſubmit to the 
teachings of Fiſhermen: Nay, how many 
Volumes are there in che World, whoſe Sub- 
jet is little elſe, but breach of Charity ! 
which Charity, and not great Words nor the 
phantaſtical Hypotheſes of thoſe, that call 
themſelves Wiſe, muſt fet a luſtre upon all 
wedo: For neither Happineſs man x - 
ven hereafter is to be gotten by haughty 
Looks or Suppoſitions, but by a conltant 
Tenour of Bountifulneſs in our Lives, and 
integrity in cur Attions : Suppoling there- 
fore we were ſet upon the higheſt Mountain 
of Metaphyſicks, and had thence the raviſh- 
ing Proſpett of all the Kingdoms of hamar 
Learning, all the Glories of Philoſophy , yet 
we will not worſhip one Notion, that can- 
not be brought into the praftice of a Holy 
Lite, 

An 
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An Enquiry into the Cauſes of the decay 
MORAL VIRTUES. y 


ARE decay hath been brought up. 
"' on Moral Virtue ; 

Furſt, By Hypocrifie or Formality ; when 
Men follow a Form of Godlineſs, and de- 
ny the Power thereof. 


— By Licentiouſneſs of Living, 
w bauchery and ill Manners b_ 
much prevailed 


Thirdly, By decrying the uſe of Rea- 
ſon in Matters of Religion, 

Fourthly, By making Morality and Grace, 
ro one . 
Mzx of all Ages bave been induſtrious 
to elude the practice of Moral Virtue by 
ſome trifling, childiſh, and unprofitable 
ſhews thereof : How can we, but ſtand a- 
mazed at the folly of Mankind, that love 


to be their own Impoſtors, and that when ifie 
they may betruly good at fo eafie and ad- = 


vantageous a rate, labor to be but ſeem- © 
ingly fo at the expence of a great deal of 
pain and trouble; and with the Phariſees, 
take twice as much pains to ſcour the 

Out» 
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outſide of the Diſh, only that it may ſhine 
and gliſter, than is ful to keep the in. 
fide neat and cleanly : Thus t change 
wiſe Notices of thi for childiſh Con- 
ceitsz freedom of Spirit for narrowneſs 0 

Soul; chearfulneſs of Mind for {laviſh Fears; 
a _ and obliging GR for - at 
nical Zeal z Iemperance Sobriety, for 
harſh and Monkiſh Mortifications; in a 
word, they change all the Branches and 
Fruits of a holy Mind and virtuous Adi- 
ons, for Forms and Gayeties : It will not 
therefore be unſeaſonable to caution Men 
againſt this Formality, as a moſt danger- 
ous Cheat, that ſecretly enervates all the 
Power and Efficacy of that Goodneſs, it 
makes a ſhew of, that, whilſt it pretends 
highly to advance Religion, undermines it: 
This I ſhall endeavour to do, 

Firſt, By laying down ſome of its moſt 
peculiar Characters. 

Secondly, By diſcovering the Arts, it 
makes uſe of, to overthrow the power of 
Moral Virtue. 

Thirdly, By explaining what the Power 
of Moral Virtue is, and wherein it conſiſts. 

Fr&sT then the Formaliſt ſerves God 
barely out of a Principle of Fear, and 
not at all out of LZove;z he only looks w_ 

im, 
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Him, as a great and auſtere Being, that fits 
in the Heavens, demanding harlh and ar- 
bitrary Homage from his Creatures ; he ap. 
prehends Him, as an imperious Almighty One; 
that, becauſe He hath beſtowed upon us 
theſe lictle imperfeCt Beings, takes upon Hira 
to impoſe ſevere and unreaſonable Laws, 
and exadts for the few pleaſures, He hath 
granted to the Life of Man, to be paid 
with ſharp and troubleſom Penances : Bur 
all this while he has not tho leaſt thought 
of gaining his Favor by divine and virtu- 
ous Qualities. Whereas if we would at- 
tain to the Spirit and Genius of true Ho- 
lineſs, we muſt look upon it as a wiſe and 
gracious Deſign of Heaven, to fill the Souls 
of Men, with all Excellencies perfettive of 
their Natures 3 for Religion is no Trick Relgins 
or Artifice, but its natural deſign is to make ”* 7 
Men truly good; it is no Contrivance of 
Heaven to bring advantages to it ſelf; but 
it was graciouſly intended for the fake of 
Men, . to carry on their Creator's Work, 
in compleating thoſe things, which He made, 
and to make *em more like Him, than He 
left them : But the Formaliſt or Hypocrite, 
is utterly unacquainted with all inward 
Senſe of Goodneſs, and fo he can pleaſe 
Gad, as he thinks, by giving him his due 
b | of 
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of ReligiousPertormances,he is not at all con- 
cerned for ſolid and eſſential Righteouſneſs. 

THus the degenerate Jews in the time 
of the Prophets, were wont to be laviſh 
and profuſe in their Sacrifices, that they . 
might be excuſed or wink'd at, for the 
Duties of Virtze and Morality ; would 
offer the richeſt Oblations, a nd 
Rams and Ten Thouſand Rivers of Oyl, 
all the Firſt-born of their Flocks and Fa- 
milies, the Fruit of the Fields and their 
Bodies too, to purchaſe a diſpenſation for 
their Vices ; they would not g to pa- 
cifie God, with any Sacrifice, ra than 
offer up their Luſts 3 they would honor 
Him, praiſe Him, - flatter Him, give Him 
all his dues and more, ſpare neither for coſts 
nor charges in his Worſhip; and all this, 
only to bribe him, that He might indulge 
them their Self-wills and their Paſſions ; 
and not be angry for their injuſtice, cru- 
elty, and unmercifulneſs; they were nice 
and punctual in their Faſts ; would ſpare 
for no trouble to appear Devout; yet were 
there never any le in the World fo 
vicious, as they z the Prophets every where 
upbraiding them with the moſt notorious 
Peeviſhneſs and Pride,Covetouſneſs and Am- 


bitionz for they were perſuaded, that ſuch 
zealous 
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zealous Men, as they were, might be ex- 
cuſed for the ſake of their expenfive Devo- 
tions, all thoſe petty duties of Juſtice and 
Sobriety towards their Neighbors and them. 
ſelves : On the contrary, a good Man Wor- 
ſhips God, becauſe he loves Him, and loves 
him, becauſe he hates Vice; he loves the 
eternal Rules of Equity and right Reaſon, 
becauſe God loves 'em too. 

Secondly, Tyz Formaliſt is very bufie 
about the Means and Inſtruments of Reli- 
gion, bur neglefts the Ends thereof; he is 
very zealous in religt nces, but ut- 
terly careleſs of allinward Virtue and Goad- 
neſs; hence it is, that the Minds of ſome 
Men are fo little with true and 
real Virtue, becauſe the Name of Religion 
hath been fo muchappropriated to its Forms; 
which Men are apt to be taken with, when 
they wy be eafily reconciled with their 
Vices and Paſſions : The Phariſees did juſt (0; 
they only made great ſhews of Piety, to 
cover their Frauds and Rapines;z they were 
curious to waſh their Hands, but took no 157 
care to rite their Hearrs ; they would :- Forms 
Faſt {tarve their Bodies, but at the 4/4- 
ame time, feed and pamper their Luſts ;7;," ;- 
they would not Rob, bur they did op-fe@rofred/ 
preſs their Neighbors 3 whilſt they relieved **** 


ther 
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their Brethren, did at the ſame time 
hate and deſpiſe them : Thus the Inſtru- 
ments of Piety were made uſe of, as a means 


- to ſubvert that, which. they were ordained 


to advance; And rhus it 1s in the relative 
and ſubordinate Duties of the Chriſtian 
Religion; if Men do as conſtantly commit, 
as they do confels their Sins, they fru- 
ſtrate plainly the purpoſe of their Dutyz 
and whilſt they are very Officious to ran 
on God's Errand, they are very negligent 
of his Buſineſs: It is not every Conf 
of our Sins, that He requires, but when 
it proceeds from an | Reſolution 
againſt themz and therefore where it ends 
not in Reformation, 'it ends in Hypocrife 3 
and to acknowledg, but- not to 
our Luſts, is only to tell-God, we are great 
linners, and by his leave intend to continue 
lo, | 
[T is an calie matter for Men to 
Heaven with large and perpetual addreſſes; 
but unleſs tbey be meek, merciful, humble, 
charitable, righteous, candid.aad ingenuous, 
as well as Godly and Devout, they can in 
no wile exter into the kingdom of beaven: For 
the Chriſtian Religion dwells not 
its outſide Rites and Solemanties z but us 
proper Templeis,the Heart and Spirit of Man; 
n 


| bi 
his uncleanneſles lodge within, in, and 
themſelves tg the Centre of his Soul; 


us 
his behaviour may be free from the common 
Pride and Vanity of the World, whilſt his 


fooliſh Traditions of ſome 

ſpeculative Heads 3 and thoſe that are moſt 
earneſt in thele Controverſies, are com- 
monly moſt negligent ofmoral Duty; where- 
as true Religion 18 an ative Principle with- 
in, 
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in, that-ſerves the Mind with all good and 
virtuous Qualities; it is, in a word, att in- 
ward \enfe and loveof Goodnefs, that is the 
Fountain of all good Aﬀtions. 

A Mind temper'd with this Principle, 
ſuppreſſes all manner of antoward Paffions ; 
is governed by fach meckneſs, as abſolutely 
inclines ir to pardon injuries , to de. 
light in makmg triamph over evil, 
and to farisfie ir ſelf as 
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Furſt, TH er think, they may be diſpenl- 
ed with in the Daties of praGical Virtze for 
their extraordinary ſtriftneſs in ſome Duties 
of Godlineſs ; they weigh their atts of De- 
votion againſt all their miſcarriages in Mo- 
rality; it they do but Faſt twice 2 week, 
they preſently believe, that they may be al- 
lowed to be froward and peeviſh : Hence 
it is, that the groſleſt Vices are ſometimes 
called fas of Infirmity ; For when they ima- 
gine themſelves in God's Favour for fre- 
queating the places of Worlhip, for hear- 
ing Sermons and Prayers; they are ready 
to conclude their molt heinous fins to be 
rather the weaknelles of their Natures, than 
obliquities of their Wills, taking the mea- 
ſures of Virtue and Vice, not from the na- 
ture of the ations themſelves, but from the 
conditions of the Perſons,that commit them ; 
believing, that if a Man be once regenerat- 
ed, all bas fins are inſtantly changed into [n. 
firmitics : Thus the Stoicks of old made this 
one of their prime Paradoxes, that a wiſe 
Man of their Sect may be overcome with 
Wine, but can never be drunk ; though to 
be overcome with Wine, be downright drun- 
kenneſs in a carnal Epicurean; yet it was 


ſomething elſe in a great Stoick. 
Y Now 
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Now Immorality under the diſguiſe © of 
piety becomes uncurablez Paflion and Selt- 
will is made more implacable by pretences 
to Sandtity, and Godlineſs without Virtue 
ſerves only to furniſh the Conſcience with 
excuſes againſt Conviction , for it is eafte to 
convince a debauched Perſon of his Diſtem- 
per, from the blemiſhes, that are in all his 
AQ@ions : But Hypoctifie by lodging it ſelf 
in the Heart, and fo by being undiſcernible, 
becomes fatal, and the Man is paſt Reco- 
very, before he feels his Malady. 

THEREFORE of all men He, who hath 
the Form of Godlineſs only, is conceited 
with ir, is the moſt deſperate and incorri- 
gible Sinner 3 For he thinks, the perform- 
ance of the. outward atts of Devotion will 
fix him ſoin a State of Grace, that he needs 
not any Virtue : T hus the Supercilious and 
ſel-confident Phariſces were at a greater 
diſtance from Heaven, than Publicans and 
Harlots; For theſe our Saviour could by 
his gentle Reproots ſoften into a relenting 
and pliable Temper : But as for the Phari- 
ſees, their miltaken Piety only made 'em 
more obdurate and obſtinate in fin, fear! 
their Conſciences againſt the Force of his 
ſharpeſt Convyiftions ; fo that He very juſtly 
conſigned them up to an unrelenting and 
inflexible (tubbornneſs. Second- 
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Secondly, ME N deceive their own Souls, 
when they think themſelves exempt from too Men 
the Rule and Judgment of natural Conſci- deceive 
ence, which they fanſie, exerciles its bind- 7 
ing Power only over thoſe, that are in a 
{tate of Nature and Unregeneracy ; but as 
for them, that are enlightened by the Spirit 
of God, they are directed by the Motions 
thereof, not by the Laws and Difates of Na- 
ture: Hence the plain and practical Princi- 

les of Reaſon and Honeſty come to be neg- 

ed, and ever after men are led by gid- 
dy Enchuſtaſms, and are befooled by the 
temper of their Complexions ; they derive 
all their religious Motions from the preſent 
ſtate and conſtitution of their Humours, 
and according as Sanguine or Melancholy are 
predominant, fo the Scene alters. 

Bur the Spirit of true Religion is of a 
ſedate Temper and dwells in the [ntelle&tu- 
al part of a Man, and doth not work out I 
or vent it ſelf in flatulence Paſſions, but the Spirit 
all its Motions are gentle, compoſed, and or g-/;2ion 
grounded upon the Laws of Realon and #74. 
Sobriety : The Impreſſions of the Divine 
Spirit are ſteddy, uniform, and breath nor 
upon the Pa , but the Reaſons of 
mankind; all its Afaiſtances work in a calm 
and rational way 3 they are not ſuch m_ 

Y > 
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led and unaccountable motions as diicom- 
poſe, but enlighten our underſtandings 3 
the Spirit of God only diſcovers the Excel. 
lency, and enforces the Obligation of the 
Laws of God to the Conl(ciences of Men, 
and works in us a Tealonable love of our 
Duty, and ſerious reſolutions to diſcharge 
it: Therefore the Spirit of every Man 
ſober, diſcreet, and compoled, ſuch as be- 
comes the gravity and fcriouſneſs of Reli- 
gionz which floats not in his blood, nor 
riles and falls with the Ebbs and Tides of 
his Humours; but he maintains a calm- 
neſs and evenneſs of Mind in all the various 
Conſtitutions of his Body 5 he confines his 
Piety entirely within his Soul; and chear- 
fully keeps it from all mixtures of Imagt- 
nation, as knowing a Religious Fancy to 
be the greateſt Impoſtor in the World : 
And there is nothing, that ſpoils the Nature 
of the beſt Religion more, than outragious 
Zeal ; which inttead of fweetning, embit- 
ters the minds of Men; fo that thole Vices, 
which Moral Philoſophy would baniſh, 
are often kindled at the Alar of Religion ; 
For it abuſes the prudence and diſcretion 
of good Men, abhors a Chriſt-hke meekweſs 
and ſobriety, and fills their Religion with 11 
Nature and diſcontent : Hence it is, that 


NO 
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no Quarrels are fo implacable as Religious 
ones 3 Men with great eagerneſs damn one 
another for Opinions and Speculative Con- 
troverſies. 

IF this be Religion; farewel all the 
Principles of Humanity and good Nature; 
farewel that Glory of the Chriſtian Faith, 
an univerſal Love and kindneſs for all Men ; 
let us bid adieu to all the Praftices of Cha- 
rity and to the Innocence of a Chriſtian 
Spirit : Let the Laws of our Saviour be 
cancel'd, as Precepts of Sedition; Let us ba- 
niſh Religion out of Human Converſe, as 
the Mother of Rudeneſs and incivility; Let 
us go to the School of Atheiſm and Impie. 
ty to learn good Manners. 

BuT if nothing bids greater defiance to 
the true Spirit and Genius of Religion, chan 
a Form of Godlineſs, denying the Power 
thereof ; then let not the Wiſdom of God 
be charged with the Folly of Men: Let 
then the furious Sons of Zeal, without the 
Power of Godlinefs, tcl! me the meaning of 
ſuch Texts, as theſe; Learn of me, for 1 
am meek, and humble; I beſcech you, that you 
walk worthy of the vocation, wherewith you 
are called with all loulineſs, long.ſuffering , 
forbearing one another in Love ; put on t 
fore, as the ele of God, holy awd beloved, 

© I bowels 
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bowels of mercy, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, 
meekneſs, forgiving one another , if any man 
have a complaint againſt any, even as Chriſt 
forgave you;, ſo alſo do ye : So faith James 3- 
Who is a wiſe man, and endued with know- 
ledg amongſt you, let him ſhew out of a good 
conver ſation his works with meekneſs and 
wiſdew ; He, that can reconcile theſe holy 
Precepts with a peeviſh or Cynical _ 
ſition, may as well unite Chriſt and Be- 
lial, make a Chriftian, and a Phariſee the 

lame. 
WHAT remains then, but that we ſet 
our ſelves to a ſerious minding of true and 
An exbor. real Goodneſs; that we trifle not away our 
ration ro Time in purſuing the Shadows of it, nor 
md 744 waſte our Zeal upon its Forms and Inſtru- 
Goodne/;. MEnts 3 that we cheat not our Souls with 
a partial Godlineſs, nor damn them with an 
halt Religion: For we muſt meaſure our 
0q 766 under the means of Grace, 
y the influences of it upon the obedience 
of our Lives; we mult purſue Chriſtianity 
19 its true and proper uſefulneſs ; give a 
ſincere Obedience to every Law of Righ- 
teouſneſs; we muſt not divorce Piety from 
Juſtice and Charity, but join the love of 
God with the love of our Brother; be im- 
patient againſt our own Yics, and other 
mens 
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mens Opinions ſpend our Zeal in our own, 
and not other men's Buſineſs ; be ever zca- 
lous for the prime and moſt ſubſtantial 
Principles of Religion, not for uncertain 
and unexamined Speculations z we muſt ſer 
our (elves with all our might againſt our 
Luſts and our Paſſions ; for all our Devo- 
tions without it will never expiate one ha- 
bitual Sin, neither will a maimed or halting 
Religion ever arrive at Heaven: nothing 
but an entire Obedience to the Laws of 
Chriſt will gain admittance there; Ler us 
therefore %. na our Minds with the Excel. 
lency of true Religion and Goodneſs; Let 
us adorn them with an inward Purity and 
conformity to the Divine Will, accompliſh 
them with all Godlike Virtues and Perte- 
Gionsz; We mult be ſure to obey the Fun- 
damental Laws of Juſtice, Mercy, Tempe- 
perance, Humility, Meckanels, Patience, and 
Charity ; We mult live up toall the Rules 
of Real and Eſſential Equity, and build 
all our hopes upon an unmaimed and (olid 
Religion. 

I'N the ſecond place we mult obſerve, 
That licentiouſneſs of Living hath broughe 
a great decay upon Moral Virtze; The 
Chriſtian Religion, rightly underſtood, and 
lincerely practiſed, ſerves no doubt to make 

Y 4 men 
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men more morally virtuous, than any other, 

that at this Day is, or ſince the Creation 

hath been profeſs'd in the World; not only 

in regard of Juſtice and Temperance, but 

of Wiſdom and Fortitude; Burt it will be 

The 4 »c- (aid, that fince the firit Plantation hereof, 
_ have from time to time degenerated, 
{”, fo as the farther they are removed from the 
| Primitive Chriſtians, who ſhined m good 
Works, they have grown worſe and wotſe ; 

Since their times Zeal for Virtue hath de- 

cayed, as if it had not been the intrinfick 
Excellency of Religion, but the Fires of Pa- 

can Perſegution,that kindled that Heat 1n the 

Breaſts of Chriſtians: What ſhall we take 

to be the reaſon of this decay z have the 
Principles of Chriſtianity loſt their Efficacy, 

like the Gentile Oracles, that all the mo- 

tives of Virtue and Holineſs have now fo 

little influence upon men's Tempers or 
Lives? or rather this mult be the reaſon, 

that of 6194, Chriſtiamty was rooted in the 

Hearts of Men, and brought forth the Fruns 

of good Works in their Lives; Wheteas 

now it 4s only a barren Notion in Mens 
Heads, and their Actions are not governed 

by it 3 then it was the Employment of their 

Souls in Meditation, of their Hands in Be- 
neficence 3 Now it 15 become a diſgyife for 

Co- 
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Covecouſneſs, Ambition , Malice, and all 
that's Evil : It is true, in the anciem Authors, 
which ſtudious Men turn over, they find 
deſcriptions of Virtues more pertect, than 
really they were 3 the Governments are 
repreſented better, and the ways of Lite 
pleaſanter, than they deſerved ; upon this 
theſe bookiſh Men compare what they read 
with what they fee, and here oy cane 
nothing fo Heroically tranſcendent, becauſe 
they are able to mark all che (pots, as well 
as beaurics of every thing, that 1s fo cloſe 
to their fight, they preſently begin to de- 
ſpiſe their own times, and exalt the paſt, 
to contemn the Virtues, and aggravate the 
Vices of their Age: But ſuch 1s the condi- 
tion of Religion, that the Moral part of 
it ſuffers much by reaſon of the Debauc 


and ill Manners of Men: And when 1 Aa =, 
neſs hath gotten a habit, and Men's Fore- p-4men: 


heads are Brazen in their wickedneſs, they - _ of 


Retngt 'Nt. 


will not receive a check from diſarmed Re-+ 
ligion; but rather harden themſelves againſt 
it, and account that their Enemy, which they 
areſure will not give countenance tothe VE 
ces, they are now ſettled in : Belides when a 
Licentious courſe of Life hath bto Men 
to diſuſe the Dutics and Ofhces of Religt- 
gion, all its Obligations are antiquated with 
them 5 


Debaz. 
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them; then inſtead of Prayers they learn 
to Curſe and Swear, and from not going 
to Church for a time, grow to plead a Pri- 
viledg not to come at it at all. 
- Secondly, NoT only looſneſs of Life, 
but allo a wrong apprehenſion of Chriſti- 
an Liberty, hath much, obſtrufted the Pra- 
Ace of moral Virtue; for ſome Men have 
thought themſelves diſcharged thereby from 
all the obligations of the Moral Law,and have 
been ſo abſurdas to takerheGoſpel to contain 
nothing elſe properly, but a Publication 
of God s Promiſes, and that thoſe Promiſes 
are abſolute, without any Condition of our 
Obedience, ſo that neither men's Juſtificati- 
on nor Salvation do depend upon it. 
TH1s is the Dodtrine of modern Liber- 
ties, and is a Perſwafion fit to Debauch 
the whole World 5 about the Apoltles times, 
it was much pleaded for by the Gnoſticks, 
to excuſe their revolts from Chriſtianity in 
Times of Perſecution, and their beaſt! 
Senſualities z as if the knowledg of the Truth 
gave a Priviledg, neither to profels nor 
practiſe itz when the one proved too in- 
commodious to their ſecular Intereſts, or 
the other too diſgultful to their ſenſual 
Inclinations, 


WHEAE- 


—— 
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WHEREAS the contents of the great Phe: the 
CharaQter purchaſed for us, and pe 


in by the Lord Jeſus, are theſe; thar 
fides the freeing us from the Dominion of 


and the Tyranny of Satan, which the Gen- 
tile World lay under, He hath ſet our Con- 
ſciences at liberty from Judaick Rites, to 
purſue our own Reaſon, and to ſerve all 
the intereſts of Peace and good Order in 
the World ; hence it is, that we find Ii- 
berty and condeſcenſion or felf-denyal 
joined together by St, Paxl, Gal. 5. 13. ye 
have been called unto liberty, only uſe not li- 
berty, ar an occaſion to the fleſh, but by love 
ſerve one another, and by Sr. _ :. Epb. 
2.16. as not itberty, 4s 
a Clock o ae Calne _ ſervants 
of God: But if Religion ſhould fer us free 
rom the Rules of Virtue, all the duties of 
it would be uncertain and precarious things z 
nay it would deſtroy it ſelf, and the $o- 
cietics of Men would be fo far from be- 
ing the better for it, that their happineſs 
would be undermined thereby z3 but this 
is ſo exprelſsly contrary to the whole de- 
hgn of the Chriſtian Do&rine, and goes 
ſo crols to the very Senſe of every honeſt 
Mind, that I ſhall not ſpend any more words 
about it. IN 


og 


Sin, which the Law of Moſes could not do, _ 
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Ix the Third place we are to conſider, 
how the progreſs of Moral Virtue hath 
been diſcouraged by decrying the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon in Matters of Religionz as if Reaſon 
was not as mach the Word of God, as Re- 
velation ; as if whatever contradicts Reaſon, 
was not oppoſite to Faith: For Abrahaw's 
Reaſon wasa great confirmation of his Faiths 
Our Rea- two Revelations were made to him, that 
=_ ſeeemed to claſh one with another, and if 
Faith. his Reaſon could not have reconciled their 
difference, he could not have believed 
them both' to have been from God; for 
Divine Revelation doth not give new Fa- 
culties to Men, but propounds new Objetts 
to thoſe Faculties ; ſo that when God re- 
veals any thing to us, He reveals it to our 
Underſtandings, that we may judg concern. 
ing itz that we may not believe every Spirit, 
but try whether they be from Him or noz 
now that which hath ſpoiled the Lives 
of many Men, is there aſleming to ſuch 
Doctrins, as never came from the Fountain 
of Truth; therefore to preferve our in- 
tegrity and keep the Truth, we mult try 
the Spirits and compare the evidences Men 
bring for what they aſſert, which it is not 
»oſlible to do, but by the Ute of our Rea- 
ſon : But ta be confident and peremptory 

in 
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in any thing without Reaſon, is nothing, 
but obſtinacy of Mind. 

WHEKEAS if we curn off Reaſon, we 
level the beſt and moſt deſirable Dottrine 
in the World, with the vaineſt Enthuſiaſm 
now by the Principles of Reaſon, we are 
not to underſtand the Grounds of any Man's 
Pmloſophy, nor the critical Rules of Sylls- 
giſm; but thoſe fundamental Notices, that 
God hath planted in our Souls; whereby 
we know, that every thing is made for an 
End, and every thing is directed to its 
End by certain Rules 3 theſe Rules in Crea- 
tures of Underſtanding and Choice, are 
Laws; and in Tranſgreſfing theſe, is Vice 
and Sin. 

As for Arguments from Scripture a- 
gainlt the Uſe of Reaſon, 'tis alledged, 
that God will deſtroy the wiſdom of the wiſe 
and that the world by wiſdom knew not God : 
But by this wiſdom is not meant the Rea- 
ſon of Mankind, but the Traditions of the 
Jews,the Philoſophy of the Diſputing Greeks, 
and the Policy of the Romans; all which 
the Apoſtle ſets at naught, becauſe they 
were very contrary to the Simplicity and 
Holineſs, tb the Self-denyal and Meeknefs 
of the Goſpel. 


Secand- 
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Secondly, I T is ſaid, that the natural 
Man receiveth not the Things of the Spi- 
rit of God, for they are Fooliſhnefs to him 
neither can he know them, becauſe = 
are Spiritually diſcerned ; by which Wor 
nothing more is intended , than that a Man, 
who is guided purely by natural Reaſon 
and isnot enlightned by Divine Revelation, 
cannot underſtand matters of pure Revela- 
tion, but he thinks them abſurd and foo- 
liſh, cill they are made known to him by 
the Revelation of the Spirit of God ; and 
when they are ſo, nothing appears in the My- 
ſteries of Religion, but what is agreeable 
to the ſoundelt Reaſon and Wiſdom. 

Thirdly, IT is urged, that our Rea- 
ſon is very liable to be miſled by our Sen- 
ſes and AfﬀeCtions, by our Intereſts and Im- 
aginations, ſo that many times we mingle 
Errours and falſe Conceits wich the genuine 
DiRates of our Minds, and a to thern, 
as the Principles of Truth, when they are 
the falſe Concluſions of I nce aud Mi- 
ſtake : All that can be inter'd from hence 
is, that we ought not to be too bold in de- 
fhning > 000m and difficult Matters,nor ſet 
ourRea _ againſt the Dodrines of Faith: 
But this doth not tend to the Diſreputati- 
on of Reaſon in the Objca, that is, thoſe 

Prin- 
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Principles of Truth, which are Written 
| u wr ver ns for if we ell fro 
erſtandings, Scripture it ſelf w1 | 
either = ug all, very little to af 
THEREFORE todecry the Uſe of Rea- The muſ- 
ſon, is to introduce Atheiſmz for what *** 
greater advantage can the Atheiſt have a- the oe of 
gainſt Virtue, than that Reaſon is againſt K4**- 
the Precepts of it : This will make our 
Religion depend upon a warm Fancy, and 
an ———ded Belief, ſo that it can ſtand 
only, till a new Conceit alter the Scene of 
Imagination. 
Secondly, T o decry the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon, is to lay our ſelves open to infinite 
Follies and Im 3 when every thing 
that is reaſonable, is called vaig Philoſopy ; 
and every thing, that is ſober, carnal Rea- 
ſoning : This is the way to make up a Re- 
ligion without Senſe, and without Moral 
Virtue; This is to put out our Eyes, that 
we may fee, and to hoodwink our 
ſelves, that we may avoid the precipices 
of Vice: Thus have all extravagancies been 
brought into Religion beyond the imagin- 
ations of a Feaver, and the conceits of 
Midnight. 
THE laſt and greateſt obſtacle to the 
Progreſs of moral Virtue is ſome Men's mak- 


ing 


S, 
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Grace end jng Morality and Grace oppoſite to one ano- 

Mir"! ther; To divorce Grace from Virtue, and to 

eppyices. diſtinguiſh the ſpiritual Chriſtian from the 
Moral Man, is a modern mnvention; for 
not one ancient Author, that hath treat. 
ed of our Religion, did ever make any 
difference between the Nature of Moral 
Virtue and Evangelical Grace; Evangelical 
Grace being nothing elſe in their account, 
but Moral Virtue heightned by the Matives 
of the Goſpel and the afliltances of the 
Spiric ; both which are external Contidera- 
tions to the Eſſence of the thing it felt; 
ſo that the Chriſtian Inftiturion does not 
mtroduce any new Duties diſtinct from the 
Eternal Rules of Morality, but ſtrengthens 
them by new Obligations, and improves 
them by new Principles : For, 

THe Power to perform theſe Daties 
comes from the internal Operations of the 
boly Spirit, which applies the Matives of 
Religion to our Minds, and by them per- 
{wades us to every good Attion; that we 
are enlightned with the knowledg of Chriſt, 
cometh of his Gifr, who diſpoſeth us to 
learn the Truth; that we attend to the Word 
of God and are wrought into a ſerious 
Temper ; that we are excited to good Re- 

| flolutions 
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folurions and confirmed in them, comerh ot 
his Grace, who putreth good thoughts into 
our minds, thereby moveth our Wills and 
Aﬀetions moſt powerfully to every 
Work , or to every Moral Vertue, whi 
confiſts not only in the decency of outward 
behaviour, bur is a prevailing inclination 
of rhe mind to thoſe Manners, or that way 
of Life, which is beſt for a reaſonable 
Creature ; or it is an univerſal goodncks of 
Manners in Mind and in Prattice. 

Now it is named Hirtue, becauſe the 

and vigour of a reaſonable creature, 
confilterh in a remper of Mind, and courſe 
of | 7 a ro right Reaſon; ir is cal- 
yn} — rm yr pe 
becauſ al: about 
able Creatures : fo thoſe Laws, that are 
given with rational inducements to Obcdi- 
ence, are faid to be Moral Laws, as being 
and ſuirable to che nature of rational 

ings, to whom they are preſcribed ; and 
this 1n mp to the Laws of Moti. 

and 


on » by which God governs 
the reſt of his Works : for that 

which hath no power over it ſelf, bur 
afts, becauſe ir muſt ; wharſoever laudable 
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that move by the Laws of Matter and Mo» 
tion. 

Now the durtics required of us in the Co- 
venant of Grace are Moral in the ſtrifteſt 
Senſe ; ſo that Holineſs and Moral Verrtue are 
in truth the ſame things diverſly expreſſed; 
for to do that, which 35 good, and to do it 
well is the ſum of both: and it 1s plain that 
thoſe pertcftions in God, which our Holi- 
neſs is an imitation of, are Juſtice, Faith- 
fulneſs, and Truth, his Patience, Mercy, 
and Charityz his hatred of Sin, and his 
love of Rightcouſnets ; all which are Moral 
Perfeftions ; and therefore when in theſe 
things we arc followers of God our imitati- 
on of him does neceſſarily become Moral 
Vertze : and thoſe Duties, which work in us 
the neareſt likencls ro Chriſt Jeſus, are 
Meckncls, Humility, Patience, Selt-denial, 
contempt of the World, readineſs to paſs by 
Wrongs, to forgive Enemics, to love and 
do good to all, arc all in the moſt proper 
ſenſe Moral Vertucs: indeed to glorifie God 
in Jeſus Chriſt , 15 an end of Obedience, 
which Nature teacheth not ; but being made 
known by Grace, we arc obliged to regard 
this cnd by the Rules of Morality 3 which 
are dcrived trom Chriſt, and cauſed by 
th> Spirit; fo that we have no rcaſon to 

boaſt 
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boaſt of their being ſo much in our own 
power. 

WHEREFORE l[ctnot Men think they 
can be Holy withour Moral Vertue; which 
they will be apt ro do, whenever Graccis ſer 
in Oppoſition co Virtue ; they may as well 
think they may be peg wo Religion; 
Devour and Pious, wi t all ſober and (in. 
cere.uſe of their Underſtandings in ſpiricual 
matters , for this miſchiet will certainly cn- 
ſuc upon it, that Men will embrace Meta- 
phors and Allegories, fancies and forms ot 
Specch, inſtead of the Subſtance of true and 
real Righteouſneſs. 

'Tis certain then, that the Dutics of Mo- The D«- 
rality are, the moſt weighty and material J*" 2. 
Concerns of Religion: and as in the Ordi- 2c tte 
nary Generation ot Mankind that vital prin- */*, 
ciple the Soul, forms and moulds the fetus 75, 
according to the ſpecifical Nature of Man, «- Re'ug rr 
and never gives over, till it has worked the * 
whole may Maſs into a full Complement 
of parts ; ſo by a new Principle of Lite, 
called Grace, and derived from God through 
Chriſt into the mind, true Wiſdom, Righte- 
ouſneſs, Juſtice, Holineſs, Integrity, and 
all che inſtances of Moral Vertuc, arc fa- 
thioned by this quickning ſpirit, ia the 
thoughts and actions of good and pious 

Si Men : 
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Fat 11 
meat by 
the New 
Creature. 


Men : This makes the whole myſtery of Re- 
generation intelligible, ſo that any Nicede- 
mus may diſcern the manner and reaſon of it ; 
for ro be born again, ſignifics in its urmoſt 
meaning, to become a fmcere Diſciple of 
our Lord Jeſus, and robe his Diſciple, is to 


believe and obey , as we are i by 
Baptiſm ; this bcing the cleareſt we can 
we own 


= ro our ſ(clves or others, 
im in good carneft to be our Lord and 
Maſter, if for his ſake we love Truth and 
Goodneſs, above all worldly intereſts. 
No w to be Regenerare is to be the 
Diſciples of Chriſt, which will qualifie a 
Man for the Kingdom of Heaven; and if 
that be true, it follows, that Regeneration 
and all thoſe other Meraphors, which ex. 
preſs the ſtate of a Man firred for eternal 
Happineſs, do mean nothing elſe ; bur his 
being ſuch a Diſciple of Chriſt, as to believe 
in hum, to loye, and obey him ; when the 
word of God, that Divine Sced, hath 
wrought its due and proper cffetts upon his 
Soul by its the remper of his 
Mind, and the difpoſition of his Will are 
agreeable ro the Laws of God : therefore we 
ule to fay of a meck ſpiriced Man, that he 
cannot be furious ; of an honeſt Man, 
that he cannot deccives and of a generous 
Man, 
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Man, that he cannot do a baſe or unworthy 
Attion ; thar is, it is Morally impoſlible, thar 
he ſhould, it being direQly contrary to the 
Geninxs and Senſe of his ſo todo: juſt fo 
it is with him, who is born of God, he can- 
not ſin, becauſe it is repugnant co the incli- 
nation and bent of his Nature 3 which be. 
ing Holy, will produce a godly and vertu- 
ous Life. 

TH1S Notion of the xew Creature Will not 


ſuffer a Man -to reckon himſelf Regenerate, 
who doth not amend his Lite according to 


God's Holy Word; this will keep Hypo- 


crites from pretending to be ſo, who are apt 
to think their hearts are good, when their 
manners pole pony e —_ of ba 
generate is Spiritual, as bei 
cauſed by the Grace of God's Spirit z fo ir 
may be called Morel, as conſiſting in the 
conformity of our Minds and AQtions to the 
Divine Laws. 

Now he, who makes a diſtinftion be- 
rween Grace and Vertue, a Spiritzal and 
Moral ſtate, muſt think, that to disbelieve 
any of the Revelations, and to disobey any 
of the Commands of God, are nor immora- 
lities ; or that a Regenerate ſtate doth not 
conliſt in Faith and Obedience. 


K 3 WHICH 
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WHICH ſtate is called R tion, a 
Metaphor caken from a Natural Generation, 
becaule there is ſo great a change, that a Man 
is aS it Were another Creature : For firſt the 
underſtanding muſt be informed with the 
knowledge of truth concerning God, them- 
ſelves, and a life rocome, then this belief of 
rhe Goſpel will ſo work upon their Wills, 
that they ſhall be rurned from Senſuallity to 
the love of Goodneſs; and this will produce 
a ſuitable change in their lives, which are 
not now led, according to the Luſts of the 
Fleſh, and the examples of ill Men, but the 
Laws of God and the Example of Chriſt : 
And thus we come to the true uſe of all our 
Faculrics, as an Infant, after it is born, falls 
into thoſe Natural Motions, which arc hin- 
drcd by its impriſonment in the Worth : 
Nay by rcaſfon of that Divine remper, which 
:5 wrought in good Men by the Holy Spirit, 
they have ſuch a ſenſe of Good and Evil with 
rezard to their Minds and Conſciences, as all 
Iiving Creatures have with refpeCt ro their 
Natures: For as in the Natural Lite we ap- 
prehend what is contrary to it, ſo that we 
will not run into the Fire, nor down Prece- 
pices; fo in the Regencrate ſtate we ſhall 
look upon all kinds of wickedneſs, to be 
what they are, detcſtabic and pernicious to 

Our 
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our Souls : bur che Doftrine and Example 
of Chriſt do communicate to us a new ſenſe 
of things, whereby we are ſo much altered 
for the berrer, as it we had never lived ill 
then; and we have infinitely more reaſon to 
think of this alteration in our ſtate, chan ro 
remember the day of our birth with joy and 
gladnels. 

For now God worketh in ns both to will 
and to do; wheretore the tcar and love of 
God, and godly Sorrow, and true Repen- 
rance, and the hope of Erernal Life, toge- 
ther with all Chriſtian Vercues, ſuch as 
Righteouſneſs, Mzrcy, Patience, Love, Joy, 
Long-ſutfering, Gentlencls, Goodnefs, Faith, 
Mecknelſs, and Temperance, arc the Graces - _ 
of the Spirit: From hence it follows, that ve pro- 
God hath not left the ſucceſs of the Goſpel 4ced & 
to depend upon that force ozly, which the . —_ 
bare Revelation off the motives to Obedi- 
ence hath to perſuade us ; it it ihould be fo, 
it would be now loft labour to call upon 
God to help us by his Grace; but lccing all 
Verrues and qualifications neccflary ro Salva- 
tion arc produced by the Grace of God ; it 
follows, that all Chriſtian Vertues are the 
Graces of the Holy Spirit : For faith $ James, 
every goo4 and perfect pitt is from above, 
and cometh from the Father of Lights, with 

& < whom 
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whom is no variableneſs nor ſbadew of 


Tarning. 

AN Þ $ Paul ſaith, thet Grace of God, that 
bringeth ſalvation hath appeared to all men, 
teathing us, that denying ungodlineſs and 
worldly lufts, we ſhould lroe jobery, righteonſly, 
and godly in this preſent world : this ono 
Scripture comprehends all that Men ought to 
account Religion ; that they live gedlily, 
which is the Verrue of humble gratirude to- 
wards Gods Soberly, which contains the 
Vertucs of Temperance, Chaſtiry , Mo- 
deſty, and all others, that confilt in the do- 
minion of Reaſon over our Senſual Appe- 
rires; Righteouſly, which implics all the 
Vertues of Juſtice and Charity, as Aﬀabi- 
liry, Courrelic, Meckneſs, Candour and In- 

ty. Let Men contend, as long as they 
pleaſe, about the Modes and Circumſtances 
of Religion, all rheſe diſputes are very in- 
ſignificant, if they do not iſſue in this, a 
good Mind, and a good Life. | 
TheWorld FOR the firſt rwo thouſand years of the 
A World, God did Govern it only by the 
ern? by Dictares of Natural Light; and cheſe were 
he De in thoſe days called the Precepts of Noab, 
R=e f the Preacher of Righteouſneſs z ever ſince 
Light. that time to this day God hath Governed 
the greateſt part of the World by - 
rit- 
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Principles; and even fiace God's 
Diſpenſacioa, nh ar ras Fes > 
began at Moſes, and hath continucd to this 
time, He hath commanded the obſcrvance 
of theſe Rules : ſo that He hath never becn 
more provoked, as when Moral Duties have 
becn neglected, or when an indiſcreet Zeal 
tor poſkive loſticutioas hath becn he a 
ſuthcient recompence tor a failure in theke: 
FoR in Religion there are things of anal- 
terable Nature, and there arc thi un- 
and eternal, which can never be 
relaxed or omitted ; and fuch are all Moral 
Vertucs; therefore ro ſer them at odds with 
Grace, muſt nceds be deſtructive to all true 
and real goodneſs; for if we ſhould ſer afide 
all manners of Vertac, what remains to be 
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In what 


manner 
the 


ſome of irs inſtruments ; and the whole Duty 
of Man confiſts in being Vertuous ; and all 
that is enjoyned him beſide, is in order to 
it ; that by the praftice thereof he may live 
happily here, and be prepared for Happineſs 

herecafrer. 
Now the manner, wherein the Grace of 
ets Vertue in the Minds of Men, 


of Colter is ſuitable ro the Rational Nature of Man- 


gee: Ver- kind ; we feel its operations no otherwile, 


fie. 


than we do our own thoughts, neither can 
we diſtinguiſh them by their manner of af- 
fefting us from our natural reaſonings : but 
when we are bent upon the doing of God's 
Will ; when we perform our Dury, and go- 
vern our Actions by his Word; then we may 
conclude, we are attcd by the Grace of God ; 
bur if we forfake the ſteddy Rules of our 
Duty, we may take every violent impulſe 
for a ſuggeſtion of his Spirit ; therefore un- 
leſs we would expoſe our ſelves to infinite 
deluſions, we mult try the Nature of all 
the motions of our Minds by Scripture and 
Reaſon : For we have no other way of al- 
ſuring our ſelves, that we tollow the guidance 
of God's Grace, but by following the Rules 
of his Word ; and we quench the Motions 
of his Spirit oftentimes, when we imagi 
chat we only quarrel with our own thooghes, 
reject 
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reje&t the good Counſels of a Friend, the 
exhortations of a Preacher, or the rebukes 
of our own Conſciences. 

Be$SI1DES, when we are Born again and 
creared New Creatures by this Spirit, we 
have the ſame Underſtanding and Will, we 
had before, bur theſe are renewed, and made 
berrer : For the Preceprs and Mortives of the 
Goſpel prevailing in our Minds, arc proper| 
a Principle of Holineſs of Life in us; he 
will produce a proportionable change in our 
Wills and AﬀeCtions, that from being ad- 
difted ro evil, they may be ſtrongly in- 
clined to what is good and vertuous. 

THus Grace and Verrue go hand in hand 
together ; one being a certain Produ&t of 
the other; Evangelical Graces being the 
ſame thing for ſubſtance with Evangelical 
Vertues, and theſe the fame with Mecral 
ones: hence it is, that the Word of God 
doth more effettually oblige and enable 
Mankind to an Holy Life, than any other 
Inſtitution could cfte&, or Philoſophy pre- 
tend ; for Religion 1s the ſame now as 1t was 
in the ſtare of Innocence ; tor as then the 
whole Duty of Man conſiſted in the Pratice 
of all thoſe Moral Verrues, that aroſe from 
his Natural Relation ro God and Man ; fo 
all, rhat is ſuperinduced upon us ſince = 
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Fall, is nothing bur helps, to ſupply aur 
narural defefts, and recover our yed 
powers, and reſtcre us to a better ability ro 
diſcharge thoſe Duties we ſtand [ 
by the Law of our Nature, and de- 
ſign of our Creation. 

AND ns _ on RY of 

icf can be ſignificant enough to expreſs, 
SOD ſo ſtrange a decay of Moral 
Fertze among Men, that the Light of the 
World ſhould It 1 


is too ſubtle a mannager to loſe this ad- 
vantage,and the pwn gy a pen. 20 
ar =. putty or when once Men 
can think they may be Religious withour 
Pertue, they will be hardly ht to cx- 
the vicious cuſtoms of Lite tor an 
babitual courſe of goodneſs; they will not 
reſtrain their Apperites within the limies of 
Nature, nor ſacrifice their brutiſh Pleaſures 
rg 
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THAT we may countermine theſe Plots 
of the evil Spirit againſt us, let us do as God 
hath commanded, which we muſt think not 
only poſlible, bur caſic and pleaſant, eſpeci- 
ally when all his Evangelical Methods of Sal- 
vation are a&tuated by a concurrence of ſu- 
pernarural ſtrength : For notwirhſtanding 
our many weakneſſes, through Chriſt we 
may doall things; He alone gives us a will 
ro uſe his Grace, and knowledge to diſcern 
the want of more. 

THE proper Inference therefore from the 
whole is, that we reſolve ro go on in a good 
Courſe of Life, becauſe by this means our 
Work will be caficr to us, if we be dili 
in governing our Converlation by the Rules 
of Vertue: the difficuiry of Religion will 
ſtill grow leſs, becauſe our ſtrengrh will in- 
creaſe, and God hath promiſed to give 
greater degrees of afhiſtance ro them that 
uſc what he hath already beſtowed, then 
our endeavours muſt concur with this aſli- 
ſtance which God gives ; tor the Spirit doth 
uſually work inſenſibly upon the minds of 
Men, and therefore it is compared to the 
Wind, which no Man ſces, whence it cometh, 
nor whether it gocth: cven (o is the Spiric 
of God, Mcn feel motions wpon their 
Hearts, but how theſe are produced, is al- 


together 
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rogerher imviſibe - them : when —_— 
is propounded, and the 
Word is ian rd. find themſelves con- 
vinced of om —_— and as their 
Minds are enlightned, ſo their Wills and 
AﬀeCtions arc warned toa complyance there- 
with. 

Now when the Spirit of God hath begun 
this Work upon our Hearts, our buſinefs 
is to cheriſh mag Fronts ane gy at ac- 
cordingly 5 W we uy ro 
God for Ys aid, oc foal fd oats 
ing in from him, that will arp our 
ſtrengrh unco that which is $95 Ver- 
ruous 2: tor we muſt know, 
eſt difficulties in ena Lacy apa 
firſt 3 becauſe at firſt God doth not uſually 
beſtow a great meaſure of his Grace : but 
he gives us a taſte of - his goodnefs, and if 
we rcliſh it, he ſends h continually 
larger meaſures of his Grace and Fayour. 


The 
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The Concluſom drawn from all the 
Premuſſes, 


EEING then all rhe Preceprs of Chri- 

ſtianity agree to reach and command us 
to moderate our Paſſions, in the juſt regyu- 
hrion whereof we haye che 
Eſſence of Fertwe; feeing this was the end, 
which all Philoſophy aimed ar, as the ur- 
moſt felicity , that was atrainable in this 
World : orkare fab buſineſs to 
work out our Salvation by living according 
to theſe Rutes, which we bs here fer 
down ; for as they arc not hard to be nn- 
derftood , fo the performance of them is 
eahic and pleaſant. 

TxzyY Arc not hard to be underſtood, 
becauſe God hath ſhewed vs rhe difference 
berween Good and Evil, PFertze and Vice ; 

Firſt, By Natural Ioſtin&. 

Secondly, By Natural Reaſon. 

Thirdly, BY the common conſent of 


Fourthly, By External Revelation. 

FiK$ST there is a ſecret impreflion upon 
the Minds of Men, whereby they are na- 
rurally dire&ted to approve ſome things as 


F 


to take care of their young ones. In like what 5; 
manner we find in human Nature a propen- 5 454 
ſity to ſome things that are beneficial, and a x,y. 
loathing of other things, that ate hurttul to 
them 3 the former appear beautiful and 
lovely, the latter ugly and deformed. 

Now theſe inclinations do not proceed 
from Reaſon, but from Nature, and arc an- 
recederit co all Diſcourſe, as it is manifeſt 
from hence,thart they are as ſtrong,and do pur 
forth themſelves as vigorouſly in young per- 
ſons, asin thoſe that areolder; they do ſhew 
themſelves as much in the rude and igno- 
ratt fort of Pcople, as in thoſe who are 
more refined, and better inſtrufted, which 
iS a plain Argument that they come from 
Nature, and not from Reaſon ; for if they 
proceeded from Reaſon, they would appear 
moſt eminently in thoſe perſons, who are 
of the beſt moſt improved Underſtand- 
ings, and would be very obſcure in ſuch as 
exerciſe their Reaſon but a lictle : whereas 
experience ſhews us, that the moſt igno- 
raart fort of Mankind have as lively a fenſc 
of Piety and Devotion, as great a regard to 
all kinds of Sobriety, as tender Aﬀetions co 
A a their 
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their Children, as much honor for their Pa- 
rents, as truc a ſenſe of Gratitude and 
Juſtice, as the wiſcſt and moſt knowing part 
of Mankind. 

AND thele arc the Dutics that are of 
greateſt importance to us ; ſo that the Pro- 
vidence of God appears hercin to be won. 
derfully carciul of the happineſs and wel- 
fare of Mankind, in that he hach wrought 
ſuch inclinations into our Natures, as to {c- 
cure the moſt matcrial parts of our Duty, 
in planting ia us a natural fenſe of good and 
evil; ſo that in many caſes if we do but 
conſult our own Natures, we need no other 
Oracle to rcell us, what we ought to do, and 
what to avoid ; how we ought to reverence 
the Divine Naturc, honor our Parents, love 
our Children, be grateful ro our Benefa- 
Qtours, and thoſe that haye obliged us, to 
ſpeak the Truth, to be faithful to our Pro» 
miſes, roreſtore the thing that was intruſted 
with us, to pity thoſe that arc in Miſery, 
and ro deal cqually with other Men, as we 
would that they ſhould deal with us. There is 
no need of any ſubtle reafoning to prove the 
firneſs or unficnels of theſe things, becauſe ir 
is prevented by the very Inſtintt of Nature, 
which teaches us what we ought to do in 
theſe caſes. 

For 
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FoR Men are naturally innocent or guilcy 
in themſelyes, according as they do, or omit 
theſe things; ſo the Apoſtle tells us in 
Rom. ii. 14, 15. When the Gentiles, who have 
not the Law, do by Nature the things contain- 
ed in the Law, they are a law unto themſelves, 
their own Conſciences in the mean time or by 
turns either accuſing or excufmng them,according 
as they do, or omit the doing of theſe things : 
If Mcn obey the natural Dictates of their 
Minds, their Conſciences give thom a com- 
fortable reſtimony , as having done what 
became them to do: on the contrary when 
we affront Nattre by aQting againſt its ſug: 
pgeſtions, what rrouble and uncaſincls do we 

in our own Breaſts; nay when a Man 
hath but a deſign ro commit an evil deed, 
his Conſcience is diſquicted and perplexcd at 
the thoughts of ir, and he is as guilty as 
if he had really ated ic, So Cain, when 
he contrived the murder of his Brother, the 
very imagination of the wickedneſs changed 
his Countenance, and filled him with Wrath 
and Diſcontenr; for as ſoon as we have con- 
ſented ro any iniquity, our Spirits receive a 
{ecret wound, and will make us reſtle(s ; be- 
cauſe guile doth not only fillthe Mind with 
vexations, but purs it into an unnarural 
Fermentation, as the Prophet /aiah de- 
Aaz (cribes 
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ſcribes the wicked perion, he is like the 
rroubled Sca that cannot reſt ; and I appeal 
ro that which every Man finds in his own 
Breaſt, if hc doth not feel a trouble within 
bim upon his ating contrary to any Prin- 
ciple of Nature, or any Notion of good and 
evil. 

The Vir- BESIDES Men are naturally full of Hope 
Mw ;; Or Fear, according as they follow or go a- 
the w}ſt gainſt theſe Principles; who is ſo confident 
bold an4 and bold as he who hath behaved himſelf 
nn” well and Yirtuoufly; who 1s ſo ſtrong and 
well armed againl(t the force of the Powers 

of Darkneſs, againſt the apprehenſions of a 
dreadful Judgment : theſe things are fo ter- 

rible, that they muſt needs raiſe our fears ; 

bur the honeſt Man, who is not conſcious to 
himſelf of any guilt, is fecure in his own 

Mind from any harm or prejudice from the 

Divine Juſtice cither here or hercatrer : 
whereas guilrineſs creates fears of danger 
withour any other reaſon for it; and fo the 
Scriprure intormct h us,that the wicked flycth 

when no Man purſucth him; nay when a Man 

hath done a ſecret fault, which, no Eye is 

privy to, nor no human Law can puniſh; 

yet even then he is conſtamly under thetor- 

ment of his own thoughts, and hath a na- 

tural dread of a ſuperiour Being ; ro whom 

the 
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the moſt hidden Attions of Men arc 
known, and whoſe Juſtice will not ſpareto 
puniſh. 

For Men have naturally the Notions 
of good and evil within them ; which inthe 
plain caſes of Right and Wrong, will cell 
them what they ought to do, and whar 
they ought to avoid ; ſo that in afting well 
they will be juſtified and acquirred in 
their own Minds, but in doing the contra- 
ry they will be condemned. | 

Bur yet there is a conſiderable difficulty 
in this matter ; becauſe the Opinions of 
Men have bcen much divided about Virtue 
and Vice ; the different Laws and Cuſtoms 
of ſeveral Nations ſeem to argue, that they 
are not ſo well agreed abour theſe things ; 
conſequently the difference between Good 
and Evil is not ſo well known:more than this, 
there is in Mankind a propenſion to evil, and 
Men are generally vicious; which ſcems to 
contradidt that nacural Inſtin&t, which ſhews 
us.as wellay,whartis Virtue,and whar is Vice. 

To this Objeftion we anſwer, thar all 
Mankind are agreed, that thoſe Moral Vir- 
rues before mentioned ought ro be praftiſed, 
and that the contraries ro them are Vices, 
and ought to be rezeted ;; it any one par- 
ticular perſon happen to be of another mind, 

Aa 3 he 
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he is as rarely to be met with as Monſters, 
and no more to be drawn into an Argu- 
ment againſt the truth of this Aſſertion, 
than a Man being born with three Legs can 
be an Argument, that Men naturally have 
not two. All Men have agreed that God is 
ro be worſhiped, though they differ much 
about the particular circumitances of his 
Worſhip : keeping of Faith all Men have 
held ro be a Duty, though ſome ſay, Faith is 
not to be kept with Hereticks ; but this isno 
prejudice to the Truth : it muſt be granted 
that there is not the like evidence in all 
things, that there is in ſome; and many 
things are not ſo clcar, but that partial and 
inconſiderate Men may have wrong conceprti- 
ons about rem ; bur theſe may be remedied, 
if Men will be wiſe and conſider things as 
they ſhould do; it they will lay alide vio- 
leat prejudices and felt-Intereſt ; for it they 
will govern themſelves like Men, and not 
Ir :: one be hurried away with Paſſion, they may 
Fr. *® come to underſtand what 75 good, and what 
= r;-.is evil : itmuſt be contclled, there is a great 
exe 1,494 Corruption in human Nature; and we mult 
4 © conſider that it is one thing to own the dif- 
cording to ference berween Virtue and Vice ; another 
Fat thing to live and att according to this judg- 
Enewe2s- nent. Although Men have the Notions - 
Goo 
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Good and Evil, yer after all they may choole 
the Evil, and retuſe the Good, and this the 
Apoſtle ſpeaks of in Rom.vii. 27. I delight in 
the Law of God in the inward Man; thar is, 
my mind conſents to it, as Holy, Juſt, and 
Good ; bur here he tells us, he telr another 
Law in his Members, warring againſt the 
Law of his Mind, and bringing him into 
Captivity to the Law of Sin and Death, ac- 
cording tothart of the Poer, 


ideo meliora probogue, 
Deteriord'\gquor;, —— 


For a Man may be convinced of his Duty, 
bur nor a accordingly. 

Fok by natural Inſtinit we know what 
we ought to do, antecedent to all Reaſon 
and Dilcourſe. 

Secondly, OuR Duty is alfo diſcovered N4tws/ 
ro us by natural Reaſon ; for the force of &7®? 
moral Actions are planted in Mens Minds, 4a: i 
and woven into the frame of their Natures: * 22 
bur ro make our Duty more plain, God by 
the light of Reaſon hath ſhewed us what # 

good, what » evi/; and not only (o, 
a he ſtampFwpon chem the Authority of 
_ for theſe 1wo are very different, to 
prehend a thing good for us to do, and to 
4 nn the Ob Lond, of a Law to do it ; 
for to thus it is neceſſary, we ſhould appre- 
Aak4 hend 
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hend it to be the Will ot our Superior, that 
we ſhould perform it, 

Now our Reaſon doth diſcover to us, 
what is Virtue, and that the Lord our God 
doth rcquire our Obedience to it; 

Firſt, By ſhewing us how convenient and 
agrecablc ir is to\our Natures. 

Secondly, BY the tendency of it, to make 
ps happy, and to free us trom Evil and 
Miſery. 

NOTHING is more ſuitable ro our Na- 
rures, than to have an eſteem of what 1s 
great and excellent ; and Mankind being 
ravght, that all Perfection is in God, we 
muſt adore him; for that which is good, 
doth naturally beget Love and Reverence ; 
ſo it is agreeable ro our Natures, to honor 
our Parents, to be grateful for Benefits re- 
ceived, to be juſt and righteous, to be cha- 
ritable, compaſſionate, and temperate; to 
be mcek, humble, and prudent : Thoſe that 
att contrary to theſe Duties, offer an Afﬀront 
ro their own Natures, and feel a pain in 
themſclves, however they may carry it to 
others, 

BESIDES, theſe things tend to make us 
happy, and to free us from Miſery; for 
Reaſon conſiders the conſequences of things 3 


and we call that Virtuc or Good, which will 
bring 
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bring ſome benefit co us, and that Evil or 
Vice, which is like to bring upon us ſome 
Inconvenience; upon this account Reaſon 
doth ſhew us what is good, and what is 
evil ; to begin with Picty towards God; no- 
_— is more reaſonable, than ro make him 
our Friend, who is able to make us happy 
or miſerable; and the way ro make him our 
Friend, is to obſerve all the Vertues of a 
good life; on the contrary, Impiety or a 
negle& of Vertue is plainly againſt our In- 
tereſt ; for this is to diſoblige him, who is 
more able ro make us miſerable than all the 
World beſides, and without whoſe Favour 
nothing can make us happy: fo that our 
Reaſon will require us to live vertuouſly 
as for inſtance, If Nature did not teach us 
Gratitude, Diſcrerion would, it being the 
only way to obtain a ſecond Fayour, to be 
a5 ger the firſt : — may _ 
ro a | ot no r Vantage, r 
he thar ſhall conſider ; 5 contempt Pride 
expoſeth a Man unto, will be of another 
mind ; Temperance tends to our Happineſs 
in this, that it tends to our Health, with- 
out which, all the Enjoyments of this Life 
are bur little worth : on the other ſide, the 
intemperate Man is an Enemy to himſelt, 
continually making Aſſaults upon his =_ 

Lite; 
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Life ; the Apoſtle adviſeth, that we ſhould 
abſtain from fleſhly Luſts, that war againſt 

the Soul, and it ought to be no ſmall Ar- 

nt to us, that they war againſt the 

Body alſo; fo tor Kindneſs and Love, be- 

ſides that they arc good to others, they are 

of much ule and benefit to our ſelves ; for 

there is unſpeakable pleaſure in Love, a great 

deal of caſe in a charitable Temper : on the 
contrary, how fretting and vexatious to the 

Mind ot Man are Malice, Envy, and Hatred ; 

they do not only raiſe Encmics abroad, but 

they ſer a Man againſt himſclt, and deprive 

him of the Peace of his own Mind : ſo Com- 

Cempa/ſi» paſſion and Mercy arc not more profitable 
-» and ynto other Men than they are delightful to 
Mercy » k 
proficable Our Own Souls; and we do not only grati- 
ro otber; fie our ſelves by doing Services to others, 
_—} bur we thereby provoke Mankind by our 
s /elves, Example to the like Kindneſſes, and fo turn 
the pity of others to our ſelves, when ir 

ſhall come to be our turn to ſtand in need 

of their help. In like manner, our Reaſon 
direts us to the practice of Truth, Fidclity,: 

and Juſtice, as the ſureſt Arts of thriving 

in this World ; theſe beget Confidence, and 

ive Mcn a Reputation 1n their Net ur- 
hood : and theſe Vertucs, our Realon tells 
us, have the force of a Law ; and there needs 


nothing 
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nothing to give the force of a Law to any 
matter, but the ſtamp of divine Authority 
upon it. Now God, that made us and all 
other Creatures, and by virtue of his Au- 
thoriry over us hath imprinted on our Na- 
rures the Principles of Good and Evil; and 
hath ſo wrought 'cm into the frame of our 
Souls, by which, as by a narural inſtin@, 
Men are carried to approve what is good, 
and diſapprove what is evil; and ſuppoſing 
that our natural Reaſons do rell us, that it 
is for our lacereſt ro live in the praftice of 
what we call Verrue, and to diſlike and avoid 
what we call Vice; this is a ſufficient de- 
claration, that we ſhould do the one and 
avoid the other ; and it we live contrary to 
this, we violate tbe Law of him that made 
us; for there needs nothing to make a thi 

become 4 Law to us, bur that ir is the Will 
of our Sovercign, who hath Right ro require 
it of us: And this God hath declared to 
Mankind by the frame of their Natwres, and 
by thoſe principal Faculties he hath endued 
us withal ; for no Man can imagine but that 
we ſbould follow che InſtruQtion of our Na- 
ture, and be governcd by the natural Noti- 


ons of our own Minds. And thote natural ;;,. .. 
Paſſions of Hope and Fear, that are fo root. Fear «re 
cd in our Souls, we cannot, without great 77" 7 

force” Paf/ons. 
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torce to our ſelves, aft contrary to them. 
And this is all the Law that great part of 
Mankind comes under, and which is no other 
than that which the Apoſtle calls the Work 
of the Law written upon their Hearts ; and 
they having no other Revelation made to 
them, ſhall be judged by it ; and thoſe that 
offend againſt this Law ſhall be found guilty 
before God, as well as thoſe that have fin- 
ned againſt an expreſs Revelation ; which is 
a plain Evidence, that theſe natural Diftates 
have the force of a Law, otherwiſe Men 
would not be guilty of any Crime by a&- 
ing againſt chem; for ic is a Rule univer. 
fally true, that where there is no Law there 
is no Tranſgrefton; and this I take to be the 
meaning of that obſcure Paſſage of the Apo- 
ſtle Rom. v. 13. for until the Law, Sin was 
in the World, that is, before the Law was 
given unto Moſes Men were capable of Sin- 
ning, and therefore there was another Law, 
againſt which they offended ; for Sin is nor 
imputed where there is no Law : But Death 
reigned from Adam to Moſes cven over them 
that had not finned after the ſimilicude of 
Adam's Tranſgreſſion; thar is, tho they did 
not ſin againſt any exprels Law of God, as 
Adam did. Thus Rcaſon diſcovers to us, 
how that the natural Dictates of our Minds 
have the force of a Law. | Hencg 
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HENCE we may infer, that Mankind 
would have becn under the Obligation of 
Religion, tho God had never made any im- 
mediate Revelation of his Mind and Will 
unto them: if this was not ſo, the Hea- 
then, who had no ſupernatural Revelation 
from God, could not have been guilty of 
Sin, nor liable ro his Judgment ; for it no- 
thing were YVertue or Vice, but what was ci- 
ther expreſly commanded or forbidden by 
God, then all Afions would have been alike 
to the Heathen : Bur there are ſome things 

naturally good, and ſome things netur 
evil, and Men are bound to do the one and 
fly the other, tho God had never made any 
ſupernatural Revelation of his Will ro them. 
For if God had never forbidden Hatred and 
| Malice, with Deceit, Oppreſſion, Violence, 
and the like Paſſions ; they would have ap- 
| evil in themſclyes, and ought not to 
| ve been done by us; becauſe they arc in- 
| conſiſtent with the Peace of Human Society, 
and contrary to the Nature and Reaſon of 
moms ; --4 the _ _— Do 
| oppoſite to t as Love to ro 
wich Truth and Juſtice one towards ano- 
ther, have ſuch Goodneſs in them, that they 
are commended to the liking of Mankind 
without the need of any abſolute Declara- 
tion 
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tion ro oblige Men to the praftice of them. 
If theſe things were not ſo, the Tables might 
have been rurned, and all that which we 
now call Vertuc, might have been forbidden 
by God, and things would have becn every 
whitas well; and there would have been no 
difference, only the Names of things would 
have been changed. 

Bur I appeal to any ones Reaſon, whe- 
—— ther he can think ir as vertuous an Adion 
Evil is to hate God, as tro love him; to contemn, 
waker4- ag to honor him; and whether prengent & 
'__ Hatred, and [ngratitude, would have made 
as much for the Peace of Mankind, as the 
prattice of Love and Goodneſs would have 
done ; it they would nor, then it is mani- 
feſt, rhar rhere is ſomething in the Nature of 
Things, thar made the difference : and fo long 
as the Nature of God and Man remain what 
they are, fome Things will be in their own 
Narures unalterably good, and ſome things 
evil; which doth not depend upon any ar- 
bicrary Conſtitution, but is founded in the 

The z*e- Nature of rhe Things themſelves. 
[514 Thirdly, WHAT is Virtue, and what is 
mankind Vice, is ſhewn to us by the general vote and 
na confent of Mankind ; which we do not ex- 
Vw tend to all the inſtances of Virtue and Vice, 


«nd what but only to the great and more eſſential _ 
* Vice 0 
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of it ; tuch as Piety to God, Adoration of 
the Divine Nature, Gratitude to Bene- 
faftors, Temperance, Meccknets, Charity, 
Juſtice, Fidelity, and ſuch like : theſe are 
agrced upon by mankind to be good, and 
= contrary to theſe evil ; for they arc ge- 
nerally had in cſteem by Men, and their 
oppolites are evil ſpoken off ;. now to praiſe 
any thing is to give teſtimony to the 
goodneſs of it, and to diſpraife any thing; 
is to declare it ro be evil: and if we 
conſider the Cuſtoms of the World, and 
the inſtances of all Ages, we ſhall find thar 
the Things that have been praiſed in t 

lives of Men, are the Picty and Devotion 
of Men towards their Gods , their Tem- 
perance and Gratitude, their Juſtice and Fi- 
delicy, their Humanity and Chariry. The 
contraries to theſe have been ever con- 
demned,as Atheiſm and Protaneneſs,conrempr 
of God and Religion, Ingratitude, Falſneſs, 
Oppreſlion, Cruelty. Nay, fo ſteddy hath 
mankind in commending Vietue, and 
cenſuring Vice, that we ſhall find not only 
the virtuous themſelves giving their reſtt- 


Vicrous 


ciow, have ſo much Juſtice as to ſpeak well 
of Moral Virtues, not out of love ro them, 
but becauſe their Aﬀettions ace prevented 


by 


of Virtue. 


— 
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by the Conviction of their own Minds, and 
teſtimony of theſe perſons is the more 
valuable, becauſe it is that of an Enemy : 
for Friends are apt to be partial, bur the ac- 
knowled of an Encmy is of great 
weight, uſe it ſeems ro be extorted from 
him, and chat which he is even forced ro do 
againſt his will. And it is a clear evidence 
that Vice is generally cryed down by Man- 
kind, becauſe thoſe that are fo kind as to 
ſpare themſelves, are yet very quick-ſighted 
to ſpy a fault in any one elſe, and will ar- 
raign Vice in another with very much free- 
om. 
HENCE it is, that the Scripture com- 
mands, that our Light ſhould fo ſhine be- 
fore Men, that they may ſee our good 
works Matth.v. 13. Charges us to promiſe 
things honeſt in the ſight of all Men, Rowv. 
Xii.17. To have our Converſation honeſt 
among the Genriles, that is, to do thoſe 
rchings which che Light of Nature cannot 
but approve of, x Per. ii. 12, By well _ 
ro put to filence the ignorance of fooli 
Men: for this, faith the Apoſtle, is the Will 
of God ; by which it is intimated, that there 
are ſome Virtues ſo good in themſelves, and 
ſo owned to be ſuch, that the worſt of Men 
have not the face to open their mouths a+ 
gaiaſt chem. BESLDES 
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B&SIDES Mankind do generally ſtand 
upon their Jultihcation when they are con. 
ſcious to themſelves, that they have done 
well, but are aſhamed, when they have 
done ill: Some indeed are ſuch Monſters 
of Impiety, that they can glory in their 
Shame z but theſe are but few 1a compari- 
ſon, and they attain to this Temper by 
a long habit of great and enormous Vices : 
But generally Men are Modelt and are apt 


to Bluſh at what they do amiſs : Now ;:;,, 


Shame is a Trouble ariling from a Senle, 
that we have done amiſs, and have for- 
feiced our Reputationz Guilt is a Paſſ10n 
towards our ſclves, but Shame is with re. 
ſpe to others; ſo that he, whois albamed 
of an Attion, doth thereby declare, that 
he hath aRted amiſs, and that, what he hath 
done, is accounted fo by others ; for it he 
did not believe, that Men had a bad opini- 
on of ſuch actions; however he might be 
exilty in himſelf, he would not be aſhamed 
in reſpe&t of other Men: But when Men 
have walked by the Rules of Virtue, the 
Conſcience of their Integrity hif's up their 
Heads, becauſe they are ſatisfied, that 0- 
ther Men have a good eltecm of th:ir 
A@ions: And tho Men ſometimes will de- 


elare their dilhke of the Ways of Virtue, 
Bb Jet 


Same is, 
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yet they have a ſecret reverence for thoſe, 

that do well, and when their Paflions arc 

over, they cannot but declare their Appro- 

bation and frequently do fo : And this is 
All Men a great evidence. of the Conſent of Man- 
_ kind about Virtue and Vice; for that thoſe, 
y-uce/or that do their Dury, 2& above Buard, and 
theſe that Jive in the Praftice of Goodneſs, need not 
do we. hide their Faces, nor ſeek dark corners to 
do their work in, as they, who are forg- 
ing evil deeds, muſt do: For no Man 1s 
aſhamed to mect another, with whom he 
has kept his Word and performed his Truſt, 
as he, who hath done otherwiſe, is wont 
to be; Glory and Shame, being an appeal 
to the Judgment of Mankind, concerning 
the Good or Evil of our Actions. 

Now Vices, ſuch as Murder, Adultery, 
Drunkenneſs, Rebellion, Sedition, Fraud, 
Perjury, and breach of Truſt, are provid. 
ed againſt by moſt Nations, and ſeverely 
piinithed by the Laws of moſt Countrys, 
which 1s a demonſtration, what opinion 
XN» Lav 21] Nations bave had of theſe things; but 
ever ide there was never any Law made againſt Vir- 
3...” tucz no Man was ever forbidden to honour 

God ;z tho particular Ways of Worſhip have 
been prohibited 3 no Man was ever forbid- 
den to be grateful, faithful, —_ 
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juſt, righteous, honeſt, charitable; and 
peaceable ; which 1s an acknowledgmenr, 
that Mankind always thought 'em good, 
and were never ſenſible of any harm or 
miſchicf to come by themz for had they 
done ſo, they would at ſome time or other 
provided againſt 'em by Laws but as the 
Apoſtle faith, againſt theſe things there is 
no Law; as if he had faid; turn over the 
Laws of Moſes, ſearch thoſe of Athens, read 
over the Twelve Tables of the Romans, 
and you ſhall not find one of thoſe Virtues 
that are commanded in the Scripture, con- 
demned or forbidden ; a ſure and clear 
proof, that Mankind never took any ex. 
ception againſt them, but reſted in the good- 
neſs of them ; that they were neceſſary and 
profitable for all things. 
Now this general conſent of Mankind 
about what is Good and Evi), is a ver 
Argument of theic being ſo in Trur 
ry Her" for rhe Conſens of Mankind 
is the Yoice of Nature, and the Voice of 
Nature is the Voice of God, the Author 
thereof ; for Tuly tells us, that God would 
not have planted theſe Notions in the Minds 
of Men, had they not been agreeable to 
the Truth of Things; there is no better 
way to eſtabliſh, what is Natural, than if 
Bb z rhe 
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the whole kind agree in it, and it it be Na- 
tural, it is from God, and whatever is from 
God, is Real and True: Now [I have pro- 
ved, that God hath planted in Humane 
Nature, a Senſe of the difference between 
Virtue and Vice, and hath made us,able 
to judg, what is Good, and what is Evil. 
BuT beſides this, there are but two 
Cauſes, into which this general Conſent of 
Mankind can be reſolved, Tradition and 
humane Policy; not Tradition, becauſe that 
is inſufficient for fo large and long a Con- 
veyance of ſo many particulars, as the Law 
of Nature conſiſts in, throughout all Ages 
and Nations ; for the Traditions of parti- 
cular Nations, which are ſuppoſed ro be 
Arbitrary, and to have no foundation in 
Reaſon and Naturez theſe do depend 
wholly upon inſtrution and memory, and 
cannot be preſerved without them ; but we 
ſee among the Rude and Ignorant, upon 
whom hardly any care or inſtrudtion is uf- 
ed, men have as lively a ſenſe of the diffe- 
rence between virtue and vice,in many parti- 
culars,as the more [earned part of the World; 
which is a plain Argument, that theſe things 
are not conveyed to us by Tradition: Nor 
can they be applyed to humane Policy ; 
for many of theſe things were never enaQ- 
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ed by humane Laws, and yet they obtain 
2 Maakind, as Gratitude, Charity , 
and fach like; Seneca lays, that Gratitude 
was never enjoyned by any Law, but 
that of the Macedonians; which plainly 
ſhews, that theſe things owe their Original 
to ſome other Cauſe, and that they are to 
be attributed to Nature, the Author of 
which is God 3 and the general Conſent of 
Mankind is an argument of their Truth 
and Reality. 

HowEVveER it is Objeced, that ſeveral 
Perſons, and ſome whole Nations have dit» 
fered about ſome of theſe things, ſo that 
this Conſeat is not fo general ; beſides the 
Conſent of the World in Superſtition and 
Idolatry, may ſeem to weaken this Argu- 
ment from the univerſal Agreement of Man» 
kind about Good and Evil. 

We Anſwer, that it is not denied, but 
that Men may fo vitiate their Natures, as Nr 
to loſe the ſenſe of Virtue and Vice nd 
yet it may remain true, that Mankind have «: *» &{ . 
4 a natural Senſe and Knowledg of them z as _ =_- 
5 ſome by Luſt and Intemperance may fo 4 rice. 
s ſpoil their Palates, that they may not taſte 
C the difference of Meats and Drinks; yet 
'Z this laſt 1s never the leſs natural to Man- 
t- kind ; for there 1s a great deal of difference 
d Bb 3 be- 
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between Natural and Moral Agents z natu- 
ral Agents always contingne the ſame, but 
voluntary Agents may vary in ſome things, 
that are Natural ; eſpecially where Men 
have Debauch'd their Natures, and have 


offered great violence to themſelves : more 
than this, the exceptions are not ſo general, 
as to infringe the univerſal Conſent of Man- 
kind; the difference is but m few thiogy, 
and therefore they are taken notice of, and 
being colleed together in Hiſtory they may 
ſeem a greatmany;butthat theyare particular- 
ly noted, is a gn, they are, but few; what if 
one Philoſopher , that Snow was 
Black, and Ten more had been of hisMind;this 
would have been no ion againſt the 
Senſe or Reaſon of Mankind ; for all Men 
agree, that Self-preſervation is a natural 
Inſtin& ; notwit ing ſome partigular 
Perſons have offered vio to their own 
Lives: As to Superſtition or Idolatry, there 
hath been no ſuch of Mankind 
in that, as to prove it to have a Founda. 
tion in Nature; for ir is confeſſed, that it 
was not always practiſed in the World ; 
but that it had a Beginning ; and indeed 
it grew up by degrees and ſprang out of 
che Corruptions of Mankind 5 and there- 
fore Time was, when there was no ſuch 
thing; fo thar it does not owe its Riſe to 
| | _ Nature, 
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Nature , | but to the defection of Man- 
kind : For while Idolatry prevailed in the 
World, it was condemned by ſeveral Men, 
as a ſtupid and forrifh Thingz tho they 
had not. the courage to declare againſt the 
Prattice of it ; fo that whilſt it was uſed 
by the generality of the World, it was 
cenſured as a great Folly, by thoſe, that 
were beſt able to jude. 

Laſtly, WE know what is Virtzne and, 
Vice, Good and Evil, more diſtintly, by 6-re/a:e- 
outward Revelation 5 in former Ages of «« <iſco- | 
the World, God was pleaſed to reveal his |; 
Will ſeveral Ways, and more eſpecially to Yirme 
the Nation of the Jews, the reſt of the 557 =%«: 
World being left ſolely to the dittates of * *** 
natural Light; Bur in the latter Ages of 
the World, it pleaſed God to make a pub- 
lick and more tull Declaration of his Mind 
by his Son, and this Revelation is for Sub. 

{tance the ſame with the Law of Nature ; 
our Saviour comprehended it under theſerwo 
Heads, the Love of God and of our Neigh- 
bour ; the Apoltle reduceth it to Sobriety, 
Righteouſnets and Piety; for the Grace 
of God, that bringeth Salvation, teacherh 
us to deny all ungodiineſs and Worldly Luſt ; 
and to live Soberly, Righteoutly and Godly 
in this preſent World ; fo chat if we believe 

Bb 4 the 
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the Apoſtle, the Golpel reacheth us the 
very ſamethings, that Nature dictateth t6 
Munkindstor theſearg the very Virtues, which 
ratura! Light promptMenunto z only we al- 
low a more perfect diſcovery of them by the 
Goſpe'zand to convince Men of theGoodand 
Evil, that are afhxed to Virtue” and Vice, 
there are great and erernal Rewards 
miſed to one, and endleſs Puniſhments 
threatned to che other ; {o that now Man- 
kind have no cloak for their Sin ; their 
Duty being ſo clearly laid open to them ; 
and the Rewards and Puniſhments of ano- 
ther Life ſo plainly revealed; all the de 
feits of the natural Law, and the Corrup- 
rions of it through the degeneracy of Man- 
kind, being fully ſupplyed by the Revelati- 
on of the Goſpel: So that we may now 
much better ſay, than the Prophet could 
in his days, Mich. 6.8. He hath ſkewed thee, 
O Man! what is good, and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
he God 
BuT as to external Revelation it is 
Ovj-ted, that the Scripture 1s very obs 
ſcure, and gives us not ſufficient direction 
in Matters of Faith: 
WE Anſwer, that this Objection hath 
no Colour of Tcuth in it; for it the Church 
Ol 
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of Rome, to whom are beholden for this 
Objection againſt the Word of God, and 
who are ready upon all occaſions to quarrel 
with it ; Yet they do not deny, but the Scri- 
ptures are pan, as to Precepts of Life and 
Practice ; but as to matters of Faith, they 
pretend its defection in, as if God had not 
iatended to reveal, but conceal his Mind in 
theſe things; Indeed they have fome rea- 
ſon to pretend this, conſidering, how hard 
it is to find ſeveral of their Doctrines in the 
Scripture z but as to the moral Precepts of 
a good Life, they all grant, that they are 
clearly delivered im the holy Scripture ; fo 
that this Objection about the obſcurity 
thereof doth not he againſt what I have 
been ſpeaking. 

THEKREEORE ſeeing Moral Virtzes 
may be plainly underſtood by Natural In- 
ftind, Natural Reaſon, the conſent of Man- 
kind, and outward Revelation, we muſt in 
the next place ſee, how ealie and pleaſant 
they are to be practifed. 

Firſt, THEY are cafie, becauſe we are 
aſſiſted in the praQtice of them by the Holy 
Spirit of God, agaiaſt all difficulties what- 
loever. 

Secondly, THEY are both eafie and plea- 
lant, becauſe they are profitable for all 


things, 


— 
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hat thiogs, improve our Underſtandiogs, and 


bring peace to our Minds. . 

Fok our Chriſtian Race is a Warfare, 
and we bave many Conquelts to make ©0- 
ver the corruptions of our Natures, the in- 
fluences of Senſe, and the diſorders of Paſ- 

whr'r 1 fGonz Theſe are the rubs in our way, which 

euleses of make a virtuous courſe fo difficult at firſt ; 

S_—_ becauſe to caſt off old Habits of Vice and 

+ oh Folly, to which they have been lang accu- 
ſtomed, is That, at which mea are general- 
ly galled: For a State of Vice and of Virtue 
are not like two Ways, that are juſt parted 
by a line, fo as that a Man may ſtep out of 
the one full into the other, when and how 
he pleaſes; but they are like two Ways, 
that lead to two very diſtant places, one 
where Happineſs is, the other, where De> 
ſtruction ; fo that they are as far ſeparated, 
as Heaven and Hell are: For the farther a 
Man hath travelled in the ways of Vice, he 
is at the greater diſtance from thoſe of Fir- 
txe; {o that it requires time and much ſtri- 
ving too, to rom the one to the other z 
it being a long and ſevere Conflict to ma- 
ſter Habits; the Temptations of the 
World and of the Fleſh will rally and make 
__ again, after they have been beaten 
© 
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NoTWITHSTANDING theſe Difficul- 

ties the ſceds of Virtwe under the Inflliences 
and Care of the Divine Spirit will get the 
better, and grow up to ſuch a ſtrength, as 
will conquer them : Ir is indeed a very un- 
pleaſant bghe for a vicious Perſon to look 
into' himſelf, or to conſider on his bad cour- 
ſes 3 therefore he labours all he can to ſtifle 

BE his Reaſon, that he may not think,what will ——_ 

| Þ bethe ad ifuesof an ungodly Life > Hence [7 ® 
it is, that all Men find ſome bitterneſs in pesve 
caſting off their Luſts, according to the/#% 
progreſs they have made in Vice : For if we * * 
intend to lead a vertuous Life, we muſt 
conſider, that many Virtues are to be pra- 
Qiſed, before the contrary Vices will be 
ſubdued; We have many irregular Paffions 
to bring into order, and muſt root out all 

| & the power of evil Cuſtoms z We have a 

; & Body of fin to put off, which clings cloſe 

 B tous, and are bound to cleanſe our ſelves 
from all filthineſs both of Fleſh and Spirit, 

. & andto perfed# holineſs in the fear of z to 

, I} <ncreale and improve our Virtues; that is, 
add to owr Faith Knowledg, Temperance, 
Patience, brotherly Kindneſs, and Charity ; 

» | fo abound in all the fruits of Righteouſneſs, 

|; BY which are by Jeſws Chriſt to the praiſe and 
glory of God. 
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A good 
courſe of 
Lyfe 11 ab 
PI): WN- 
der theme 
fluence of 
God's Spi- 
me. 


fore one of the greateſt diſcouragements 


TH41s Change cannot be wrought with- 
out ſome trouble 5 this New-birth cannot 
be brought about without ſome bitter 
Pangs; a thorow Reformation of Man- 
ners being a work, that requires much 
time, deliberation, and labour to effect it : 
However we ſhould not be diſcouraged 
For ſo ſoon as we have begun a good courſe 
of Life, we are in ſuch-a way, as God will 
help us inz and if we purfue our advan- 
tages, we ſhall every day gain ground, and 
the work will grow calter upon our hands; 
and though we may be a little diſheartned 
at firſt at the hardſhips of Virtze,yet after a 
little while we ſhall be enableq, to run the 
way of God's Commandments with plea» 
ſure. 

FoR nothing is more hurtful to a vir- 
tuous and holy Life, than to believe that 
God requires thoſe things of us, that He 
hath not given us ſtrength to perform z 
whereas God takes delight in beſtowing 
the gifts of his Spirit upon us ; nothing be- 
ing more pleaſing to him,than that we ſhould 
partake of his Divine Nature, and be made 
Holy, as he is holy; that we ſhould be 
brought back to that State, wherein we were 
when we came out of his hands : There- 


9 
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to a virtuous Life is a falfe and unworthy 

repreſentation of God, as if the greateſt part 7 #* 

of the World were really deſtitute of any Neton of 

ability to do thoſe things which his Goſpel 2%," 

requires, and yer ſhould be condemned for courage- 

not doing them, Theſe are hard things to #2 4 

be fa the beſt Being in the World; of Life. # 

one, we believe to have infinitely 

more goodneſs in him, than is among all 

the, Sons of men: So that S. James r. 5. 

fays, X | any Man lack wiſdom, let him ask 

it of God, who giveth liberally aud upraid- 1 

eth not ; By which Wiſdom are meant all 

the Fruits of the Spirit; for ſo $.Jazes hath 

deſcribed it ; that ir is firſt pure, then peace- 

able, gentle, caſie to be entreated, full of 

mercy and good works: Indeed when we 

think of our own weakneſs, the corruptions 

of our Natures, the ſtrength of our Luſts, 

and the malice of our Spiritual Adverfa- 

fiesz we are apt to deſpond, like the Chil- 

dren of Iſrael, when they heard of the 

Sons of Anak in their paſlage to the Holy 

Land; But if we would look beyond our 

ſelves and our Enemies, as Caleb and Joſhus 

did, to the power of the Lprd ; we ſhould, 

as the Apoſtle faith, of weakneſs become 

ftrong, and put to flight the Armies of the 

Aliens, For we read 2 Kings 16.13. of 
El:ha's 
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Eliſha's Servant, that he came to his Maſter 
in great perplexity of mind, and faid unto 
him , alas, , what ſhall we do? Be- 
bold an Hoſt hath encompaſſed the City both 
with Horſes and Chariots ; But when he had 
opened the Eyes of the young Man, he be- 
held the Mountains full of Ho Cha- 
riots of Fire about Eliſha ; if our 
Eyes were opened to view the ſecret Aids, 
that are ready to join us in the courſe of 
Virtze, our Fears would ſoon vaniſh, and 
we ſhould take courage againſt all the E- 
nemies, that do allault us, not only fleſh 
and blood, but Principalities and Powers, 
and ſpiritual wickedneſts in high places. For 
_ Caith our Saviour, S. Lake 19. 26. To every 
one that hath, ſhall be given, and from him, 
that hath not, ſhall be taken away 7 hat, which 
He bath: which was a proverbial Spee 
among the Jews, and fignifies thus much, 
that, He who improves the Grace of God, 
ſhall have more, and from him, who makes 
no uſe of it, ſhall be taken away LE. 
which he hath made no improvement of : For 
no Man, who enjoys the Goſpel, is deſtitute 
The Goſpet of ſufficient rficans of Salvation, if he be 
45:42 not ſome way or other wanting to himſelf: 
ent means TO What end elſe do we perſuade Men to 
An ſubmit ro the Terms of it ; ro repent and 


believe 
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believez to deny nngodlineſs wy 


Laſts ; When we know,they have no power 
to do," what we exhort them to, and God 
hath reſolved to withdraw from them that 
Grace, which is neceflary for theſe 

ſes : For if a Man thought, that God gives 
that Grace, whereby we may be ſaved only 
to a few, and that he always works upon 
thoſe, to whom he gives it, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as they cannot refilt ; Why then ſhould 
we do any thing in Religion ; becauſe un- 
leſs we be of the number of thoſe whom 
God hath decreed to work cffetually upon, 
we can donothing towards the getting Sal- 
vation ; and if we be of that number, we 
need do nothing at all ; for it will certai 
prevail, oppoſe it what we can; Nay, if 
God doth not afford ſufficient Grace to e- 
very man, whereby be may lead a virtuous 
Life ; how ſhall He govern the World 2 how 
ſhall men be condemned for not doing their 
Duty ; in particular for not believing and 
repenting, when without God's Grace it 
was impoſſible to do either. 

Bu T we profeſs to believe', that the 
Jadg of all the World will doright, and if 
we do this, we muſt underſtand, that there 
will be nothing in God's proceedings at the 
day of Judgment, that will 3" 

G 
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ed unjuſt by the Sons of Men; for it is im- 
pollible, that we ſhould conceive any other 
Notion of Juſtice in God, than what is 
owned for juſt among Men; were it other- 
wiſe, God would not appeal to Men con- 
cerning the Equality of his Ways ;z for if 
the ſame Notion of Juſtice benot in God, 
as is in Men; we know not what it is, that 
is juſt in God,neither can we judg concern- 
cerning the Equality or the Juſtice of his 
Proceedings : upon this account it is grant- 
ed, that the Heathen to whom the Goſpel 
of Chrilt never came, ſhall not be condemn» 
ed for their unbeliefy, it being unjuſt to 
condemn men for not believing that, which 
was never propoted to them for their Faith; 
this would be, to oblige men to things, that 
are impoſhible, which no Law nor Equity 
can do : But far be it from'us to entertain 
any thoughts unworthy of God, or to fay 
that of the beſt Being, which we would ac- 
count a reproach to our ſelves: Since then 
the Grace of God hath brought Salvation 
to us, it is our own fault, if we fall ſhore 
of it, and our own Conſciences wlll accuſe 
us as unworthy of. Eternal Life, becauſe 
God hath done his part, if we be negligent 
in doing ours: For the Scriptzre attributes 
to w That, which God does, and bids ws do 

Tha, 
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That, which God did with us, and That, 
which we do, is attributed to God, and That, 
which God does by us, is «ſcribed both to God 
and usz we work, and God works, by whom 
CE ov hen ad einng 
r es are hor, very long, 
and intricate mekerys theſe things rag I 
think, a right ſtating the matter, would ex- 
inguiſh chem from being in the World. 

1iNCE that Grace, which is neceſſary Grace ne- 

w reten, is afforded us, we en — 

t dif ent, Hut have all the ;, ,#-4. 

reaſon in the World to ſet our hands to -4 4 

this Work, and to be doing our Duty, be- 
cauſe the Lord is with us; and he hath faid, 
we ſhall not be tempted above what we are 
able to bear : we ſhall have ſuch an inward 
the Spirit of God, as is neceſ- 


a | 
fary to ref&e and help the weakneſs of * rebtec, 


our Natures, and that impotency, which 
Men generally contratt by vicious Habits ; 
and this Grace of God goes along with the 
external Revelation of the Goſpel, and ac- 
companies all thoſe, who by their wilful 
reſiſting and oppoſing it, have not pro- 
voked God to withdraw it from them ; and 
then we make uſe of this Grace, when we 
are careful to enquire ihto this Revelation, 
and do what we can to att accordingly. 


C c And 
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And as. our Minds are enhightned by it, 

ſo our Wills and Aﬀettions are warmed to 

a complyance therewith z we ſhall find a 

gentle heat in our Hearts, inclining us to 

a ready Obedience to the Precepts of Gods 

Word, and to live in all Godlineſs, as «t 
requires; for when a Man is diſpoſed tothe 
Praftice of Virtue, he hath juſt reaſon to 
conclude, that the Spirit of God is at Work 

upon him: Therefore we ought to go on 

in a good courſe of Life, becauſe our work 

will be eaſier to us, the difficulties of Reli- 

gion will {till grow leſs, becauſe our ſtrength 

will cncreaſe, and God hath promiſed to 

The pra. give greater degrees of aſliſtance to them, 
ice of who uſe, what He hath already beſtowed. 
pral Secondly, THE Praftice of Moral. Vir- 
both caſe ues is both calie and pleaſant, becauſe 
«nd plea- they are profitable for all things, improve 
— Underſtandings and bring Peace to our 
Minds : Now Profit and Advantage have 

a ſtronger influence upon the affeRions of 
Mankind, than any thing elſe; if then we 

can reconcile Virtue with the Intereſts nnd 

Profits of Men, they maybe perſwaded to 
embrace a virtuous Courſe of Lite 5 which 

doth much conduce- to our Health, not 

only in a Spiritzal, but Natural Senſe, becaule 

vicious Courſes in the Nature and Tendency 

of them, do deſtroy the Conſtitution of 

our 
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our Bodies: But Religion doth oblige us 
to the exerciſe of ſuch particular Virtues, 
as do as naturally tend to our Welfare and 
Long-Late; tor Diſcaſes are prevented by 
living abſtemioutly, and the firm Eſtate of 
the Body depends upon Chaſtity z the quiet 
both of Mind and Body too, upon the 
moderation of our Paſlions 3 whereas the 
Luſtful,waſte and conſume away, becauſe 
they follow Z/arlots, till a Dart ſtrikes 
through their Livers z Now the great tri- 
umph of Senſuality is, where the Ear is 
fed with Muſick, the Eye with Beauty, the 
Smell with Perfumes, the Taſte with Ban- 
quetsz what a Tumult do theſe various Ob. 
zeQts raiſe within Men! What Feavers do they 

indle intheirBlood,by their deliciousMeats, 
as well as by Wines and Strong Drinks ! 

Bur Virtue doth not only eſtabliſh Mens 
Health, but increaſes their Eſtates alſo; 
therefore the Wiſe-man hath placed in her re + 
left Hand Riches 3 which is brought ro/©/*<: 
paſs by charging Men to be Faithful and a4 «y- 
True, diligent and induſtrious in their mens aw 
Callings:}For as Study and Experience give * ©" 
more force to the Soul, than any diſpoſi- 
tion whatever of the Body; fo Induſtry 
and Intention of Mind apon Buſineſs, will 
ſuſtain a Man in every Eſtate, hath an in+ 

Cc 2 fluence 
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fluence upon his whole Life and Attions; 
'tis true, very good Men may not arrive at 
much Plenty, yet their Vertue makes a com- 
penſation in this Cale, by making them con- 
rented with that competent Allowance which 
God ſhall allot chem ; for to a Man that is 
ſatisfied, Riches and Abundance are needleſs 
and ſuperfluous. 
Vertue Now Vertue doth not only oncrgaſe our 
ovens Eſtares, bur it is 2 great advantage to our 
ein © Reputation in the World for prudent and 
ſubſtancial Piety is ot high price ro all, whoſe 
Judgments are valuable ; when it is accom- 
panicd with ferious Devotion to God, and 
real Effects of Charity before Men, it is ho- 
nored the worſt fort of Mankind : 
every one ore that is not forſaken of 
common Senſe, muſt rake pleafurc in Ver- 
ruc, when he ſecs his Attions are confor- 
med to the Sentiments of all good and wor- 
- thy Perſons, He is above the Tongues of 
evil Men, and their Raillery will be in vain 
ſpent upon him, when every ACtion he does 
in che courſe of Verrue, will neceſſarily in- 
rroduce him into the good Opinion of the 
v.11, Beſt part of the World. 
maker MORE than this, Vertuc doth nor only 
Relari- bring us a good Name, but above all things 
ous =*% ir doth conduce to the Happincls of our Re- 
bappy. lations 
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lations and Fricnds ; the goodneſs of God 

ing ſo diffuſive, as to ſcatter his 5 
round about the Habitation of the Juſt : for 
Vertue tends to this from the Nature of the 
thing ir ſelf, becauſe it lays che ſtricteſt Ob- 
ligations upon Men to provide for their 
Families; which whoſoever negletts, he is 
reckoned worſe than an Heathen or Infidel : 
beſides, ir is many times fcen, that the Po- 
ſerity of ſuch as have given Teſtimony of 
their Goodneſs, Charity, and Kindneſs to- 
wards Men; of Picty and Devotion towards 
God, that their Relations have met with un- 
expetted Kindneſlcs from othars upon their 
account, and for their fakes have been eſpe- 
cially cared and provided for. 

THus Verrtue is profitable for eur Zcalth, 
for our Eftates, for our Honor, and for our 
Relations : it doth likewiſe zzxprove our Un- 
derſtandings, and bring Peace to our Minds. 

x. IT makes us better acquainted with rhe ere 

Intereſts of our Souls, and it doth al- 7" 

ſer us ar liberty from the Dominion of our 4:r/t and 
Viees and Paſſions, and teaches us to uſe "2s 
much Conkideration and weighing of Things; 
for that a Man may be vertuous, it is not 
ſufficient, that he do vertuous Attions our 
of good Nature, Intereſt, or Paſſion, bur 
he muſt do them diſcreetly and for good 

Cc 3 ends, 
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ends, by deliberation and choice z tor it hath 
becn rhe Obſervation of all knowing Per- 
ſons, and they have delivercd it for a certain 
Rule, as hath alſo the holy Spirit and Wil- 
dom of God himſelf, That wertuow courſes 
only together with God's Grace obtained by 
Prayer, are capable to make a man wiſe, that 
is, to direlt his ations in ſuch a manner, as he 
ſhall not need to repent of them: Now an 
evil man ſeeks occaſions to gratific his Hu- 
mor, and at beſt thinks to ſtop at the-Con- 
fines betwixt Paſſion and Vice; but a wile 
Man avoids the occaſions of Vice, which be 
looks upon as a diſeaſe of the Soul, con- 
trary to the natural and duc Conſtitution of 
it, and ſubverting its true Tone and Diſpoft- 
tion. And that every Vice in particular is 
contrary to Prudence, appearsz becauſe Co- 
vetouſncls inſtead of Wiſdom, introduceth 
Craft, Subtilty, and Deccirfulneſs ; Pride 
breeds Confidence of a Mans felt, and Con- 
rempr of others Advice ; Luſt is the Morher 
of Negligence and Inconſtancy, and at length 
of that - bliadnels of Underſtanding which 
renders Men uncapable of underſtanding 
ſuch things eſpecially as concern their Souls ; 
but even ſuch alſo as arc advantageous to 
their temporal Welfare. Beſides, Vertue 
doth moſt notoriouſly improve our Undec- 

ſtandings 
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ſtandings by delivering us from the power 
ot all Paſſions whatſoever ; which is done 
by regulating the Imagination, whence they 
aroſe ; that 1s, by ſubyetting it co Reaſon, 
that it may not without Conſultation tollow 
the Suggeſtions of Senſe, and unruly Motions 
f Appetite ; theſe being the Clouds thar 
arken the Mind by a kind of Phyfical and 
Natural Influence : For as Intemperance and 
Exceſs do embaſe and clog our Minds, and 
glue them ro the World, ſo they indiſpoſe 
them for all the Operations of the Spirit ; 
Malice, Wrath, and Envy, fill us with Pre- 
judice and falle Apprehenſions of things; fo 
that Mens Spirits under theſe Diſtempers 
are not pure, nor fine enough for their Rea» 
ſon ; for as Clearneſs diſpoſeth the bodily Eye 
for a better and quicker fight of material 
Obyets ; ſo the Purity of our Souls, that is, 
freedom from Luſt and Paſlion, fic us for 
Ads of Reaſon and Underſtanding. Now 
Vertue doth refine and purific our Minds, 
by ſtifling the tumes and ſteams of every 
Vice and Pallion, and the marc a Man's 
Mind is cleanſed from theſe Filchineſles, the 
more noble will ic be in all its Operations 3 
the more a Man is free from Paſlion, his Ap- 
prehenſion of Things will be more diſtinct 
and ynprejudiced 3 and conſequently \his 
Cc 4 Jug: 
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Judgment will be more ſteddy and berrer 
lertled ; for freedom from doth noe 
only fignific that a Man is wiſe, bur really 

contributes to the making of him ſuch. 
Fereve Secondly, VEA TUE tends to the Peace 
F-9.of our Minds ; therefore the Wiſe man de- 
of wr clares, that her ways arc ways of Pleaſant- 
Mn: nels, and all her Paths are ; which 
Peace and Plcaſure are brought to us by Ver- 

ruc two Ways: 

Firſt, IN that it allays thoſe Storms of 
Paſſion which ruffle and diſcompoſe the 
Mind ; for it we lay the Soul with its 
Opcrations, we ſhall find, that Paſſions re- 
gulatcd by Reaſon or God's Spirir, are pro- 
perly Yertzes, and when they are not fo re- 
gulated, they become Vices. Now Malice, 
Hatred, Revenge, lil-will, Wrath, _—_— 
ence, arc fretting Paſſions, and rob us of our 
Peace: they admit no Counſel, bur are full 
ot Tumulc and Confuſion : it is not in the 
power of Reaſon to rule abſolutely over theſe 
uncoward Afﬀettions; but becaulc Reaſon is 
ſometimes mificd, or obſtinately miſtaken, 
Almighty God has given us his holy Relt- 
gion and his Spirit ro govern Reaſon alſo, 
and render every Thought obedient to Faith, 
So that in Religion lies the univerſal and 
never failing Remedy of all the Evils of = 
youl, 
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Soul, and an infallible Cure of thoſe Paſſi- 
ons, that lye croſs ro our Minds ; which like 
ſmall Particles, chat have ru and ſharp 
Angles, do continually and grate up- 
on us: but he thar is tree from the Tumules 
of theſe Paſſions, finds nothing bur Sweer. 
neſs and Contentment ; the moderation 
whereof ought to be the chiet aim of every 
one who deſires to be wile or to be quiet. 
Sccondly, Vsk Tus frees us from the 


Vertue 


anxiouſneſs of Guilt and the fears of divine /7e- ws 


Wrath, whereby ir doth much promote our 
real Peace and Pleaſure ; for what can be 
ſuppoſed ro be more tormenting than the 
quaniy the Secldafien wok © 0s gran 
y the Satisfaction mu as 

Ne Dod is reconciled to a Man nadiiads 
his Friend : What Comfort and Joy doth a 
vertuous Pcrſon perceive in the fenſe of his 
Love, in the ſerious Reflections on a well- 
ſpene Life, in the Conſcience of having a&t- 
cd uprightly in the chick bufines of Life ! 
what ure doth ſuch a Man take in his 
Service! what Peace in working Righteoul- 
neſs! what Exulration and Triumph ia the 
aſſured Hope and Expettation of -furure 
Glory ! 

As there are pure and refined Joys, ſweet 
and unmingled Delights in rhe ways of Ver- 


rue ; 


om 
guale and 


the fears 
of drovine 
Wrath. 
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ruc; ſo on the contrary, the chict part of the 
Miſery of ungodly Men is this, that they 
are of a Temper which is naturally a diſquiet 
to it ſelf; and here the foundation of Hell 
is laid in the evil frame and diſpoſition of 
their own Spirits; when Men arc not cir- 
cumſpe&t in their Converſation, and y 
careful ro walk in the ways of Godlineſs 
eſpecially when the Confines of Vertue and 
Vice are ſo cloſe, and the exatt Limits and 
Boundaries arc fo difficultly fixed : Until 
this raſh and inconſiderate running into Vice 
be cured, which only can be done by the 
ice of Virtue, it is as impoſlible that 
a Man ſhould be happy or pleaſed, as for a 
ſick Man to find caſe by removing from 
one Bed to another, becauſe the Di 
is lodged within his Breaſt; all the Diloe- 
ders of which muſt be quietcd before we 
can be happy, for Happineſs muſt be in our 
Hearts, and it muſt ſpring out of our own 
boſoms, and from thence, thro the camſor- 
table influence of God's Holy Spirit, muſt 
all our Peace and Pleaſure flow. Where. 
fore I cannot conclude this whole Diſcourſe 
with a better or more perſuaſive Exhorta- 
rion, than that which S. Pau/ makes uſe of 
ro the Philippians, Phil. iv. 8. Finally Bre. 
thren, whatſoever is right, fincere, and true ; 
what. 
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whatſoever is comely, grave, and venerable ; 
whatſoever is fair, juſt, aud equal ; whatſo- 
ever is ſacred, pure, and holys whatſcever u 
generous, noble, and lovely ; whatſoever is of 
_ eredit , walue, and eſteem; if there be any 
Vertue, if there be any Praiſe, think of theſe 
things. 

FOR theſe things the Lord will have us God; 
to do, and his Wil muſt be the Rule of all "ge muſt 
our Adtions z whoſe Laws are like himſelt $"< 
juſt and boly, purcand undefiled, unchange- ow A425. 
able and everlaſting 3 firred to the firſt Age ** 
of the World and to the laſt; to the wileſt, 
and to the ſimpleſt; ro the times of Peace 
and of War, eſtabliſhed againſt all alterati- 
ons and occurrences whatloever : for there 
isno time ih which a Man may not be ju 
and boueſt, merciful and compaſſionate, hum- 
ble and fincere : a Converſation thus tem- 
pered we ought to continue and carry alon 
through honor and diſhonor , through alf 
the terrors which evil Men or Devils can 
place in our way: and if we conſider the 
Nature and Reaſon of Things, Virtue on- 
ly doth qualifie and diſpoſe us for the 
injoyment of God;z becauſe it quiers the CREE 
Mind, reCtifies all irs Faculties, governs ,,.1;/ us 
the Aﬀec&tions, cleanſes the whole Soul from jor the en 


all ſin and pollution : whereas it it were pob ated 
ble 
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ſible for a wicked Man to be admitted into 
the preſence of God or a local Heaven, to 
ſce all the glories and delights of that Place 
and State, all this would fignific no more to 
make him happy and contented, than 

of Gold, and Conſorts of Muſick, a well 
ſpread Table, or a rich Bed can bring any 
relicf ro a Man in the Paroxiſm of a Feyer, 
or in a ſharp fit of the Stonez the Reaſon 
is, becauſe the Man's Spirit will ſtill be out 
of order, till he be put into a right Frame by 
Virtue and Godlineſs. 

"Tis true, all Men naterally defire caſe 
and happineſs, becauſe all Natures would 
fain be plcaled and contented ; but they 
hunt aftcr it, where it is not to be found : 


9:17] Men lay, loe here is happineſs, and loe there, 
Happineſi.in a bigh Place, in a great Eſtate, or in 


earthly Delights ; but believe them nor, they 
arc all ſhadows, when you come to embrace 
them ; therefore your Happineſs muſt be 
nearer and more intimate to your Minds, 
than any thing this World can afford: for 
thoſe who look after the  Pomps of this 
World, grow vain and inconſtant, lazy and 
negligent : thoſe who cover the of 
the People, arc often diſappointed of the 
felicity they hoped for, becauſe the People 
guide not themſelyes &y Reaſon, but Coane 
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ing the Precepts of Virtue; becauſe they arc 
upon all accounts for our advantage, and 
are founded upon the Intereſts of Mankind ; 
ſo thar if it were not, that the God of this 
World did blind Mens Eyes, and abuſe their 
Underſtandings from diſcerning their true 


Iacereſt; ir were impoſlible ſo long as Men 
love themſelves, have a defire of their 
own Happineſs, bur they ſhould be w1rraou : 


| _— promiſeth to make Men y for If men 
| upon condition that hw 0 do /ugke 
choſe things char will make them happy and 1,1... 
caſie in this World : conſidering our in- they muſt 
finice obli to God, the unqueſtionable &* #**: 
_ Title he hath co us, and his So- 
Authority over us, he might have 
Laws, and have given us ſuch Sta- 
utes, as were not ſo good for us; bur fo 
gracious a Maſter hath he been, as co link 
rogether our Duty and our Intereſt, and 
ro make thoſe things inſtances of our 
Obedience, which are Natura/ mcans and 
Canſes of our Happineſs. 
IT hath been ls ntly obſerved, that Py- 

thagoras his Learning ended in a few Muſical 
jingles ; Thales his Wiſdom in ſome uncer- 

rain 
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tain Aſtronomical fanfies z Heraclitus his 
Contemplations concluded in Solitude and 
weeping 3 Socrates his Renowned Philoſo- 
phy led him co the prattice of unnatural 
Luſt 3 Diogenes his ſharpneſs of Wit, to uſe 
his body to endure all manner of naſtinefs 
and coarſe Labour 3 Epicarus his Inventions 
and Diſcourſes, of which he boaſts ſo much, 
ſet him down contented with any kind of 
pleaſure. The ſame thing may be ſaid of the 
Stoicks and Peripateticks, 

We muſt therefore be much out of the 
way, if we ſcarch tor Happineſs in their 
Leſſons, and neglett our moſt Holy Religi- 

py on 3 which whoſoever does, he will unſetrle 
et fun. the ſtrongeſt Foundation of our hopes, he 
dation of will make a terrible confuſion in all the Ot- 
eur Hopes. fices and Opinions of Men ; he will deſtroy 
the moſt prevailing Argament to Virtue; he 
will remove all human Actions from their 
firmeſt Centre 3 he will deprive himſelf of 
the prerogative of his immortal Soul, and 
will have the fame ſucceſs, that the ancient 
Fables make thoſe to have had, who con- 
tended with their Gods, of whom they re- 
port, that many were immediately curned 
into Beaſts, Whercas it we were to contrive 
a way to make our ſe/ves happy, we ſhould 
pitch upon juſt ſuch Lairs as thoſe of Chri- 
ſtianiry 
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ſtianity are ; they are ſo agreeable to the The Laws 
Frame of our Natures and Underſtandings ; 7 ©" 
they require of us fo Rational and Spiritual ——_ 
a ſervice of God ; they oblige us to perform 9 the 
Duries ſo plainly neceſſary and beneficial g_—- 
us ; the harſheſt and moſt difficulr Precepts eures. 
thereof tending upon one account or other 
ro our manifeſt advantage; it being very 
reaſonable for a Man to be forry for whar 
he hath done amiſs, and to amend his Life 
for the tuture ; ro mortific Luſts and Paſii- 
ons, which are ſo diſorderly and troubleſom 
to the Mind ; to bring down every proud 
Thought, which fills a Man with infolence 
and contempt of others; to be patient in 
the meancſt Condition, which will prevent 
thoſe anxictics that come from the contrary 
Paſſions ; to love Enemies, and forgive Inju- 
ries ; Which removes the perperual tor- 
ments of a malicious and revengeful Spiric. 

Fok a Man is accompliſhed by two 
things : 

Firſt, By his being enlightened in his in- 
telleftual Faculties, which is the perfection 
of his Underſtanding. 

Secondly, By his being well directed in 
his Morals, to refuſe evil and to do good, 
wherein conſiſts the goodnets of his Mind. 


Now 
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Now the Dodtrine of our Bleſſed Savi- 
our tends to purge out of the Mind all vici- 
ous and depraved AfﬀeCtions, and to ſow 
therein the Seeds of Grace and Virtue; for 
his whole Sermon on the Mount trends to im- 
plant in us a pure Heart, a right Mind, clean 
Aﬀetions, an obedient Will, and a ſound 
Underſtanding : for the effeQing of which, 
obſerve the admirable contrivance of the 
Divine Wiſdom, after Mankind was broken 
and loſt by the fall of ove, that another 
ſhould be raifed out of his Roor, who ſhould 
farisfic the offended God ; ſhould beger a 
new Generation of Men our of the old Stock, 
and adyance the new Nature to a higher de- 
gree of Holineſs than before : for fin is the 
greateſt pollution, exorbitance, and degenera- 


Sin i: the cy of an intelligent Agent; it is than 


greateſt 


degener- 


cy of an 
antclite 


gene Be- 
ang. 


rotrenneſs and corruption in natural things ; 
for theſe aft according to the courſe of their 
own Natures : but we, as weare intelligent 
Beings, are under the obligation of a Rule, 
and to vary from that Law is a viotent and 
and monſtrous thing; for all the departures 
from right Reaſon in Underftanding Beings 
are privatively Evily, and therefore moſt 
highly diſpleaſing unto God ; becauſe all 
iniquity and fin is a contradiQion to the un- 
changeable Laws of Goodneſs and m_ 
whic 
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which is the Law of Heaven, from which 
God in the fulneſs of his Liberty, and the 
greatneſs of his Power doth never depart : 
therefore we may ſay thar all Vice doth of 
ter violence to the Principles of God's Crea- 
tion; and that which is «mnatural in the in- 
terior World, is nothing ſo horrid as that 
Which is irrational in the ſuperiour : Now 
ſee what the conſequence 1s of unnatural 
things in the lower World. Should the Sun 
leave its Courle, and inſtead of being the 
Fountain of Light, ſhould fend forth nothing 
bur ſtench and darkneſs; how prodigious, 
and how terrible would this be! Yet who- 
ſoever ads againſt che Divine Will, and the 
Dictates of right Reaſon, dotha thing more 
frightful than all this, more violent and 
nora than if the Fire ſhould ceaſe ro 
| burn, or the Courſe of Nature ſhould fail. 
Bur our Saviour both by his Precepts, and Our Sev 
by his Example, hath caught us to att ac 
cording to the Reaſon of things; ſo that we a accor- 
muſt love that which is Equal and Right, ©i"2 7 
that which is true and good in its own; 4 
Nature, that which is juſt and fit according hinge, 
to the Mind and Will of God : thele arc 
ſuch certain Laws and Principles oft Action, 
that it is not in the power of Menor Angels 
| rocontrol any ot them : and if we vary trom 
D d them, , 
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them, we expoſe our ſelves ro endleſs mile- 
ry, we ſpoil our Natures, and the beſt Prin- 
ciples thereot; which are recovered by 
Chriſt Jeſus his being Saniification ro us ; 
which clcanſes us from all filrhincls, and 
ſers the diſpoſitions of our Minds right : 
the Principles of whoſe Religion do not 
appear, as Spelis and Charms, but they ope- 
rate by the 11!/umination of the Mind and 
Underlitancing ; tor in the mtcileitnal World 
the Principles of Knowledge and Under- 
ſtanding arc every way as vigorous, as the 
propertics and qualitics in Nature are, only 
theſe Att by the way of Reaſon and infer- 
mation of the Mind : for in all the Virtues 
that are charged upon us by our Saviour, 
there is an agreeableneſs ro the innate Noti- 
ons of our Minds and Conſciences; they do 
all accord with the natural Conceptions 
we have of what is juſt and ft to be done: 
therefore all his Commandmcnts arc the re- 
ſolutions of true Reaſon, and when once they 
are received into the Temper and Conflitu- 
tion of our Souls, they will make us to be 
of the ſame Mind as he was, that is, truly 
Wiſe, Holy, and Good : for his Dotrine and 
his Example arc Arguments of Reaſon, lut- 
ficient to make us wiſe, to dcliver us trom 
the power and habits of Vice, and torcicue 

us 
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us from the Uſurpations of the S cute 
Now theſe are as true Principles © FAttion 
upon an intelhigent Being, as avy nacural 
Qualinies are in inferiour Nature z and they 
will produce Invifible, but vital and Spi- 
ritual effefts with a power much above 
what matwral Acents can cxert; for as 
he, who gives himſelt up to Wicked- 
neſs, will never want a Superiour Agent 
to carry him on, and make him more vil- 
lanous and wretched; ſo on the contrary 
whoſoever watches over himſclf, and em- 
ploys his faculties ro the doing of good, 
ſhall ever have the afliſtance of the Divine 
Spirit to help him ; and indeed the Chri- 
ſtan Religion doth, that, which is ſolid and 
ſubſtantial, permanent and laſting, if ut do 
not obtain this effet in us, of Reconcil- 
ing our Minds and Diſpofittons to the 
Mind and Will of God; and when the 
fame Mind is in ws, which was in Chriſt 
Jeſus, of what ſtrong and firm a temper 
will our Hearts be made ! What courage 
ſhall we have, even when few comforters, 
ſcarce any, but Enemies are near us ! Good- 
ntleneſs, patience, which are the 
Mind of Chriſt, by all tre Philoſophy, are 
eſteemed to proceed from vhe grearcit 
ſtrergth of Nature ; by all trae Chriſtianity, 
Dd : from 
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from the higheſt Degree of Grace: Nay 
when we have the ſame Mind with him, 
what Brayery of Spirit will the World 
diſcern to be in us ! We ſhall not then be 
afraid of the moſt exaft and ſevere ob- 
{ervations of what we do; nothing will 
appear in our Diſcourſes bur T5«th and 
Sincerity ; nothing in our Lives, but Fo- 
ejty and Plain-dealing : in all our private 
Actions will be ſeen the moſt unatfedted 
modeſty, in all our publick, a good Con- 
{cence and a love of Virtue. 

A pyre Mind thus cſtabliſhed and firm- 
ly rooted in us, will never be diſcompoſed 
ror ſhaken by ungovernable Paftions 3 we 
ſhall feel the comforts of the Evangelical 
Dc@rio z3 our lives will ſhew the excellen- 
cies of it : May weall therefore endeavour 
to expreſs our AﬀeCtions to our Saviour, 
by living comformable to the moſt perfect 
Example of Virtue and Piety : for from 
his Example we fetch the molt uſcful In- 
{tructions, how ro ſubmit to the hardelt con- 
ditions of Life,to endure mildly the rigours of 
the worſt State, to Pardon and bear the At- 
fronts of Enemies 5 in the various Turns 
of the World always % practiſe Righteouſ- 
meſs and Mercy, Meeknejs and [ ong-ſuffer- 
ing : To implore Gods help by ns 

edg- 
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ledging our Obligations to Him for all, 
that we have, and do enjoy; to moderate 
our appetites and defires in reference to 
the pleaſures of chis World, and to uſe them 
according to Reaſon and Nature; to b: 
True and Faithſul, Juſt and Righteons in all 
our Attions; to be kind and merciful, ready 
to do good to all, and to relieve them, that 
are in want; to be ſatisfied in every con. 
dition, whether it be high or low; to be 
meek and gentle, becauſe the Meek Man, 
hath always the Government of his Mind 
and is never diſturbed by Paſſion ; to be 
tender Hearted and Pityful, becauſe cru- 
elty and oppreſſion are an offence to God 
and a provocation to Men; to refign our 
ſelves up to the direQion of God's Provi- 
dence, that Governs the World, leaving all 
Hues and future Succelles, to the Wiſe De- 
termination of the Divine Will : To hold 
to the Prattice of Trath, b-cauſe a Man's 
Heart will never miſgive him in her ways; 
not to difſernble, but to deal openly with 
Mankind, becauſe this behaviour will make 
our paſſage ealie through the World ; « © 
ſhall have none to oppoſe, rone to do us 
harm; to be humble and ſober in the judg- 
ment we make of our ſ<lves, becauſe Selt- 
confidence and Self-Conceit render Men 

Dd 3 Fools z 
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Fools ; to be Peace-makers and compoſe Dit- 
ferences; to endure Wrongs paticntly, to 
forbear Revenge, and to love our Enemies, 
becauſe God does fo in Nature, while he 
cauſes the Sun to riſe upon Good and Bad ; 
to paſs charitable Judgments upon others, 
becauſe this is the way to make an Enemy 
a Friend ; to give real demonſtrations of our 
Integrity and Goodneſs by the truits of it, 
becauſe Men yn Religion who profeſs 
it, and do not guide their Actions accor- 
ding to its DoQrines; to ſubmit our Senſes, 
and inferiour AfﬀcQions to the Diftates of 
ſober Reaſon and true Underſtanding, be- 
cauſe Mind and Underſtanding is appoint- 
cd by God to be his ſubordinate Governor 
in human Life; to be modeſt and chaſt in 
our Converſation, becauſe Modeſty ſecures 
the Mind from Pride, and Chaſtity preſerves 
the Body from the worſt Indiſpoſitions. 

T H u $ Chriſt Jeſus hath ſhewn us an 
Example of all Moral Vertucs; and an Ex- 
ample in ſome reſpe&t hath an Advantage 
aboyc a Rule, tor it ſhews in what way the 
Rate is prafticable;z and it is a Reproach 
to any Man not to be able ro do or ſuffer, 
what others have done before him. Seei 
then God hath taken ſuch care that we ſhou 
know our Duty, and hath made thoſe things 
Inſtan- 
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Inſtances of our Obedience, which are the 
natural means and cauſes of ourHappineſs, we 
are altogether without excuſe if we do ic not ; 
and we incur the heavy Sentence pronounced 
by our Savior, this is the Condemnation, that 
Light is come into the World, and Men love 
darkyeſs rather than Light ; tor whover docs 
any thing that is evil, acts againſt the Con- 
victions of his own Mind, and the Light 
that ſhines in his own Soul : befides, What 
Advantage is it that Wickedaels brings to 
Men? Name me that Vice which improves 
our Reaſon, or makes us cer a whit the wi- 
ſer; that rends to the Peace and Satisfacti- 
on of our Minds, or to our Health and Cre- 
dit amongſt conſiderate Perions. 

IF then it be Vertue that points out to 
us the moſt compendious and ready way 
to Happineſs, we may ſee where our true 
Intereſt lies : let us not ſuffer our ſelves to 
be cheated of it by the little Arts of Vice, or 
the Infinuations of a Tempratioa ; than 
which there can be nothing more to our 
prejudice, even as to our temporal Concerns ; 
tor every known and dcliberare Sin that a 
Man commits, is a flaw in his Title to his 
Eſtate, not in refpe& of Men, - bur of Ged, 
who is the great Governor of the World, the 
wiſe Diſpoſer of the Forruncs of Mankind. 

Dd 4 And 
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AND the Scriptute doth every Where 
ſpeak of Moral Vertuc, as the Foundation of 
all revcaled and inſticuted Religion ; there- 
torc our Savior, when he was asked, which 
was the firſt and great Commandment of 
the Law, anſwers, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all chy Hcart, and thy Neigh- 
bour as thy ſelf: A Jew would have thought 
that he would have picch'd upon fome of 
thoſe things which were in ſo great eſteem 
among them, Sacrifices, Circumciſion, or 
the Sabbath. But he overiooks all theſe, 
and inſtances in the two principal Duties of 
Morality, the Love of God, and of our 
Neighbour : and theſe Moral Duties are thoſe 
which he calls the Law and the Prophets, 
and which he came not to deſtroy, but to 
fulfil: for the Judicial and Ceremonial Law 
of the Jews was to paſs away, and did ſo not 
long atter, but this Law of Moral Duty was 
to be perpetual and immutable. And the 
kceping ot this Law conſiſted in the Obſler- 
vation ot ſuch thiags, which the Scribes and 
Pharifces did moſt ot all neglect ; theretore 
he tells us; that unlcſs our Righteouſneſs did 
excced rhe Righrcouſncls of the Scribes and 
Fharifecs, we could not cnter into the King- 
dom of Hcaven, Now thcle Mcn were the 
moſt puattual Pcople in the World for ob- 
{crving 
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ſerving the Jewiſh and Ceremonial Law : 
and whereas they were obliged ro pay 
Tithes of their more conſiderable things , 
they would do it even of Mint, Aniſe, and 
Cummin. Burt then they were deteCtive in 
Moral Duty ; they were unnatural to their 
Parents in denying them Relict, becauſe their 
Eſtates, as they pretended, were dedicated 
to an holy Ule: they were unzuſt, and under 
a ſhew of long Prayers devoured Widows 
Houſes; in a Word, as our Saviour tells 
'em, they neglected both Mercy and Judg- 
ment, which are the weighticr things of 
the Law, which whoſoever negletts, he can 
never plcaſe God with any inſtituted or po- 
ſitive part of Religion ; and throughout the 
Old Teſtament, nothing is declared more 
abominable co him than Sacrifices, as long 
as Men allowcd themſelves in wicked Pra- 
Ctices. And in the New Teſtament, the 
Chriſtian Religion chicfly deſigns to reach 
Mankind Rightcoulneſs, Godlineſs, and So- 
bricty: and tor this end was the glorious 
Appearance of the great God and our Sa- 
vior Jclus Chriſt, who gave himſelf for us, 
that he might redeem us from all Iniquity, 
and purific ro himſclf a peculiar People zca- 
lous of good Works; and to deal honeſtly 
with every Man, to ſpeak Truth to our 

Neigh 
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Neighbour, and to have our Converſation 
void of Offence, is called the Image of God 
and the new Creature ; and the Apoſtle ad- 
vanceth Charity above the greateſt Excellen- 
cies of Knowledge and of Faith; and in the 
deſcription of the Day of Judgment Men 
are repreſented by our Saviour, as call'd to an 
account, both as to the Practice and Neglect 
of Moral Duties; and no others are inſtan- 
ced in, to ſhew, what Place he intended they 
ſhould have in his Religion. 

Therefore from all that hath been faid up- 
on this Subje&t, we may infer, 
Pofi:rve Firſt, THAT all Pofitive Inſtitutions muſt 
_ give way to Moral Duties ; becauſe God 
gove way hath declared 5 that He would rather have 
#0 Moral Mercy than Sacrifice, and whoſoever violates 
Prue. any Natural Law, he undermines the very 
Foundation of Religion 3 which hath very 
little in it, that is poſitivg, beſides the two 
Sacraments, and going to God in the Name 
of Jeſus Chriſt : for this'the greateſt and 
moſt perfect Revelation, that ever God made 
to Mankind, doth afford us the beſt helps 
and advantages for the performing of Moral 
Duty, and produces the ſtrongeſt Arguments 
ro engage us thereunto. 

Secondly, Go Þ hath diſcovered our Du- 
ty to us in ſuch ways, as may encourage 

us 
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us to the ce of it; for We arc prom- 

toit by a kind of natural Iaſtint ; we 
are led ro the knowledge of it by Reaſon, by 
the general votre of Mankind, and by the 
moſt powerful and prevailing Paſſions of 
Human Nature, Hope, Fear, and Shame : 
And to take away all excuſe of ignorance 
from us, by an exprets Revelation from 
himſelf: fo that whenever we omit our 

, or do any thing contrary to it, we 
4 againſt 2 theſe, and incur the 
heavy ſcarence pronounced by our Savi- 
our, that Light is come into the World, and 
men love darkneſs rather than Light ; tor 
he that doth evil, as againſt che Convi- 
Qions of his own Mind, and the Light that 
ſhines in his own Soul. 

Thirdly, PiETyY towards God, Righte- 
ouſneſs, Juſtice, and Charity rowards Men, 
are more pleaſing ro God and more yaluable, 
chat if we ſhould offer ro him all the Beaſts 
oft the Foreſt, or the Cattle upon a thouſand 
Hills ; for to the ſtrict obſervance of theſe 
Dutics we arc directed and obliged by our 
very Nature, and the moſt Sacred Law, 
which God hath written upon our Hearts ; 
and that we might have no prerence to take 
us off from them, God hath freed us in the 
Goſpel from thoſe many Obſervyances, and 
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burdenſom Ceremonies, wherewith the Re- 
ligion of the Jews was incumbred, that we 
might berter mind Moral Duties, and live 
in the praCtice of them. 

Fourthly, WE ſee in the laſt place, what 
is the beſt way to appeaſe the wrath of God, 
and to reconcile our ſelves to him; God 
ſcems oftentimes to have a Controverſic 
with us, as with his Pcople of old ; and at 
ſuch times we arc apt to ask, as they did, 
wherewith ſhall we? come before the Lord, 
and bow our ſelu:s before the moſt high God ! 
And we are apt to think,as they did, that the 
next way to pleaſe him is by external Wor- 
ſhip aud Devotion, which may be good and 
necellary.; bur theſe are nor the things that 
God doth mainly require of us: it is true, 
Prayers, btaring the Word of God, and re- 
cerving the Sacraments arc to be performed ; 
but theſe are but means to a further End, and 
ſerve to engage us to the praftice of the great 
and eſſential Duties of Chriſtianity,and to = 
mote the Virtues of a good Life : There doth 
appear in many Men a great dead of exrernal 
Devotion, bur their Lives and Manners are 
generally very corrupt, and the weighty things 
of the Law are neglefted, as Juſtice, Righre- 
ouſnels, and Mercy; ſo that we may take 
up the complaint of the Royal Plalmiſt, 

help 
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help Lord , for the Righteous man ceaſeth, 
F the faithful fail ; and till we return to 
our antient Virtue and Integrity of Life, we 
have reaſon to think and fear, that God will 
continue to have a Controverſie with us, not- 
withſtanding all our Zeal and Noiſe abour his 
Religion; which muſt prevail withus to do 
Juſtly, to love Mercy, and to walk humbly 
with our God ; otherwiſc it will ſcem to have 
leſs power and efficacy, than Natural Agents 
have: Bur if we are truly religious, there is 
an imperceptible ſpring, that guides all our 
Motions in the Path of Yirrac ; for we can- 
not ſee, at what paſſage the good Thoughe 
entred, neither can we perceive how the 
good Spirit infuſes a Pious deſire. Thus ir 
iS in Nature, we ſee the Sun ſhine, and can 
feel his warmth, but we diſcern nor how he 
enters into the Bowels of the Earth 3 how 
his lictle Aroms ſteal into the ſecrer Pores of 
Plants ; how he impregnates Nature with 
new Life; nay we tcel nor, how our own 
Spirits move, how they ſtart and flic, as 
quick, as we think, trom one end of our 
Nerves to the other, fo undiſccrnable, and 
ſo puiſſant is the working of God's Grace in 
the change of our Minds into an heavenly 
Temper, in imprinting upon our Souls the 
fair and loyely Notions of Goodneſs and 
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Truth; in laying in our Minds the Seeds of 
a bleſſed Immortality, whereby the Soul will 
be gradually —_ ro the utmoſt Pertetti. 
By Gra on in all the Parts and Faculties thereof : 
and F'r- that is, the Underſtanding will be raiſed tothe 


rue the 


Mind is utmoſt Capacity, and that Capacity completely 
| filled : the 147/ will be perfetted with ab- 


" ſolute and indefetive Holineſs, with exat 
nw f Conformity to the Will of God, and 
fe liberty from all ſervitude of Sin; it 
be troubled with no doubtful choice, but 
with its radical and fundamental Freedom, 
ſhall tully imbrace the greateſt good. The 
Afﬀetions (hall be all fer right , apy, 
alrerable Regulation, and in that rega/a- 
_ ſhall receive abſolute ſatisfattion: To 
this internal Pericftion will be added a con- 
dition proportionably Happy, confiſting in 
an entire treedom from all Pain, Miſery, 
Labour and Want, an impoſlibility of 
ning and offending God 3 an — Abe hens 
ollcfſion of all good, with an unſpeakable 
complacency and joy flowing from it. 
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